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THf SIDI S INCIDENT AND THE SURAT FACTORY’S 
DEMANDS IN 1683 

By 

Ai G. PAWAR, Kolhapt;. 

The principal English factory on the western a>ast of India was Surat 
before Bombay took its place in course of time. Tlie relations betwi^n t!k 
gentlemen at Surat and Aurangzib were never sm.'Kitb and, befor'^ thi end of 
the 17th century, they experienced the worst treatrm'nt at the hands of the 
Emperor. They did not lose any opportunity of vindicating tht‘ir gricvaBces 
and applying for the favours of the Emperor. One such occasion ar(;sc in 
the year 1683. 

The Sidi of Etonda-Rajapur, as he was described, acted at this time as 
the admiral of the Emperor and was allowed to winter his ships at Bombay. 
006“^ day in May, 1683, an ugly incident occurred for no known cause. One 
of the Sidi’s men attacked two English soldiers one of whom died of the 
wound. The Sidi instead of dealing with the man as an offendej tried to 
protect him and sent him off to Surat. The English Prt^sidency sent a pro- 
test to the Governor of Surat heavily complaining against the Sidi. “Jno. 
Chase and Francis Day”, reads the Surat Consultation of June 20, 1683, 
“waited on the Govemour with the President’s address, who (i.e. the Gover- 
nor) seemed to be very concerned at the occasion causcKl by the Siddy’s indis- 
cretion in setting so great a value upon such inconsiderable fellow (i.e. the 
offender), keeping him from justice and thereby raising so high a dispute 
betwixt our Government and him and being made sensible of what evil con- 
sequence the effect may be before there can be* reconciliation if such notorious 
crimes are' not punished according to desert for public example to deter the 
committing such enormities for the future. The Govemour returned an order 
to the Siddy (to be forwarded by the President) fx>sitively requiring him to 
deliver up the person that committed the murder of the Englishman to public 
execution upon the Island 

When matters were being accommodated so favourably to the English, 
another ugly incident was committed, this time, by the Captain of an Eng- 
li^ ^ip. The first news that rcladied the Presidency at Surat was recorded 
in their Consultation of July 12, which says, “ Last night arrived to us the 
unwelcome news of the Berkley Castles firing several guns at the Siddy in his 


1. The account of the incident given here is mainly based on Factory Records, 
Surat, No. 5 (1682-1702), India Office Librar>\ A brief narration of the event 
baaed on original papers may be found in Okie’s, Historical FragimerUs, p. 173. 
See also Banaji's Bombay and the Sidis, pp. 35-36. 

2, F. R, Surat, No. 5. 
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ship at some aijrcmt that his people had offered which caused captain Con- 
sett with his mate to go on board him (i.e*. the Sidi) to demand satisfaction 
whc’ e they received several wounds and were forced to leap overboard to save 
themsdives, and getting on board their own ship sent the siddy seveilil shot 
in return of his abuse to him, acting thus rashly without orders or knowledge 
of the Deputy Governor.'''' 

It was the Sidi’s turn now to acquaint the Governor of Surat with the 
offenai a)mmitted by the English. In the letter he wrote to the Governor 
he said that the English captain with 25 men, who were under the influence 
of drink “ as they generally are ”, went to the Sidi and peremptorily demanded 
the delivery of the Pathan who had formerly killed the Englishman. The 
English captain and his associates callol names at the Sidi and drew swords 
at 5jim which he luckily warded off. It was then that his men attacked the 
captain and his mate who had to leap overboard to save themselves. So so^ 
the Englishmen reached their “ Longboat ” they fired 25 guns and wounded 
24 men of the Sidi.^ 

In the s(x:ond letter that the Sidi wrote to the Ckivernor he made still 
greater cajiital out of that incident. This letter was passed on to the English 
Factory (at Surat) who in their Consultation of July 13, give a summary of 
its contents. “Iki v(Ty much comf4ains.” reads the Consultation, “of the 
continual* abuses he nceives from us, which so wearied him that he earnest- 
ly pressed the Governor would give him leave and order him to leave the Port 
(i.c. Ikimbay) and go to Bacain*' where he was sure to tx* kindly rtxxuved by 
the Portuguese and had bc?cn courted by them to a>me there. For Sombagee® 
liaviiig made such incursions into their Country they would esteem his pre- 
sence (bt'ing Sombagev's Enemy) some stcurity to them.”' 

llie Surat 0>uncil were terribly friglitened when they hc^rd the news 
of the outrage a>mmittwi by their Captain, lliey immediately dismissed him 
and they were tiie first to bieak the news to tht' Governor of Surat even before 
he had received the letters fr<»m tlic Sidi. They even requested the Governor 
to take measures so that tlu’ news may not be* carried to the Emperor. They 
ordered their stTvants at Bombay to maintain strict discipline amongst their 
men. Thus by their pindence and quickness the English avoided a catas- 
trophe which otherwise might have befallen them. 

The Sidi s incident only emphasized the need of the Surat Factory for 
having its position made clear with resix*ct to the Mughal power. For some 
time past they were filling the necessity of establishing a contact with the 
Mughal Court as is made clear by their Consultation of May 17. It says, 

“ Being resolved on. per Consultation of the 17th January past, to entertain 


3. F. R. SuToi, No. 5. 4. Idem. 

5. Bai«sein, at that time in the possession of the Portuguese. 

6. Cliatrapati Samba jee, the successor of Shivaji. 

7. f. R. SuTat, No. 5. 
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a person t>n Jhe Hon. Company’s accounts, to have his residence at Court for 
the better management ot our business there and U> give us j>unctual Intelli- 
gence of Petit's and BowcherV Proceedings and what other affairs may occur 
worthy our notice which may be of great use to us ; have this day enter- 
tained\>ne by name Roopjee Jeerraag for this servict at G0C> raps., per &nnum 
salary to commence imm the ensuing June 

Before the month of June came, the Sidi's incid'^nt occurred as describ- 
ed above. Tlie Surat Factory learned the full 'ctails of ♦he outrage ami- 
mitted by the Sidi’s soldier at Bombay frofm a leoer written by the ^^>aty 
Governor of that place on May 29. They thought that merely sending a 
person to the Mughal’s C^xirt to get advices wrt> not enough. Tluy there- 
fore reconsidered their former decision and resolved : — “We might have due 
satisfaetbn for the lives of our King’s subjects” They had n.oreover, 
heard that Messrs. Petit and Bowchei had “aluadv spirit upward^ of 
«s. 10,000 in carrying on the dt'signs at Court ’’ and speedy measures were 
necessary in order to counteract those designs."^^ The Factory, therefore, came 
to the conclusion that they should submit a represc*ntation to the Emperor. 
For this they chose ’’Sudderung Pheroo, an ancient servant to the Hon. Com- 
pany ” to act as their Vakil at the Court. The Vakil was requested to make 
best use of his pxvsition and obtain some concessions for the Company. A 
detailed list of their requests was handed over to the Vakil. Though most of 
these are commercial in nature, some of them shed a good bit of light on the 
Mughal administration of those times. Hena" the list is reproduced here. 

“Remembrances given to Suddarung Pheroo to manage as our Vakeel 
at Court : — 

1. To endeavour the bringing down our customs to 2 per cent. 

2. For a warehouse nearer the Custom house to put our goods, direct- 

ly into, from whence to be cleared as the Dutches art* and not 
brought into the Custom house to our loss and damage as now. 

3. Account (of) Customs to be made up yearly and then cleared of, 

not money demanded monthly or as the Governor i>leasclh to our 
grclat disturbance. 

4. We have a great evil on us from thq officers of the several places 

where wee bye goods. They stop them and are troubk*some for 
a receipt from the Customs of Surat which is a great hinderance 
and sometimes a charge ; when it is well known wee sell not our 
goods, but they come really down to Surat, are shipp(*d of and 
pay custom. 

8. They were formerly servants of the Company but had lately turned ' In- 
terloppers" and were seeking the protection of the Emperor. F. R. Surai, No. 5. 

k F. R. Surat, No. 5. 
la F, R. Sumt, No. 5, Con. June 15, 1683. 


11. Idm, 
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To procure an order that our goods pass freely witljout stopping 
or any hinderance. 

5. Whereas wee provide goods at Mocha which come in the juncket 

from thence as Coho Alices etc., all waies (always) favoured to 
carry it for Swally without Custom, being not brought for sale 
but to load for England. Yet receive some hinderance in These 
by some' Governours and Customers and often become a] charge. 
To procure a Parwanna to clear this for the future and put it 
beyond dispute. 

6. Our goods imported and exported are opened by which wee receive 

damage and is what not required from as in other places, but our 
Invoyces are believed ; and our trade is so publick that if minded 
could but ill deceive the King. Therefore desire our words may 
be taken. 

7. When our lx>ats come from Swally wither laden or empty cannbt 

be(* disposed of till searched which makes our boats by 3, 4, or 
more dait's still, at such times as we have great need of them and 
in want of the goods they load for our ships bound for Europe 
to our great prejudice, which is only a formal thing. 

To bf? removtd if possible. 

8. Our goods robbed in the waies to be made good by the King or 
• he that governs the place robbed in ; and in particular press for 

satisfaction for the goods robbed a)ming down from Domgom. 

9. Our debtors that d(x:eive us either to be made good by the Gover- 

nour m place, or mit of King’s cash, or allowed us such loss by 
the King’s subjc-cts in account customs. 

10. That the Ciovernor and other Officers laye ncx* hands on our Eng- 

lish or other sc*rvants of the Country upon pretences of speak- 
ing against Mahomet or any of their laws. And if any dispute 
hiippen betwcH‘n Englishmen, Banians, Moor or any other in our 
s(?rvio(’, that we decide it ourselves, and that Govemour or Cazzey 
not meddle with it. not although one party of our said servants, 
should fly to the cn)wn’s justice yet to be^ ntumed to us and not 
to have any hearing from the towne officers but let wholly to us. 

11. Wee have trouble givem us when bringing horses, the King’s offi- 

cers scalling (?) them for himself which is an infringing on our 
ancitmt privilege and discourageth us frx)m bringing extraordinary 
good horses. Themfore desire noe horses wee bring be scaled 
for the King’s use, but that we pass freely with them and dis- 
pose of them as we please. 

12. We aire agrieved often and much from the many officers continually 

sending for goods for which cannot get our money. That an 
order be* procured that noe officers send to our houses for any 
goods, but if their occasions want any, it be sold them before 
the Governours of the places and he be obliged to see us paid. 
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Wejpay a duty at Broadi of 18 per mille when besides we pay Surat 
Custom. The first is hard. Desire it .may be t^en of because 
we reap no benefit not disposing of any of our goods- as others 
that pay that duty but really ship them of and the King hath 
his duty at exportation. 

14. That our Eurqie goods pay but one custcwn at entrance after which 

free for us to send them up the country or rcship them witho»'t 
paying any duty more. 

15. If any of our English or others of our service shan ha refractor/ 

on being called to account and fly to the M<K)rs Protection then 
they will be delivered up, or our trade will b*' v holly destroyea 
and we shall not be able to keep our people in awe onn bee in 
continual danger of being ’•obbcxJ h.;.’ng only our ''ervants 

honesty to deix^nd ufx>n. ^ 

16. Wee have not res{.xxl as formerly whereby we are mucli dis- 

couraged. That the King order noe one show us the least 

affront or slighting of us. 

17. That no English be entertained into pay by any. but on demand 

the Govemour deliver them up to us, or may ruin our trade 
for want of our men to sail our ships or secure them home. 
And if any of our Englishmen shall run away and goe up the 
country then whichever phice they may be mett with, then the 
Governour of the Towne of places deliver them up to our order. 

18. We had taken from us in Ghasty Cauns time about 9 years agoe 

because of building the wall at Surat a piece of ground that was 
our garden and in it many good buildings. It was valued at 
lups. 20,000 for the which we were promised satisfaction but 
none given to this day. That the money be paid us or a piece 
of ground aPd somewhat proportional to our damage. 

19. Our Bunder that we have enjoyed for these 80 years we arc not 

masters of but have continual disturbances from those that force-- 
ably bring their vessells thither. That they be withstrained and 
we enjoy it for our own ships and vessels. 

20. We formerly paid for custom of Indices according to the rate of 

2^/g rups. per bale, whereas now for above three years wee arc 
imposed on and the Indico valued at Surat aPd so pay custom 
accordingly. That we may enjoy our former privilege and not 
be forced to open the bales to our great prejudice. 

21. Custom of money used to be taken out of the money in sale but 

now we are oppressed injustly for, when they weigh the Mlars 
or the like what weighs short is demanded and is forced from 
U8, when it is well known that the money never herfds out weight 


1943,1 

t 

13. 
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and at the custom house they take out the wholje parcells as 
coflTip to hand.”^ 

The ‘comprehensive diaracter of some of these demands is evident 
enough. We do not, however, know, what success attended the effor^ made 
by the Vakil of the English. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the Vakil was 
sent, at all. When the Factory decided to make their representation to the 
Emperor, only the Sidi’s incident had occurred. Very soon, as described 
above, the firing by the English captain took place and the Factory was very 
much afraid of the consequence^. In those circumstances the Presidency at 
Surat may have considered it prudent to sleep over the entire matter, in- 
cluding their demands, till a better opportunity presented itself. 


12. F. /?. Surai, No. 5. 




PRASNAMAL/1 OF KRISHNA BHATTA 

(A Tctre specimen of Literary criticism m Smskrii.) 

By 

C. KUNHAN RAJA, Madras. 

The Manuscript Collection in the Fort at Bikar^r, Kaji^)utana, oiv' 
of the richest The printed Catalogue of the Libraiy by RajendraJai Mitra 
notices only under 3, '000 manuscripts. But the Library actually contaiiih 
about 10,000 manuscripts. Through the kindiiess of H. H. The Maharaja of 
Bikaner, I was enabled to spend many days in B leaner on two different 
occasions, with a view to arrange and catalogue the Library completely. 'i*he 
work is now ended and the catalogue will soon be made available in print. 

The name Prasnamdld does not appear in the Catalogue of Rajendralal 
Mitra. In the Library itself I noticed that tlie book was entered as a work 
on astronomy, or rather astrology, evidently on account of the element 
prasna in the name. When I read through tlie work during my romi)letc 
examination of the collection, I noticed that it dealt with Raghuvarfiia. The 
work contains a few problems about the text of the Raghuvatftsd and their 
solutions. Some of the problems are really interesting ; but the greatest inte- 
rest for the work is tliat such questions were thought of in those ancient tiim^s. 
This is r>crhaps a unique work in Sanskrit. 

The author is Kr?i.ia, alias Hosihga. He lived in the court of Maharaja 
Sri Karansinghji of Bikaner in the seventeenth century. He is also the autlior 
of many other works in Sanskrit, although few works of his are known. 
Copies of some of them are avalable in Bikaner. One of them is KarndvC' 
tatnsa, which is described in the Catalogue of Rajendralal Mitra with a note 
that it deals with the exploits of Kaiipa of the Mahabharata ?md bears the 
number 235. 

Tlie work begins with a few introductory verses, as follows : 

vettum vafichati gudham arlham atulam kirtim 
nijam rak§itum 

Wiupan to§ayitum nrpasya sakalam cakram ca 
yo vai gupi 

nanasastrarahasyadipanakarim sriprasnamalam 
imam 

80 ’yam kaothagatam karotu sukrti hosihgakr?B.K>- 
ditam 

cakram sevyam nrpab sevyo na sevyab kevalo 

mpab 

nrpacakrapramadena' vidvan pretatvam agatab 


L pTOiddena. 
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gurumukhad ayam artho VagantavyaJ)^. guajalj kitatmasaip^ra 
iti nyayena gupinam evati4ayitacamatkar5ya bhavatiyam iti 
dhyeyam. 

na kevalam kavyamatre pra§nasiddhantamalika 
vidyasthanesu sarvatra prayas ti§thati sa yatab 
sthalipulakanyayena vidyasthanany udahriyante. tathahi, 
ko4e vyakaraioe kavye mim^sayugale tatha 
dharmaMstre 'thava tarke natake vapi yajnike 
prasnasiddhantamaleyam vartatc gudhadipika 
yatharuci parair^ grahyla ittham vijnapana mama 
adarsamukha^bheva vaidu§yam vidu§am api 
praka^te nijc granthe viduranandadayake 
vidurapam anandakarapam §re§tham ity uktam kalidasena. 
a parito§ad vidu$am na sadhu manye prayoga- 
viifianam 

balavad api sik^itanam atmany apratyayam cetah'* 
iti. vidvarpso pi paraYacancna to^am ayanti. uktam ca prasanna- 
raghavt;'\ 

api mudam upayanto vagvilasaib svakiyaih 
parabhai)iti?u to<?am yanti santah kiyantah 
nijaghanamakarandasyandapumalavalah 
kalasasalilas<.’‘kam neliate kim rasalab^ 

At this stage/' the work begins. The first problem is thus stated by the 
author : 


tatra raghukavye prasno^ yatha 

siimaptapunarattatvado^agrastam® padadvayam 
anityam upamanam ca katham nityasya tat krtam. 
He explains the point thus : 


ayam arthah Jagatah pitarav ity etat padam^^’ samp^ktav iti 
ca vyartham. akahksavirahat. idam ekam du^^aipam. dvitiyam ca : 
vtagarthayor ubhayor anityor upamanatvam nityayoh parvati- 
parame^varayo!) katham sambhavati^^ iti prasne. kair' api tika- 
karair idam nasahkitam na vottaritam. 


TOs problem is discussed in the work in great detail. As a matter of fact 
this occupies nearly three fourths of the entire work.'= 1 have with me a 
copy of the work, transcribed from Bikaner. Tfie original is full of mistakes 
and the transcript is evidently no better. 


2 . 

4. 

6 . 

8 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


gttrumukhSddyoi/aganiavak. 

Siihunt&iUt-Pr(istavana. 

Act I, verse 19. 

This is the 1st question. 
ftkam. 


3, varair. 

5. By Jayadeva. 

7. P. 4 in my transcript. 

9. smndptapunaraptavadB^grastmn, 


pratUna sambhavati for kathrnn sambhavati. 
This occupies 142 pages out of 198 pages. 
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There a® on the wnoie nine questions raised in the entire work. The 
worlV is incomplete. All the questions pertain to the first three cantos of the 
Raghm^msa and there is a discussion on the colophon at the end of the first 
canto. There is no way of ascertaining whether the work continued lild' this 
for the whole of the Reghuvam^a. If it be so, then what is now available is 
only a very small fraction of the entire work. But if the work related only 
to the first three cantos, then what is missing can be only a very small ixirtioii. 

After tlie iK>int raised about the first verse iu t.ie first canto, next 
point is about the meaning of the preiX)siti(Mi d in Ham djamnasuddhmidn 
etc.*'‘ Why the work is called Raghuvamsa and not Dilipavoftiia oi Rama- 
vatfisa is another question‘d. In the passage : 
vidhch sayantanasy'ante,'^^ 

the difficulty is raided that the Rsi could not have seen the king after kis 
evening rites. Since the first is a long discussion. I deal with the n?st and 
(lien I will corm: back to the first question. 

Question 2. 

The seamd question starts on p. 142 of the co[>y in my possession. The 
question is put in the following verse : 

maryadlkrtya janmadin suddhyiidau so ‘ham adi§u 
vigraham ’ye‘^ prakurvanti bhrantas te natra saiji- 
.'^yab 

Then he explains the ix)iut as follows : 

ayam bhavali. so ham ajanmasuddhanam iti padye janma maryadi- 
krtya vigraJio na kartavyafi. na v'a janmana a ili vigraham 
krtv’a. ahartho maryada vacya. maryadalak«;ai.iajfianarn”* janmani 
suddhata nayati. tatlia hi ; tena vineti maryadalak?anasya vaiya- 
karanaih karai^ial.*” Iak§yam ca a mukteli saqisarah. muktim vina 
sarpsara iti. prakfte tatharthakarai)e-‘ janmani Suddhata nayati. 
mulasuddya uparitana'-^" suddhir aprayojikil. 

Then he continues his own explanation as follows : 

tasmad abhividhir evatra anartho grahyah. tallaks^ajiam ca tena 
sahety abhividhifi.'^^' lak§yam ca abalam haribhaktifi."* Ixilam 
abhivyapya haribhaktir ity arthah. tena krtayam janmabhivyaptav 
uparitana"-^’ suddhir ayati. evam i»halodayam abhivyapya karma, 
samudram abhivyapya i^tvam, svargam abhivyapya ralhavartma 
ca'^^ siddhyati. no ced vrthasramo bhavati. 


13. 

Ragh. 1-5. 

14. 

Question 3. 

15. Ragh, 1~ 56. 

16. 

Question 7. 

17. 

ve omitted 

18. iti omitted. 

19. 

maryddaiakfcmajndnd. 


20. 

When it excludes. 

21. 

tat hart ham kareo^e. 


22. 

uparitena. 

23. 

When it includes. 


24. 

harihhaktibkih. 

25. 

>6 

tena kjte jamndbhiydpyai vaparitena iuddhtr dydti. 

rn ntniffAH 
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So far as I •knew the •traditional interpretation is to take the preposition a 
as meaning abhividhi and not marydda. Mallinatha is not clear on the ^ oint. 

Question 3. 

Tlie third question^^ starts on p. 146 in the copy in my possession. It is 
stated as follows : 

dilT[>adin parityajya raghuvarp^) 'y^i^ Iritali 
raghuvarpsasamakhyayam bijam kenavalokitami^® 

The ix>int is explained as follows : 

dilipanam anvayam ramanvayam cety apahaya raghupam iti uktam. 
tatra kim bljam iti prasne idam abhati. dvitiyasarge-'*. 
varpsasya kartaram anantakirtim 

sudaksiuayam tanayam yayace * 

ity uktam."" tena vapi^kartrtvam raghor iti ni‘k:iyate. ata eva 
laghuvaqisa iti samakhya sadhu sahgacchatc. 

This question is put as the fourth, though it is actually the third. The 
explanation is only a re-statement of the doubt, unless we assume that the title 
Raghuvamsa is not given by Kalidasa and that the point raised here is about 
later jxxiple having called the work by the name of Raghuvamia. But such 
an assurrfption is alsf) not i>ossiblc since the question is raised not with refe- 
rence to the colophon but with reference to the statement of Kalidasa him- 
self. The interesting thing in the iK)int is that such a question has been 
raised at all at that time, not the rq:)ly. 

Question 4. 

The next, ” which is really the fourth, but which is given as the fifth in 
Uie work, is : 

grliajia sastram yadi garva e§a 
iti pat ham pathati. tan na. rayamukutena 
grhana Sastram yndi sarga e^a te 

iti i:>atho likhitah. siirgo nama niikayah. yadi te sauryani^ayafi 
tada i^strani grhiina iti tenaiva \ 7 akhyatam. tad idam avijnaya 
garvam iti pathitam. tatreyam karika : 

^stragrahe tu garvasya lyaga evocitas tava 
pramanam mukuto rajfiam vartate sarvada yatali 
iti. 

It seems that there is a break in the text at this stage. What follows 
IS on a different point. 1 am not sure who it is who reads garva for sarga 
in the above j^assage. 


27. This is put as atha caturthab. 
29. dvUl omitted 
31. p. 


28. kevalokitam. 
30. yaydeetyuktam. 
32. Ra^h. 
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Question 5. 

Tfce next point/^-^ not given as a separate point in the copy I have, is 
about fhe word stidak^inasunuh instead of diriposunufi in 
siidak§ia.iasunur api nyavartata™^ 

ITie passage is as follows : 

sudak§iii>asunur api nyavartata 

iti. atra sak^d asvagrahanasamarthyab!.av^na nir^alatvasuvaniiya 
dilipasunur iti vihaya sudak?ii]iety uktain. 

Question 6. 

The next quest ion^‘‘ is put as the sixth and i* *’.c take the imrrw'dialely 
I^receding one as a separate one, it is really the sixth, Tlie ix>mt is rai^d 
in the following verse : 

nasti pallavariigasya inanam k§odaksam:ini satani 
tathapi bahavas tasya^* vyakhyam kurvanti 
garvatab 

This is with reference to the word pcdlavaragalfimram appearing in the 
verse : 

sahearaputani digantarapi krtvri dinante nilayaya • 
gantum 

pracakrame pallavaragatamra prabha patahgasya 
munes ca dhenuh.-*^ 

The author says : 

dviUyasarge pallavaragatamram iti dhenuvise^aaiam uktam talra 
pallavasya ragah pallavaragah. rago raktima. tadvat tamra dhenui 
iti vyakurvanti. 

This is slightly different from the aimmentaiy of Mallinathn now avail- 
able in print. The difference is only in wording. The commentary of Mai 
linatha is : 

pallavasya rago varpab pallavaragah. rago 'nuraktau matsarye 
kie§adau lohitadi^u iti sasvatah. sa eva tamra (perhaps to read 
sa iva tamra) pallavaragatamra. patahgasya suryasya inahha 

kantib. 

Mallinatha does not relate thc' word to dhenu. 

Then the author gives his criticism as follows : 

tan na. dravyatvena pradhanabhutaya gor apradli^nena rakta 
gurjenopamanopameyabhava yogat . 


33. p. 150. 

36. k^odak^ctsatn. 

39. pradhdnabkratdyd. 


34. Ragk. Iir -67. 
37. raghuyuh stmya. 


;45. p. 152. 

38. Ragk. 11—25. 
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Then he gives another view : 

yad api pallavasya rago nama khanda iti vyhkyane nokt^osa^® 
, iti tan na. tatha sati laghavat pallavatamnam ity eva syat krtam 
ragapadena. 

He gives his own explanation as follows : 

tasmad atrettham samadh^m pram^kaJj kurvanti. pallavaraga 
iti maipivi^asya sarpjna. pu§yaragab padmanagah itivat pallava- 
rago ’pi mapivi^esa eva. 

Then the author gives the opinion of authoritative commentators in sup- 
IX)rt of his explanation : 

abhiyuktena hemadriiijia appayadik§itais ca pallavarSgapadena 
mapivi^a uktal:*, uktan ca dliksitaih svakose yogataraga iti cakra- 
vartivyakhyanat mapvik§a eva pallavaragapadenocyate iti. * 

At this stage the author enters into a discussion on the question whether 
a lexicon is always authoritative and incidentally he takes up the rule of 
interpretation in the Mahabha§ya : 

vySkhyianato vi^apratipattih : na tu sandchad apramipami. 

Then he concludes the discussion with : 

«tasmad vyakhyanalo vi^apratipattih iti rnahabhas^yam hfdi nidlia- 
ya sarva^straparahgatair appayadik§itaib uktam — pallavarago 
mapivi^esa eva : yogataraga^^ iti cakravartivyakhyanat -iti.**^ 

Then there is a long discussion on ix>ints not quite relevant to the subject 
at hand and the section closes. 


Question 7 

The next ciuestion^ is about the meaning of the verse : 

vidheli sayantanasyante sa dadarsa taix>nidhim 
anvasitam arundhatya svahayeva havirbhujam.‘^ 

This is the question : 

vidhdi sayantanasyante sa dadarsa taponidhim 
iti. atra antapadena homasarmptirupo ’rtho yadi gphyeta tada 
homante dhenor agamane yat^* 

iti vadina evasya hotur ahutisadhanam 

anindya nandini nama dhenur avavrte^^^ vanBt*^ 
ity ahutisadhanatv'am'*** dhenor uktam tad anupapannam. homante 
agataya ahutisadhanatvayogat. sayapkalikadugdham vina*« homas- 
ySsambhavSe ca. 


40. I’ydkhyanokiado^. 41. yogddhmuga. 

42. p. 156. 45. p. 160. 41. Ragh. 1—56. 

45. sa iti for yat. It can also be sati yat, 

46. dhemtT St 47. Ragk. 1—82. 

48. vamendkutisadhanatvam. 49, na extra after vmd. 
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Tliis is tlJe rftost intellifcnt question in the whole Vork. The cow returned 
froni the forest only after the king saw the sage. There the fow is. described 

as w\at provides the milk for the sage's rites. How then can we say that the 

sage nV finirfied his rites when the Idng saw him ? 

Therefore he gives a rather round-about explanation This is the way in 
which he explains the verse : 
tasmat 

antah sySd dt^n^^ayoh 

iti ko^t sayantanasy ante iry anenn s§:yantanaLjm£isya 
homa^Iayam’'' munim dadar^ ity artalj. 

Then why did Kalidasa say sayantanasyante and not homa^^ilftviam ’ Here 
also the author has an explanation, which is : 

pathikah sTiyahkale sarn&yanti iti kitvji uoma^lapadam vih^a 

• sayantanaparyantam gatam. 

This is one explanation : says the author : 

ity eka vyakhya. 

The other explanation is : 

yadva sa taponidhim dadar^. kam iva. sayantanavidher ante 
sayantanahomTinte havirbhujam iva iti vyavahitenanvayab. rStrau 
sauryam tejo vahnav avisati. pratas tu vahnitejas siiryapi Svi^ati 
iti spastam uktam ^rutau. 

And the sruti passage is quoted here. This closes the consideration of the 
point. 

Question 8 

Tlie next tx)int'- is only indicated and he says that the point is dealt 
with on another work of his called §astriyaprasmmdla : 
athatharvanidhes tasya*'* 

ity uktam. tatra sarvavedanidhes tasya"*^ atharvav^danidhitvam 
katham iti pra^ne ^striyaprasnam§layam uttaram nigaditam. 

Question 9 

The next question is : 

atha nayanasamuttaham jyotir atrer iva dyauh^'* 
ity atra candram iveti vaktavye atrer nayanasamuttham jyotir itye- 
tatiwyantam kavina katham dhavanam kflam. tatreyam karika™ 
dyau6 candram iti vaktavye muner nayanasam- 
bhavam 

jyotir ^rikalidasena proktam tatra kirn uttaram. 
atrottaram jagaddharespoktam— kaveh praudhoktir iyam iti. 


50. sayantanakoma — sSyam = dde. 

51. sdymkak extra after hama§dldydm. 52. p. 163. 

53. Kagh. 1—59. 54. tafhd for fasya. 55. Ragh. 11—75. 
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le quotes 


Then there is the discussion on what is meant by praudhokt^. ile 
Daodin and mapy other authorities and also his own work in this connection. 

The last point'^ is about the colophon. The author says that zybonh 
mentators are silent on the point and he tries to give his own explanation to 
the best of his ability. 

iti sriraghuvaip^divakyaja yadrsi matih 
sak^araili saksarariidha karyety evam nigadyate 

aksararudha ityanena lekhanisatravo vyadhikarajijavacadu ka'^^ 

nirastah.'^'^ raghuvarp^ty upalak!§anam. iti siibhagavate ityadau^'’ 
sarvatrayam prasnah. tatra sarve tikakarah suptah eva. maya tu 
yathamati padarthapradar^napurvakah ^bdabodhaprakaro likhyate 

Then the various meanings of the word iti is given by suktiratnakma are 
given. Then follow the meanings given by Amara, also its commentaries and 
ottier lexicographers. * 

The work ends abruptly. The rest of the work is not available and there 
is no way of ascertaining the repl extent of the work. 

The work quoit's m^iny authors and works, some of which are rare and 
im^Kirtant. though many are well known. 

Question 1 

Nowi 1 take up the first question about the opening verse of the Raghu- 
va/fisa, 

nie discussion starts with the superiority of Lak?ml over Parvati and 
various authorities are quoted. Various works are also cited to show that the 
worship should have btvn made for Vi^nu and ^ri and not .^iva and Par- 
vati. This occupies 44 pages in my copy. The conclusion of the discussion'^o 

is : 

lasmat - 

viigarthav iva samprktau vagarthapratipattaye 

j a gat ah jjitarau vande lak^minarayainiav ubhau 

iti vihaya pclrvatiparame^varau iti katham uktam. 

Ti'ien he gives the reply as follows : 

atrocyate. pradnatikak^rqna mallinathena atra samahitam. tatreyam 
mama karika 

granthikam pravadamy atra samadlianam nira- 
mayam 

sabdarthadli&rakav etau puranad avadharitau. 


56. p. 179. Here there is some confusion. The previous section end^ 
iti safttamaln^is^e siddimntottmum. Then it is said — athd^famah prasnah. But 
on page U)3 also we had iti saptamah athd^tarftah. 

57. Some syllables missing. 

58. nirastd, 59. bhdgavatiHyddttu. 60. p. 45, 
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'Aen theivajfupuram is quitted in support of tliis. statement and the author 
proceeds 

tasniSd vagarthayoh parvatiparame^varidhinatvat tSv eva tat- 
kamena vandyau. 

Then follows the question*® why the term Parvali is used and not 
E>ak$ayioi. The reply is : 

parvaty? eva brahmopade^kartrtvam na dfik^yipyia iti krt 
daksayii^in^ahe^varau iti noktam. 

For this authorities are quoted. 

Then the use of tlie word sampifctau is juslitied'*^ as follows • 

atha vagarthaprat’i'^ttyartham parvatiparame^varayt 4abdar* 
thobhayadharakayoi namasfcarat tatrobhavipi^ptib. param tv at- 
yantaviisIKTayos tayoh praptau satyaia i^bclaciirarthacitrobht^a- 
Jcavyarupatvad^* ' adhamakavyatvam syat. ata aha samprktav iti. 

Then the question of want of propriety betw^een the upam^t^i whicli is miityo 
and upameya wiiich is nitya, is taken up 

atha nityayor nityasamprktayoli parvatlparanie^vaiayor anitya* 
samprktabhyam vagarthabhyam katham upamanop«inie>abhavab 
samafljasah. 

Here it is said that in the Mxmamsd it is established that kibd{i aq/d its rela- 
tion are bc>th eternal. So the term samprktau applies not only to parvati- 
l>aranie^vara but also to vdgrtha. 

The propriety of the tenn ^gatah pitmm is also taken up."®^ It is not 
meant merely to fill up the metrical gap. There is no defect called samdpta- 
punardtt4itva. This is the explanation : 

jagatab pitarav iti tu niii^hk§am iti cen na. Tayor namaskSrat 
vagarthayor jfianc' jate 'pi tadracanakartrtvasamarthyam namaskartus 
tad^ bhavati yada namaskarye kartrtvam syat. ata uVtam jagatah 
pitarav iti. jagatkartrnamaskarerja svasyapi kavyakartrtvam saina- 
payatlti kpttva jagatab pitarav ity uklam. 

The author says that Kalidasa did not worship Parvati and Parame^vara 
because he was a .^ivaite, but because there was a sfxjcial purpose. This is 
what he says 

tad e\^m parvatiparme^varayor namaskarakaraqe udahftavacana- 
mulatve sati parvatyupasakataya tayor’” namaskarab krta 
ity ananyagatikam sam^dhanam kurvantah parastah. 


61. p. 46. 62. p. 57. 63. p. 59. 

64. parvattparamd ananvastu for pdrvattparamesvmayoh. 

65. namaskdrdttvasyobhayaprdptih. 

66. p. 60. 67. p. 69. 

69. udakftavacanam. 


68. p. 141. 
70. purvatpipdsakatayor 
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^ ^ • 

It has already been *said that the author is one Hosihgaf His 

fatiber was Rame^varabhatta. This information is found in another wojk of 
his called' Du${adamma. There the colophon reads : 

iti sri hosihgopanamakajanasthanasthitarameivarabhattaslfrisunu- 
bhaUakr?i>aviracite satike du§tadamane etc. 

His teacher is Nrsirpha Jhakkura, who it sefems has written a commentary 
on the Du^tadamarui. Towards the close of the work^^ there is the statement : 

ityadi §nnrsimhathakkurapranitayam du?tadamanatikiayam dra§t;av- 
yam. 

Elsewhere"*-^ speaking about Kavyafnakasa, he says : 

vyakhyatafl caitad asmadgurucaranaih srinrsirphathakkuraih. 

The author must have lived in the middle of the 17th century, since he was 
patronised by Maharaja Karansinghji of Bikaner, who was a contemporary 
of Sha Jahan. 

He s[x^aks about some of his works. One is Dtisladamma. This is also 
called KoTfuwatarnsa, which is noticed in the Catalogue of Rajehdralal Mitra 
as No. 235 and described as dealing with the exploits of Kama of Mahd- 
bhnrata. 

Another work of his is ^dstrlyaprasnasiddhantamald,'^- which is also 
mentioned frequently in this work. Many verses are also cited here as : 

m&makam padyam.^-» 

Then he quotes from a large number of works and authors. He men- 
tions Hcmadri,^- who must lx‘ the commentator of Raghuvam^. He mentions 
a Cakravartivyakhyana''^ in his Kosa. The Kosa must be Ndmasangraha- 
tnMd, of which there is a copy in the Adyar Library.’" He mentions a Bhat- 
(opddhyaya as a commentator of Murann/ilakd'^^ and in that commentary 
Murari is said to be the son of Bhatfavardhamana. 

He mctitions laflja a Ddksinatya w'ord. He says 

karyapratibandhanivrttyartham tatpratighatartham va rajadhikrte- 
bhyo yad diyate dhanam sa utkathavedali utkocaparaparyayah. 
lafija iti d^kjjatyablia^S. 

'Hiere are references to Jagaddhara aJso.^'* A passage from Vamana is attri- 
buted to Dandin.**' Haravali is another work mentioned.*^ There is a cita- 
tion from a work called suktiratnakara^^^ which is i^erhaps a commentary 
on the Mahdbhd^ya. The passage is : 


71. 

p. 

196. 

72. 

p. 190. 



73. 

pp. 

14. 14a 163. 

74. 

pp. 167, 

168. 

169, 170. 

75. 

pp. 

153. 157. 

76. 

pp. 154, 

156. 


77. 

see 

note 106 below. 

78. 

p. 156. 



79. 

P 

158. 

80. 

pp. 164, 

170, 

176. 

81. 

P- 

164, 

82. p. 169. 


83. 

pp, 180, 182, 
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tatitdau iti^Masya bahavo 'rthab sutoiratriakardctah pradarS- 
yante. iti^^bdab kvadt siddhSithaviparyisakrt. gaur ity ayam fiha 
iti. arthapa<Mrtha 5 o§abdasya SabdapadarthakatSm atfa karoti. 
tatM na veti vibha§a^ ity atra svam*'^ rupam ^bdasyS^bdastpjflS’*® 
iti ^straprasiddham ^bdapadarthakatvapahsareciarthakatSm*’^ karo- 
ti ni^ho vikalpa*^ ca vabha^asarpjfiakah ity arthali etc. 

There are certain verses cited by the author as written by pradnas ; 
alasyam sthiratam upaiti bhajate ^’lIUlyam ud- 
yogitam 

mukatvam mitabha$itam vitanute maudhyam 
bhaved arjavam 

i>atrat>?travic^ianadiviraiio yacthaty udaratinatSm 
matar iak$mi tava prasadava,^ito do, " :i;>i ‘^yuf 

aranyaruditam krtani ^va^aiiram udvartilam 
sthale jalajaropapam suciram u§are var?itam 
svapuccham avanamitam badhirakaniaj5i>ah 
krtab 

kfto ndhamukhadari^ano yad abndho nrpah sevi- 

poto du^taravarira^itarape**^ dipo 'ndhak&r5game . 
nirvate vyajanam niadandhakaru>am darpopa- * 
jantyai sn>ih 

ittham tad bhuvi nSsti yasya vidhina nopayaciuta 
krta 

nianye durjanacittavfttiharane dlrat-api bhag- 

nodyamah .<>2 

An imitation of the last of these three vcTses is well known among the 
Cakyars of Malabar, who recite it when they stage the third Act of PratijUa- 
yaugandharayam. The verse, which is in Malayam, is : 

dahe tanrur kofiyavirahe kantayotulla sahgam 
taped reke tapal atitamassaflcaye ca pradipah 
pevellattil patanasamayc topiy ittham naraparn 
jipatkalatt atinoru sukhapraptiyot onum owa 

The meaning is : 

Water in thirst ; reunion with one’s dear wife in painful sei>aration ; 
shade when afflicted with hot sun ; lamp in utter darkness ; a boat 
when fallen in a flood — thus for men, when there is danger, there 
is nothing that can equal to a means for relief therefrom. 

Patiini. 85, svarupam. 86. PAnini. 

^hda = k = padmthakalvdpahdrmmthahatdm. 

195. 89. p. 15. 90. p. 145. 

91. dustamvdmdhitarmM. 


92. p. 178, 
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Besides, the work mentions a large number of authors and their works. 
There are copious citations from vedic works and from Purapas. The o^ers 
mentioned* are : / . 

Pal::§adharnM§ra’''S Mahamahopadhyaya®^, vikramorva^iya”^ bha- 
ravP« Malatimadhava®^ and Bhavabhuti»®, :§rihar§a»^^ and other 
poets. 

Amara^''"' and its commentary by Rayamukuia,^'<’i Medini^^^ and 
Visva.^^''* 

The verse 

padarthe vakyavacanam is quoted as by l>a{0)din.^®^ 

His teacher Nrsirpha,’^’ ' Appayadlk§ita’^c and Cakravartin.^^^* 

Sahityadari>aina^^‘‘‘^ and Kavyapraka^a.^^’^ 

liaravali."'’ 

His own Du?tadamana^” and Dharmasaroddhara.’^- 

Rativilasa.^^" 

The author mentions some Mahommadan ruler who must have been 
a great r>atron of Sanskrit learning and of Sanskrit Scholars. In dealing with 
the problem of the superiority of §ri in relation to Parvati, there is this 
passage ; 

kim vasasa natra vicarainiyam 
vasah pradhanain khalu yogyatayah 
patambaram vik$ya dadau tanujam 
digambaram vlk?ya vi^am’'-’ samudrah.’*'^ 
digambaram parityjya gaiiga ratnakaram gata 
kaiva vaitanyanarinam tasmad dhanam uparjayet 
iti. gudh^yeha nabob khan kh^ena svasevakah^'*^*' paa>dit^ pr$t^ — 
manu§ye§u kah puman iti. tatah panditamajnina tadasayam budhva idam 
uttaritam 

tiryaktam bhajatu pralarayatu va dharma- 
kriyakovidam 

hetum svam jananim pibatv api suram suddham 
vadhum muhcatu 


93. 

p. 13 ; sec note 119 below. 



94. 

P. 

181. 



95. 

p, 185, 96. 

p. 

187. 



97. 

P. 

166. 

98. 

p. 188. 99. 

P- 

160. 



100. 

P- 

182. 

101. 

.pp. 149, 18:1, 185. 



102. 

p. 

184. 




103. p. 183. This is mentioned as the Ko6a of Appayadik$ita. 

KM. p. 192. The verse is from Vamana’s kavyalamkarasutravrtti III — ^ii — 2. 

105. pp. 151, 190, 196. 

106. pp. 72, 136, 153, 156. His koj« is referred to. It is mmasahgraham ^ — 
Adyar Library G-E-68, Berlin 806, Benares {sucipaira) p. 287. 


107. 

pp. 154, 156. 

108. 

p. 43. 

109. 

pp. 190, 

196. 

110. 

p. 169. 

111. 

pp. 144, 159, 177. 

112. 

pp. 159, 

160. 

113. 

116. 

p. 61. 

s>vastkah. 

114. 

di^am. 

115. 

p. 9. 
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,ved§n nindatu vajinas tu janatam .kirn vSnayi 
cintaya 

lak§niir yasya gdie sa eva Wiajati pi^yo jagadvand- 
* yatam.^^*^ 

etena—yadi brahma|r>Il]i tadS yu^mabhir asmatseva katham vidhiyate. 

yadi yavanas tarhi bhavanto yavana bhavantu — ity Ste§epah”^ parSstab. 
siinan yab sa ^reHliab, brShmaa^fc^ ccc chnniam. sa yavaiiair api 9evya;;e 
ityadi sahrdayaikavedyam. 

Then the author starts a euiogy of Navab Khan Khan, ib' say^: : 
prasahgat khan MiSnasya buddhyati^ayao kathyatc ~ 
dhanyS pitrmukhi kanya dhanyo matrmakhah sutah ity tsyMho 
yathS^rutah pratiyate. sa evoktah. paikx^t tena svakrto rtha uktah. 
svapatim vihay^ye§am puni?<ir>am mutcnam pi^imukhavad 
pajSyati sa dhanya. putras ca svastrim vihayanySsam mukham 
matrmukhavad yali pa^yati sa dhanyah. anyac ca : 

aviditasukhaduhkham nirguinam vastu kiftcij 
jadamatir iha kakin mok§a ity acacak^e 
mama tu matagattma smeratatupyaghunijan- 
rnadakalamadirak§ya nivimok^ hi mok^ah’*”' 

iti pak35adharai>am padye pai)ditaih l^athite sati klian kliane- 
noktam - sarve kamakrodhamadamatsaryaprabhrtayo ^dhahpata- 
kara dos^ah, te sarve nivyasaktyadhinah. sa nlvT cet tyakta tadS tc 
sarve gata bhavanti. tada vitaragasyasanna eva niok§ali. tasmat 
su?thuktam - 

nivimokijo hi mok$ah nlvispari^aparityaga eva 
mok^ah iti. 

The above quotation shows that there were some Mohammadan rulers in 
India at that time who were great patrons of Sanskrit learning, in whose court 
Sanskrit scholars had a ready welcome and met with great honour. 

In the' other work of the author available, namely, the Karmvatamsa or 
Du^tadofnana, there are three more works of his mentioned. The first refer- 
ence is in the passage : 

nocet turpam pradatavyam bhuktam yad vasu 
rajakam 

tatrottaram aham vacmi ^ruyatSm budhasattamai) 
matkfte ’dvaitasarakhye granthe samyak samadhita. 

I take it that the work is Advaitas§ra and not I>vaita85ra. There is no way 
of determining the point at present. 


117, p. 10. 
119. p. 13. 


118. bkavmti tv Uy ak^epah. 
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Another reference is contained in : 

ata cvoktam gittiajivanatikgiyam mayiva 
and , 

etatsamadhanam asmatkftagujnajivanatikayah spa^tam ava^ntav- 
yam. 

The third reference is : 

te sarve ’smatkftahnikasaroddhiare caturthasargatikayaqi ca dra- 
$tavyah. 

Elsewhere there is a reference to the tnunificence of Dara Shukhoh and 
the passage is : 

darasahadhanam tasu sthapitam tatra budhitah. 

Thfis it is found that the author is a versatile scholar, rather diffuse in his 
treatment of the subject matter. He quotes from a large number of works 
and the particular work under notice is a rare specimen of literary criticism 
in Sanskrit Literature. 



MISCELLANY 


sWaJI the greats order to the revenue OFnCERS 
AT JfUNNAR 

the Great captured die fort of Sinihagad ii.* 1647-8 and .«> to 
commenced the career of conquest. Sah&ji, his father i.as imp* joncd for a time 
and though released later on was kept under smveilL rice by the King of Bijfi- 
pur till the great rebellion in the Carnatic about 1652 called forth thw cnergiM 
of a strong and experienced general. It appears that by thii. time ^ahSji en- 
trusted his Jahagir to his son Sivaji and his mother JijSbai. 

On page 113 of Saruuis and tetters from the P*. i^.wa Daftar. edited by the 
lute Mr. Purshottaii* Vishram Mavji and Rao Bahadur D. B. Pakasnis is pub- 
lished a letter addressed or alleged to be addressed by Sivaji the Great to ^d- 
dhesvar Bhat bin Meghanath Bhat Brahme of Chakan» whose de5cendant3 at 
present reside in Poona and at Khed in the Poona District. 

In that letter Sivaii asserts that owing to the jower of Siddhesvar BhaCs 
religious austenties (Anui§tHna), he became a ruler and got all he desired; ho is 
(onvinced of this fact. Knowing that hej was of great assistance when he 
iSivraji) wras in difficulties, he gavo an annuity of one hundred hons of the em- 
perors type (Patatehi hon samWiari) to Siddhe^var. The authenticity of this 
letter was often called in question by researchers like Mr. D. V. A^E, B.A., as 
th<! language of it is mode rnized, the legends on the seals are not copied and the 
name of the Treasury from which the annuity was to be paid was not mentioned. 

Fortunately in 1929, when I was the Sub-Registrar of Klied in the Pbona 
District, in which the village of Chakan is also included, Mr. Bhausaheb Brahme, 
the descendant of Siddhe^var, the grantee, handed over to me the original order 
of Sivaji, addressed to tlie Revenue Officers at Junnar, dated the lat day of 
Ramjan Suhur San Arba Khamasain Alaf, (1054) equivalent to 17th July 1653 
acairding to the calculations of the late Mr. G. H. Khare and 16th July 1653 
as calculated by D. B. Swami Kannu Pillai — the same date on which Sivaji is 
said to have addressed the letter to Siddhe6var Bhat. 

This order to the Revenue officers at Junnar to pay the annuity from the 
Treasury there is edited by me in full in the SarhSodhak c>f Dhulia, Vol. XI, 
No. Ill at pages 21 to 23 with a good facsimile, the expense of which is borne 
by the Raj wade Sarhsodhak Mat>dal of I^ulia. It is now available to all re- 
scarchera. It bears the seals of Sivaji and hia Prime Minister Samraj. The 
officers have been ordered to pay the annuity of one hundred hons of the Exn^ 
peror’s type (Pat*^! hon sambhari) of Sivaji’s preceptor (Upadhyaya) first of 
all from the Junnar Treasury and to take his receipt. 

Sivaji the Great sums up as follows 

1. Siddhe^var Bhat bin Meghanath Bhat Brahme has been a dependant (of 
the Bhoaales) for generations together (purvapara). 

2. He is a very great man given to religious bathing, practising sandhyS. 
doing duties and practising religious austerities (anu^thana). 

3. His religious austerities were a tower of strength to his kingdom. 

4. Owing to these he gpt all he desired. 

• S*v%}ui|ca3r Sakavali, p. 55 of ^ivacarilrapradltHt. 
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5. SiddeSvar’s agency .would be useful when he would have to face /iiffi- 
cultiea. 

J^vaji takes the oath of his tutelaryi deity, of his ancestors, cows aud^ Brah- 
maijs iji case one (who would come after him) would cfiscontinue the annuity. 

The language, the seals, the date and the proper custody (of the descendants 
of Siddhesvar Brhame) all testify beyond the shadow of a doubt to the genuine- 
ness of the order, which was seen in original by Rao Bahadur Sardesai, the late 
lamented Dr. Sardesai, Prof. Potdar and others. 

Owing to blunders occurring in the copy of the letter published in the Sanads 
and Letters from the Peshwa records, researchers like Mr. D. V. Apte entei^ 
tained doubts as regards the interpretation of words in it. But now on seeing 
the seals on the order and the facsimile, we cannot hesitate to interpret the 
words in it. The Epigraph and the language of it again are convincing. 

The! words would indicate that the territory of ^haji’s Jahagir round about 
Poona and Junnar and the small kingdom carved out by his son were allotted 
lo^ivaji and Jijabai independently for administration by Sahaji before he start^ 
on his expedition in the Carnatic. 

This is certainly a landmark in Sivajis life, the territory being considered 
as his indeptmdent (though small) kingdom. 

To iudge from the wording of this order, the argument that Sivaji had no faith 
in religion or in religious austerities but only feigned to have faith in them or 
tried to impose upon his subjects or to cajole them would seem to fall to the 
ground. 


Y. R. Glipte. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Progress Report of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavaa, Bombay, fpr the 
year ending October 1942 shows the rapid progress this institution has been 
making in spite oi the difficulties consequent ur xi the pr^t world war. 
On 5th October, 1941 the Bhavan was transient' i to its new buildings at 
Nav Gujarat, Andheri. The researdi journal of the Bhavan called the 
Bhmaliya Vidyd has completed 3 Volumes cont'naing research papei ; which 
reveal a uniformly hifdi standard of schdarship. The Btoran has rei'sntly 
started the publication of a new monthly Hindi Bulletin called the BhiroHya 
Vuiya Putrikd which deals with vanous aspects of * klian oiltute and literary 
news. This P^riku edited by Shri K. M Munshi, the learned Presidfet 
of the Bhavan will before long make a considerable addition to the popula- 
rity and prestige of the Bhavan. For a commercial city like Bombay the 
value of mental elevation should be very great as things of tlie mind are 
not of the clay” and tlie Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan with its headquarters 
at Bombay will carry its messiige of mtntal elevation to Uie commercially 
minded people by its ceaseless activities in tiiis direction. Among these acli- 
wlties mention must be mad^ of the following series : ( 1 ) Bharaitya Vidya 
Serm (5 volumes in the press), (2) Bharatiya Vidyd Studies (4 volumes 
in tile pre-ss). (3) Sin^ht Jain (trmthamdld (13 volumes already published) 
and (4) Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Puhlkaiions. In addition to these acti- 
vities the Bhavan ’s Extension I^tures and Talks and the successful conduct 
of the MumbadevI Sanskrit Pathashala and the Jyotish Shikshlapith has been 
rcsjxynsible foi' the spread of the message of the Bharatiya VidyS to all class- 
es of people in Bombay, who care to have some regard for their ancient 
Indian heritage and culture. 



t)R. N. G. SARDESAI 


Students and teachers of Indology in this country alnd outside will deep- 
ly nxHim the sad demise, on 22nd January 1943, of Dr. Narhar Gopal 
Sardesai, the enterprising proprietor of the famous Oriental Book Agency 
of Poona. Born on 17th August 1873, Dr. Sarixesai started his career as a 
privalte mitidical practitioner at Yeotmal in 1903, served as a medical officer 
at Penang (Straits Settlement) and in the Ichalkaranji State (S. M. C.) 
between 1908 and 1912, and finally settled at Poona in 1913. Though a 
physician by profession, Dr. Sardesai was attracted towards Sanskrit studies 
even from very ejuly days, and his close association with Sanskrit scholars 
like Professors Bclvalkar, Ranade, and Gune ultimately resulted in his ex- 
cision to devot(‘ his life to the caust' of the promotion of Oriental research. 
Me a>-optTat(xl with those scholars whole-heartedly in founding the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute. • Dr. Sardesai was connected with that 
Institute in s('veral capacities -as a Treasurer (1915-1921), a member of the 
Working Committee? (1915-1918), a membt.t the Executive Board (1918- 
1921), and a membiT of the Regulating Q)uncil for several ye^s. 

But by far his greatest service was the establishment of the Oriental 
Book A^ancy through which lu arranged to supply to Oriental scholars in 
any pairt of the world any lxK)ks dealing with Sanskrit and allied subjects 
and thus greatly facilitated their research-work. He had developed con- 
tacts with renowned Oriental publishers and booksellers in Europe and Ame- 
rica, and thus heljxd Indian scholairs to keep in touch with the work being 
done in those countries. The bibliography of bcx)ks connected with Oriental 
research, which he has i>ublished, is a sure index of the intelligent interest 
which he t<x>k in this business. 

Dr. Sardesai promoted thi' cause of Oriental studies in another way also. 
His friendship with scholars made him lealise the various difficulties which 
authors usu^illy exjx’rience in the matter of getting their works published. He 
therefore started the “ P(x)na Oriental Series " in which no less than 82 vo- 
lumes have so far betm published. He alse> published the R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Ganganath Jha and P. V. Kane Commemoration Volumes. Seven years ago 
he started the “ Poona Orientalist ”, which too has proved a useful addition 
to journals devoted to Oriental research in this country. 

Amidst all the.se multifarious activities Dr. Sardesai found time to write 
occal&ionally, for journals, articles on subjects of his special interest, to edit 
a Sanskrit text or two and to undertake journeys to places like Java and Su- 
matra, Kaillisa and Manasa lake. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to know that Dr. R. N. Sardesai has 
decided to carry on unhampered the several activities started by his late 
lamented father for the promotion of Oriental learning. 


— R. N. D. 




TURKISH ATTACKS ON HINDUSTHAN IN THE 
12TH AND 13TH CENTURIES 

By 

A. B. M. Haeibullah, Calcutta. 

The victory of Muhamnwd b. Sain over PruhTraja C .aulian in 
plains of Tarain in 1190 was a great event in India** history. The rcxitc to 
Hindusthan now lay open, and within ten years the 1'urks spread o\€T thi 
entire Gangetic valley and 'siabli^^hed what may Ix^- de:-cribed in ;noderu 
military jargon as ' p(x±ets ITies.^ jxxkets were (gradually expand(xi into 
military stronghr^ds and eventually into provinces. Sr.) lung as the bottleneck 
fdhmed by the Aravalli and Siwalikh ranges was guaratni by the Chauhans, 
acciMrs to the Valley was denied to the Turks. No other practicable route 
e.xisted. lb force this passage was therefore more a military and stratr‘gic 
than political necessity. 

Muhammud b Sams victory, howev^T, was not, as is gcn<Ta)ly sup- 
]x)sed, an isolated ^xTsonal triumph, nor was it an accident. It was oii the 
one hand, the execution of a deliberate military plan by a resoJute conqueror, 
and on the other, the fulfilmerd of a process which extended over ^he whole 
of the 1 2th centinyc His was only the most successful of the many attempts 
made by the Turks from the North-west to get a frxXhold in Hindusthan, 
and which therefore may be regarded as preliminarir^ to Tarain. The 
Shansabani conqueror thus, perhai^s unwittingly, brought to a succr*ssful end 
a century' of reconnoitring activity, a programme of military action of 
which he was n(it the originator. At the beginning he does not apixiar to 
have grasped the soundness, from thu military jxxint of view, of the plan 
pursutcl by his predecessors. Not having as yet had any direct contact with 
India, he had attempted, early in his career, to force his way Mt;ough Raj- 
putana, and it was his disastrous defeat in the hands of the Chalukya king, 
Bhima II of Gujral, near Mt. Abu, in 1174, that set him thinking seriously 
of the North-Western entranac This final realization explains his delermimcl 
and gradual advance through the Punjab at the expense of the Gaznawides. 
Peshawar was captuied in 1179, Sialkot fell in 1185, and Lahore, after thr(^‘ 
expeditions, was finally occupied in 118G. TTiree years later, in 1189, he 
txgan his operations against India proper. 

Turkish attempts to i:x*netrate into Hindusthan can be traced as far back 
as the reign of Mas’ud, the Gaznawide. Mahmud’s brilliant campaigns had 
showm the way and the governors of the Punjab, although living under the 
fast declining empire, kept up their pressure on the Rajput states of the 
Gangetic valley. According to Baihaqui,^ Ahmad Niyaltigin, Mas'ud’s gover- 


1. Bib. Ind ed. p. 497. 
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nor of the Punjab, in tho course of his expedition, penetrated into the Va«iey 
as far as. Benares. The same authority also credits Mas’ud with the ca| ture 
of Hansi.‘2 Ibrahim is also said to have conducted expeditions against the 
“ intidels The cumulative effect of these raids directed towards the plains 
of Hindusthan could not have been great at the end of the 11th century. 
But the seriousness of the Turkish menace was realised by the Rajput kings., 
This is clear from the mention of the tax called Turushka danda’' (prob- 
ably a>llected either to pay off the Turks or to meet the increased cost of 
fighting them) in a grant of the Gahadavala ruler, Govinda Chandra.*^ The 
language of the grant suggests that the tax was familiar to the people and. 
therefore of long standing. The attacks increased in frequency and extent in 
tho following century. A grant of the Gahadavala ruler, Madanapala, dated 
v.s. 1166 (IlOf)) refers to his father Govinda Chandra as having “compelled 
t|ie Hammira to lay aside his enmity by his matchless fighting'’.- In an 
inscription of the feudatory Rashtrakuta prince, Lakhanapal of Budaon, 'lis 
great grandfather Madanapala is mentioned “ in consequence of whose dis- 
tinguished prowt^ss there never was any talk of the Hammira coming to the 
bank of the river of the Gods’’.*'* The queen of Govinda Chandra extols 
her husband" as one “who had been commissioned by Hara (God) in order 
to protect Baranasi from the wicked Turu§ka warrior as the only one who 
was able to protect the earth’’. The reference to Baranasi (Benares) is 
probably^ an indication of the extent to which the Turks carried their arms. 
It is not unlikely that this conflict was connected with the exjxxiition of Hajib 
Tughatigin. the governor of the Punjab under Masud III (1098-1115) who 
is rej)orted to have penetrated to a place across the Ganges where no one 
except Mahmud had pc'netraUxi bt'fon*.^ Vijayachandra (1155-1170) also 
claimed to have “ swept away the affliction of the globe by streams of water 
flowing from tlie eyes of the wivc‘s of the Hammira, the abode of wanton 
destniction to the earth The last Gahadavala ruler, Jayachandra, is also 
credited in some later Sanskrit works with having overcome the “ king of 
Ghor’.“' This i)robably refers to some preliminary inroad of the Shansa- 

2. Ibid., p. 665 ; the Tab. Nas. p 14, states that he led armies into Hindus- 
tan on several wcasions. This probably refers not only to his capturing Hansi 
but also to his penetrating further east. Raverty— T rans. Tab. Nas. p. 93, note, 
states (without citing his authority) that near Zafarabad, in Jaunpur, Firoz 
Tughluq witnesst^ri ruins of temples said to have been destroyed by Masud 

3. Ravertv, op. at. p. 105. note 4. 

4 . Ind. Ant. XIV, p. 113. 5. Ibid., 1889, pp. 14-19. 

6. Epi. Ind. I, p. 62 ; it is undated, but on paleographic grounds has been 

assigned to the end of the XII century. On the contemporaneity of Madanapala 
with Govmdachandra. see -Dynastic History I, pp. 591-5, 554 ; cf. Ramk.a^n 
Asbutosh Silver fubike Volumes, III, p. 260. ’ ‘ ^ » 

7. Epi. Ind. IX. pp. 234-37. 

8. Tab. Nas., p. 22. It is also referred to in some detail in the Diwan of 
Masudu-Sad b. Salman, a contemporary poet of Masud III ; Ellicht IV n 526 7 

9. Ind. Ant. XV, p. 9. ‘ 

10. Vidyapati, Puru^parik^i, Eng. Trans, by Nerurkar. pp. 146-7. In a 
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ban\ before the final engagement ' 

fnto Rajputana, likewise, both from the north and the west, the Turks 
carried their arms. In an inscription of the Chauhan mier, Chachiga Deva 
of Nadol, dated 1319/1262 a.d. reference is made to the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the Turushkas by Aiiahilla Deva, a contemporary of Bhima I of 
Gujarat.^^ His son Kaltiana, the dates of whose inscriptions range from 
vs. 1218/1161 to 1236/1179, also destroyed a Tnruslika army.*® It was 
perhaps one of these expediti<His which resulted in th capture of Nagtiur (in 
Marwar State) by Bahlim, governor of the Punjao undei Bahram, as 
recorded by the author of tl^e Tabaqat-i-Naairi.' * After his conquest Sind 
the Ghoride king intensified his pressure on western RajixJtana, in order, 
as has leen suggested above. tO force a passage into Hindusthan. A muti- 
lated inscription at Kiiadu near Mt. Abo, datt'd v.s 235/1178 .\.D. records 
the repair of an idol 'emple broken by a Turusiika army. ** ^ 

The most vigorous pressure, howewr, was bound to be felt by the 
Chauhanas who guarded the entrance. Durlava II of Sambhar is said to 
have lost his life in fighting the Turks. Ajayadeva, the founder of Ajmer, 
is credited with having defeated the Muslim intruders.’** During ♦he reign 
of his son Anioraja the Turks destroyed l-^ashkar and reached as far as 
Anasagar where they were signally defeated. In the folJow’ing reign, that of 
his son Vigraharaja IV, the Turks advanced on Balbera’" ^modern Rup- 
nagar, Kishangarh state). The famous Delhi pillar inscription of Vigraha- 
raja TV dattd v.s. 1220/1163 records his conqutist of the land betwwn 
the Vindhya and the Himalayas, his extermination of the Mkrehas and to 
his rt'storation of the land to the Aryas.” He exliorts his descendants to 
carry on the campaign agaimst the unclean invaders, A more definite evi- 
dence of tlic threatening advance of the Ikirks is furnished by an inscrijv 
tion of Prithviraja 1 who records the fortification of the frontier town of 
llansi to check the progress of the “ Hammira who has Ixcomc the caus*! 
of anxiety to the world”.’’' The inscription also mentions the c^^nquest of 
” Panchapur ”, probably the same as Pachapattan (Pakpattaii) on the 
Sutlej. If this is so, then the mention of Hansi along with Pakpattari indi- 
cat(‘s the tract through which these invasions occurred, and points to a i>oIicy" 
of exxupying the imtxjrtant towns on this route with a view to close it 

Sanskrit drama named Rambltd Manjmt, he is called the " destroyer of all the 
Jai'anas 

11. E/>f. Jnd. IX, pp. 62-63 ; OjHA, Rajputone ka Itihas, I, p. 269. 

12. Epi. Ind. XI. pp. 46-51. 13. P. 24. 

14. Epi. Ind. XI, p. 72. 15. Ojha. op. cit. I, p. 268. 

16. Ind. Ant, XX, p. 202 ; Sarpa, Ajmer, p. 79. 

17. Ind. Ant. 1890, pp. 215-17. 

18. Ind, Ant. XLI, pp. 17-18. Thomas : Chronicler erf the Pathmt Kmgr of 
Delhi, p. 59, noticed a coin of one Kilhana with the Arabic legend of Sim 
(light) on the obverse, which, according to him, is found only on the coins of 
Masud in. If his reading is correct then we must suppose that Kilhana was origi- 
nally Masud’a feudatory who later rebelled and fortified the route from Pakpattan. 
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effectively. No epigraplhic records exist to show the extent to which ^this 
policy was carried out, but we know that a few years later, Bhati^da,'^® 
siPiated about a hundred miles north of Hansi, had become’ a Chauhana 
frontier town when Muhammud b. Sam captured it in Almost 

immediately the Chauhans under Prithviraja came up and recovered the 
fortress and Muhammud suffered his first defeat in Tarain. 


19. The word is written in the Muslim chronicles and read by Ravwty as 
Tabarhindah. No such place ever existed. No one acquainted with the hurried 
style of writing of the Persian copyists can fail to see that transposition of a few 
dots and a careless joining of letters are all that is required for making Bhatinda 
read Tabarhinda or even Sarhind. 

20. Tab. Nos., pp. 118-19. 



RACE AND IMMUNITY IN INDIA 

Bv 

D. D KOSAMBL Poona. 


In June 1939, a high official of the Germa*i army named LAMOTTf vmote two 
letters inquiring about the remarkable health reported o be prevalent amonf the 
Hunzas. A Iota! anthropologist having been “ unable to gi ce any inlormation rt^rd 
ing these the letters were sent to me for an answer. Relevant ^.*>rlions of the 
original letters, and my answer of July 11, 1939 are repiuduced here in Uic hor>e 
that others may be able to contribute to the subject. 

June 12, 19^9 

Der lidliere (ieneralarzt der indischen Arm^*e Me. Ca. ; lofi bcrirhtcL von einem 
Volksstainm der Hunzii ’S im Nordwestzipfel vun Indjen am Karakorum, dass diesew 
das* gesvirideste Volk der Welt sei, selbst der sonst totlich verlaufe^e Milzbrand 
verursache bei den Hunzas nur eine leichte Rotung der Haut. Ein andflrer Englander 
I^rimer hat fcstgestellt. da.ss bei den Hunzas, die von alien Fremd-Einfliissen frei 
geblieben waren. das Burschaki ges^^rodien \v:rd. es soil die nord indische Ursprachc 
sein, die gesprochen wiirdc. bevor die Sansekrit sprechenden nordlichen \ biker nach 
Indien einfielen. 

Mich intereasiert nun vor allem folgendes : Wemn die von Norden einlallenden 
Vbtker, nicht zu den Hunza.s gekommen sind und diese im Gegensatz zu den andcreri 
Indent sich 100% Gesundtheit erfreuen, dann miissen milhin die einfallendon nbrd- 
lichen Vblker cinen unheilvollen Einfluss auf die indische IJrbevblkerung *au8geubl 
haben und damit wiirde die «:> geme bei uns vertretene Ansichi falsch sein. dass die 
von Norden gekommene!i Eroberer erst Indien zur , BluLe gebraclit haben. Man 
kbnnte dies vergleichen mil dem schlechtcm Einfluss der Ziv^ilisation des weisaen 
Menschen auf andere Vblker. Ueberall wo der weisse Mensch hingekommrm ist, ist 
die ortseingesessene Bevblkeruog krank und ungliicklich geworden, und der weisse 
Mensdi bringt anch ja auch selbsl langsam aber sicher um. 

Idi ware Ihnen nun sehr danfltbar, wenn Sie gelegentlich eines Schreibens an 
Ihren friilieien Chef diese Punkte beriihren wiirden und ihm um seine Auffassung 
uber die Hunzas fragen wiirderL Sind aie wirklich so gesund, dann verlohnt es aich 
doch auch so zu leben wie sie, denn kein Reichtum ist grosser als Gesuicatheit. 

Lamotte. 

June 20, 1939. 

Meinen an Frl. Frundt gerichteten Brief vom 12. 6. 39, der Ihnen ja zugdil. 
kann ich noch ergSnzen. McCarrison schreibt fiber die Hunzas : “ Die einzige 
Nahrung dieses Volkes besteht bis heute aus Gctreidekbrnern. Gemusc und Obst, mil 
einer gewissen Menge von Milch und Butter, und Ziegenfieisch nur an festlichcn 
Tagen. Die Nahrungsmenge ist so knapp, dass sie in der Rcgel koine Hunde halfen 
kbnnen. Ausser den Kbmerfruchten — Wetzen, Gerste und Mais — reifen rcichliche 
Emten von Aprikosen. IMese dbrren sie in der Sonne und verwenden sie ausgiebig 
in der Emahrung. Die lebensdauer ist bei diesen I^uten ausserordentlich lang, Wenn 
man die Strenge des Winters in diesem Teil des Him^aja in Betrachl zieht, wie 
auch dass ihre Haus und Schutzeinrichtungen fiberaus primitiv sind, so erscheint in 
Evidenz, dass die notgedrungene Beschrankung auf unverfilschte Nahrung sich inil 
langer lebensdauer mil ausdauemder Lebenskraft und voUkommener Kbrper vert- 
rfigt. 
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Weim man nun demgegenuber den Gesundtheitszustand in Europa und I^da- 
merika betrachtet, so muss^ man leider sagen, dass er nicht gut ist. Wenn den^icht 
so ware, 'dann wiirden ni^it uberall Krankenhaiiser, Sanatorien, Pflege und Erfiol- 
ungsheime und degleichen wie Pilze aus der Erde schiessen und nidittaglich neue 
Medicamente und angeblidie Heilmittel auf den Maxkt geworfen werden. Ehirch alle 
diesc Sachen wird aber nicht der Kempunkt beriihrt, namlich die Lebensfiohrung des 
<iinzelnen Menschen und zwar in geistiger, korperlicher und seelischer Hinsicht. 

Was das rein Korperliche angeht, so liegt der Hauptschaden wohl darin, dass die 
Nahrungsmittel denaturiert, chemisiert und sonst verfalscht sind und Leben kann 
schliesslidi nur von lebender Nahrung kommen, die wie bei den Hunzas unverfaslcht 
genossen wird. 

Wir haben nun in verschiedenen I^ndern Reformbestrebungen, die auf eine 
naturgemasse Lcbensweise hinzielen und es sind auch schon einige Ergebnisse zu ver- 
zeichnen insofern, dass ein kleiner Kreis von Menschen zur Erkenntniss gekommen 
ist, dass unser Leben falsch ist, und sich nun bemiiht, durch verniinftiges Leben 
gesund zu werden. Was niitzt alles Aiisserlichc, w^enn der Mensch nicht 1CX)% gesund 
und sein Leijen vollenden kann. Wir haben hierfur zwei gute Siitze : Kein R^ich- 
tum o Mensch ist grosser als Gesundtheit und Was niitzet Dir der Erde Geld, kein 
krankcr Mensch gc^niesst die Welt. 

Giebt es nun auch in Indien ahnliche Reformbestrebungen und regt das Beispiel 
der Hunzas auch andere Volkstamme zur Nacheiferung an. Ist der Gesundtheits- 
zustand in Indien wolil besser als in Europa. An und fiir sich miisste dies der Fall 
sein, da durch das bevorzugte Klima sich die Bevdikerung docb leicht richtig ernahren 
und leben kann. 

Meine Fragen ruhren daher, \v(‘i! es liir uns sehr schwer ist, sich ein rcchtes Bild 
vom heutigen Indien zu machen da wir im allgemeinen Indien nur durch die englis- 
che Brillo zu s<.*hen bekomnien und andere Europaer, selbst solche die jahrelang in 
Indiem gelebt haben, nur die Oberflache Indiens beriihrt haben und nicht viel mehr 
:i!s ihren Klub kennen, Ihn so erfreulicher war es fiir uns. durch Frl. Frundt etwas 
naheres zu hdren und zu vSehen, mil welcher Liebe sie vcrsucht hat Indien kennen zu 
lernen. Ueber die Vergangenhedt Indiens konnen wir uns schon unterrichten, da wir 
gute Ueber setzungen der Bhagavad-Gita der Veden ii. s. w. haben. 

Lamotte. 

In the first place, I can fiirnisli no additional information about the Hunzas. 
The region is isolated, and the nearest friends I could locate could, at the most, 
reach some porlioas of Ladakh. I do not know any anthropologist who has made a 
partiailar study of the health statistics of the tribe. My own information, therefore, 
would also awne from such reports as that of MacCakrison, and D)RIMer’s book 
[iMn^mge Hmiting on t.hr Karakorum]. However, even admitting the absence of 
vital statistics, such as infant mortality, and with the agreement that the tribe in 
question is exceptionally healthy. I believe that my comments upon Herr Lamottf/S 
letter might be of some ust\ 

Firstly, the Hunzas might possess a pre- Aryan language, but this says nothing 
about their race. Let me point out the Brahui-speaking people in Afghanistan, sur- 
rounded by Aryan linguistic groups. Brahui is undoubtedly Dravidian, but the 
people have physically nothing in common witli the Dravidians of South India. The 
latest analyses claim to have proved what wasf an old contention : that the Gond 
language f-and perhaps those of some of our other primitive tribes-} belongs to the 
Finno-Ugrian group. But it would bei laughable to think of those dark, slim and 
physically underdeveloped savages as of the same stock as the Finns and the 
Basques. To take an instance outside of India, the American Red Indians are 
considered as belonging to a Mongdewd stock, and even the language is definitely 
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Mo!|goloid in origin, in so its spoken wonts can be grouped (a considerable pro- 
poruj^ of thie words are usualJy replaced by signs of* the hand in actual talk]. 
But there is still an essenliaf diuerence in the racial stock, because the Hirsafeld 
blood tests show that the pure Amerind stock lacks all blood genes except 0, where- 
as the “ Mongols ” including Chinese have a remarkabiy liigh and characteristic 
concentration of the gene B. So, I conclude that the Aryan invasion can hardly 
have anything to do with the incidence of disease in the West, ci the health of such 
out-of-the-way people as Jie Hunzas. 

The second poini is the diet. You are surely avv'^re that most of us in India 
do not drink alcoholic liquors, have few habitual daigs >f any sort to aid m, an*! 
are vegetarians. I assure you from my experience dunng the pel d tliat 1 S|>ert 
doing healih work in the villages, that the vast majorit*- ol our Indian pcasaatis 
have even less to eat than iiie Hunzas do. But th( y ard decidedly less ;iealth> 
This, of course, has a great deal to do with the climate also. In our part of the 
('ouniry malaria is endemic, and there are othei diseases such the bubnir iilaguc, 
cholera, typhoid, which eacVi of us has si-en at cltise ran^ * bi-.t which c.ui bo studied 
in countries like Ck-m .any only as labora!or>» phernMnena. Mi si d tin -le, o! coursjj. ^ 
cxiiild hardly exist in a cold climate and at high altitude, ii* a thinly 
aiunlry. To this extent, Heir I^moltes conclusion is valid, that a civilized imxle 
of life is less healthy than thai of the Hunzas. But this is often due to the exploi- 
tation, hard work, ixior diet, ac(‘ommi<xiation and mental strain, that a great portion 
ol the working cUes jxipulation has to iind<r,r,o m eveuy civilized country that 1 have 
s(x*n. 

'llic next phnt would be more remarkable ; why are the Hun/as more healthy 
than those, who live in similar surroundings in other parts of the world : the Alps, 
or Tib<t, o; the Andos ’' Thi’., again, 1 take as an assumption, bt cause' I don’t be- 
lieve that the necessary statistical data of a really thorough and' reiiablu character 
aie io Ik had. But on the basis of that assumption, my explanation would he. 
sceuevs hal different, in all pn>l)ability. from that ol I lent LaiiKxtle J would take 
rlirnaie and diet into corvid' ration but stress stdeclion, hert‘dity, and isolation. By 
heredity, 1 do not mean destxmf from .Aryan.s and non-Aryans. For all I know, 
tlu; Huruas of today might be racially entirely di.stinct from the pt'ople that lived 
thore a thous^ind year.', ago. In Cioa, in my own village, I can as.sure you that 
the region wiiich !«. now Le'cming with people (ixipulalion over KK) per sq. kilometer 1 
had hardly anyone living in it a hundred years ago . malaria and some 
unknown epidemiic having killed and driven off all the inhabitants. In such a plact* 
it would be difficult to dettTmine w-ho is descended from whom ov( a range of 
centuries. In the Karakonim, a similar situation will probably not prevail, but, 
in my opinion, the rigorous climate will atilomalically act as al Darwinian si'lective 
agency, and kill off all the unfit at some time. 

By heredity, then, I mean that Uie living members of the tribe as c'onslituted 
at present must be all descended by inbreeding from very few ancestors, and must 
have inherited an exceptionally favourable germ-plasm and a high survival- value 
factor. The absence of contact with the outside world helps here, in that no bad 
hereditary' traits would be imported. The inbreeding would develop receshve lethal 
genes to the utmost, killing off by cooperation of the environment all the least fit. 

The isolation factor acts in a slightly different way. No major epidemic (an 
have been imported because of this. The populations to compare with our tribe 
in cuiMion would be those of, say, 'ITistao da Cunha, or Spitsbergen, In the latter 
case, at least, you will find that the people are quite healtliy till a ship calls. ITien, 
the entire population suffers from colds, from which they arc immune for the rest 
of the lime. Now isoUUion itself would not have a favouiable effect unless the total 
population isolated were small This we find also in the two other places mefT^iow^d. 
For this, you can receive a theoretical grounding from the bio-mathematical studies 
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of VoLTERRA ( Le<;ons sur la Lutte pour la Vie\ , Lotka and others. If a disea^^ of 
a chronic character enters 6 small isolated population, the result would be tha^ the 
whole lot would more or Teas take it, and all eventually recover froml it or thosj^ 
not immune would be wiped out. A succession of such attacks would either kill 
off the whole population, or leave only those immune. This, I take it, is what has 
happened in that remote corner of the Karakorum. For a larger population, the 
facts are not so simple. The disease will rarely run its full course over the whole 
population at once. It will exterminate, or be driven off from, a small section at 
the most. As a result there is usually a perpetual cyclic course, during which there 
is some portion of the population always acting as a carrier for the epidemic. This 
cannot happen for a s.mall community like the three hundred people of TristaO da 
Cunha island. Please understand that population is a technical temi where disease 
is concerned, and includes all carriers. For example, the bubonic plague “ popula- 
tion ” would include all rats as well as all human beings capable of being dnfected, 
along with the intermediate carrier, the< fleas. In the Himalayas we know that in- 
termediate parasitic carriers are rare. In many places, the water supply is of an 
exceptional purity, and for the tribe in question, there may even be some favour- 
%le mineral content. 

Hunza isolation, however, was not absolute, as is seen from the records of 
Chinese and otlier conquests, of penetration by Buddhist and Mohammedan mis- 
sionaries, and traders. The harsh ' climate, therefore, operated jointly with a mild 
but comparatively 'U(‘ady cxpisure to infection. Both of these selective agencies 
were lacking in the South Sea islands, which had only isolation and a healthy natural 
diet : the result was a beautiful and vigorous race that perished at its first contact 
with the diseases and vices of the white man. 

Civilization by itself need not be a hindrance. Civilized communities if baaed 
upon the Ideal of service rather than of profit, command all the chemical, mechanical, 
and scientific means for producinK a healthier population on a larger scale than that 
of the Hunza.s. Many countries possess, even at present, the necessary means for 
producing enough sustenance for all members of their population ; to produce the 
lutessaiy comfortable living conditions. Perhaps geneticists could .select, by pro- 
per scientific tests, people of .such inheritable physical qualities as to bleed a race 
better than the Hunzas. But, all these countries are. if anything, going the wrong 
nay. The general index <»f consumers’ production and means of livelihood avail- 
able for the average citizen are usually going down, most of the spare national 
energy being absorbed by armaments. 

The ailtural factor is probably not hereditary. I do not know of any impor- 
tant txmtribution tq civilization, as such, made either by the Hunzas or any other 
long lived race. 

As for reforms in tlie country' improving the condition of the people, the out- 
look is decidedly poor. Our politicians have tried to enforce prohibition, but mostly 
of the country wine that has a high vitamin B content ; the sole amelioration here 
is due to economic and not to dietetic factors. Salt, a necessity of life in our hot 
climate is still heavily taxed. McCarrisson was occupied with experiments on 
diet, which might explain his views on immunity among the Hunzas. But his 
aiiccessor in the institute at Coonoor, finding tliat handpolished rice had a higher 
vitamin content than that husked by machine, could only recommend that the rice 
policing mills be forbidden for the good of the population. That the population 
hadn’t enough to eat, and that the time saved from the labour of dealing with 'the 
cereal by hand might enable them to earn a little more never struck him. There 
isn’t the slightest doubt that the general Indian diet is deficient in vitamins, but 
for the average Indian, the most serious deficiency’ is that of bulk and nourishment 
as such. 
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A The hospitals, sanato’^.a etc. that Herr Lamotte regrets in Europe are a rare 
omenofi in India, being at best a middle class Ser\'ic». But unless one is 
oold-blooded enough to take death and/ illness as just curious aspects of life and 
health, the resuh of the lack of medical fadlities cannot be called happy. In one 
matter and only in one can we be said to have gained soiiBethint, and that is the 
ability to survive under the most wretched amditions. Undoubtedly, this ability 
is also shared by the poor Chinese coolies, Examples arc easy to produce. The 
state of Florida in the U.S A. had all its cattle wiped out by cattle tick fever, and 
the ticks jxTsisJed e/en when all the game was shot off i,i a desperate attempt io 
eliminate the parasites. The solution was the impo"-* of ordinary Indian cattle 
{called Brahma or Brahmin cattle in the l'.S.A.j which tl ove und r conditk^ns that 
did not permit any other cattle to survive. There was a pea blight in the Midwest 
of the U.S,A. which affecte J all peas except some v''.y miserable shrivelKd Indian 
specimejis. With interbreeding, the seed dealers were able to cri'ss the disease i\* 
sistan. qualities of Indian peiiS wit!i the supenur meat content of» other v^aricties, 
prtxlucing satisfactory seeds w'ithin hilt a dozen pea ''':*ncrations. Both of UtoiK* 
cases have occurred within the last ten years. At Benanjs and other hoiy places 
we still have the aixient (ustom of dedicating an oidinarv bull calf to Siva ; dtf"’ 
calf is branded, and released to wander where it will, to cat in any field without 
punishment. The ’•csult is invariably a superb breed bull, one which would lake 
a prize at an ordinary cattle show. On the other hand, atlcntpts to improve Indian 
.stock by imtK)nif)g cattle from other countrieN have failed. The conclusion is that 
under Indian conditions, the plants, the animals, and presiinuibiy the human 
beings, are doing as well as possible. The only way of improving Iheii physical 
characteristics is. therefore, to improve the conditions. So far as I can see, there 
is no chance of any sudi permanent imprwement, without socializing tlte means 
of production. 



SOME PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH RAVIVARMAN 
KULASEKHARA 

By 

K. KANAKASABHAPATHY PILLAI, Madras 


Ravivarman Kulasckhara, alias Sanpramadhira (firm in battle) was a great 
meditwal ruler in Travancore. He carried his victorious arms far into the regions 
the neighbouring kingdoms. Though the contemporary epigraphic sources of 
information about the king and his exploits are considerable, yet several problems 
connected with him remain still uncertain. 


hirst regarding his parents. ITiat his father was Jayasimha who was ruling 
Kerala country and who belonged to the Yadu race is mentioned in Ravi- 
varman's inscriptions.^ Whence does this Yadu or Yadava line spring up at thjs 
stage? hor some centuries prior to this period i.c. the 13th century A.D. when 
jayasimha flourished, we do not hear of any ruler of the Yadava line in the region 
of 1 ravancore. Ravivarman insistently refers in his inscriptions- with pride to 
his \adu origin ; and the court Poet who has sung his praise has described him 
as Yadunandana, Yiidubhupathi, Yaduvamsii-Vibhushana etc. 


The only other set of ruk'rs in early Travancore, who belonged to the Yadava 
stock were the Aayi Kings. Most unmistakably the available inscriptions of those 
kings assert that they were Vadavas.^* The last known ruler of the Aayi line of 
kings is Viiercunaditya Varagupa wlufsc jx'iiod of rule is reckoned to have been 
in the 9th Century Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar ventures to suggest that 
the dynasty died out s<K)n after the demise of Vikramaditya Varagupa.’^ But he 
adduces no specific grounds foi his suggestion. 

It iH not, 1 beheve. tar fetched to trace a connection bdween the earlier and 
hilcT members o| the Yadava line. That the Aayi Kings like Ko-kkarunanda- 
dakkan and Vikramaditya Varaguna were ruling over South Travancore is evident 
horn the Hu.ur Office l>!alt;s. As indicated by Mr. Gopinatha Rao^* these kings 
tK'longing to the line of Ay-Vels were the early rulers of Veniid and the name Verniid 
U^-lf must have Ixxn derived from them (Ve) 1 nad and not Ven + nad as 
Mr. Vrnkavva surmised). And Mr. Rao distinctly states that the family of the 
rulers of \enad branched off into the Jayatunganadu, Tinippapur and other divi- 
sions. Her(‘ we see verily tlie connection between the early Aayi kings and Jaya- 
simna because Jayatunganadu or Jayasimlianadu was socalled only after laya- 
simha. Jayasimha must have been a scion of the Aayi famil>^ which was reduced 
to the position ol vassalage after the Cola conquest of Venad and must have by 
his own prowess amqiiercd Kojamba and the adjoining regions where he establisli- 
ed his rule. 


What then do wo know of Umadfvi the mother of Ravivarman ? Mr. Nagam 

1. Efngjuphica Indira Vol. IV, p. I4fi. 

2. ^:e .\i('h:iological Sirirs Vol. H p 59 

- ^ P- 15^3. 

I Orkntal Conference of 1937, p. 708. 

S' iSrbSn “ 
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Aiya states that there v'os a queen of the Kupaka family named Uma Devi ruling 
o\er Venad and that she ^vas married by Ja^asimha.? And this piece of informa- 
tion, he says, is derived from the inscription at the temple of Aru]a3aperumal at 
Kanchi ! A study of the inscription would convince any one that Mr. Nagam 
Aiya’s deductions regarding the family of Uma Devi and he.* earlier rule ov^er 
Venad are unwarranted. Tn’e, among the long string of binidas of Ravivarman 
found in his inscriptions, one describes him as the ' Kupaka Universal Monarch ' 
That reference may mean either that he had inlierited ilie Kupakadesa from his 
father or that he might have added later to his patrimony Kdlamba, the outlying 
regions of Kupakadesa by conquest.^ Suicly 'u Uiir" Devi was the queen of tile 
Kupaka family ruling earlier over VenaJ. thes<* fac .oald h e found a place 
in the inscription wheie he spetdically refers to the ra^'C and family of Ins fatiiCi. 

While Mr. Nagam A ha’s conclusion is uncon. inring, a id'ent view, suggeiJod 
or iirolied by Mr. Hodivala :s still more so. These is a relcrcnfr *0 ©'"ft M^r 
Banuid ihf son of Li'C daughter c* Kales D<\var’ rendering help to Vli 1 Pandya 
againsi his rival Sundaia Pandya in Wassuf's . il Anisin Mr. ’iODIVALA 

suggests*" an idem ftcation of WassaPs Mapai Barmul voih RaViVarman, whjyj^ 
t^’ould lead 10 the coiichision that Uma IX^vi was a ciaughier of Maravurman Kula- 
sTkhara Pandya »12»>8-131() A.D.). Mr. Hodivala’s line of approadi st'ems to be 
that ■ Manar Barrnnl ’ stands tor Maravarman and that Ravivarman was also 
known as Maravarman, None can dispute the fact that Kavivatman aUo had the 
typical Pandyan surname Maravarman.tt 

In this oonmMion the light thrown on the relationship between Ravivarman 
and Maravannan Kula'^'khara by IMdthilakam^'' dunild be taken into consickTa- 
lion. There it is slated that Ravivarman after defeating Vikrama Pandya who 
had iru’adcd Venad, handed ovir the vanquislied prince to his suzerain and mar- 
ried his daughter. This suzerain must have been none other than Maravannan 
Kulas«“khara (12t>8-13-10 a.o.'* who was the la.4 of the great I'andyas. And llic 
r**dndya princess married by l^vivarman must have betm the daughter of Kula- 
Si'kliara. T'he discrepancy Ixaw'etm the conflicting acctnmls of LiJuthilakam and 
Tazjiyutul Am^cr can be explained only in this way that the latter account con- 
tains a slip ; instead of the son of the daughter ol Kales Dewar, it should have 
fx'en ‘the husbo'd of the daughter tf Kales Deuiir.’ 

'fhe reasons for this conclusion can easily be indicated. Wassaf was writing 
from hearsay and he was himself far away from South India. Again his main 
object was to give an ac.xnint (>f the Mongol invasions oi India.” Under sudi 
nicumslances his account of persons and thdr relationship lannol ix* accepted as 
accurate. 

\vhat at best we can conclude about Uma IXvi, in the present .state of our 
knowledge is that she might have been connc*cled with S(jme royal family in Kerala 


7. 5/aP' Mamuil Vol. I, p. 258. 

on was the country around Aitingal which is only alxHit 

Quilon. See Indian Antiquary Vol. VII, p. 275 and Vol.' XXIV, 

p. ZoZ. 

'I'l- Kupaka country itself carrie to be called .layatunganadu after Jayasimha. 

1 here is lesser likelihocxi of its having been caked so, if Jayasimha had ruled over 
It merely by virtue of his wife’s claim over il. 

9, Elliot and Dow son Vol. Ill, p. 54. 
it). Studies in Indo-Muslim History p. 245. 

11. T. A. S. VV>I. 11, p, .59. 

12. LUathUakam is a Malayalam Grammar in Sanskrit of the 141h or 15th 
century a.d. Many relevant refenmees to the political events and personalities of 
mediatval Travancore are found there. 

13. Elliot and Dowson Vol. Ill, p. 25. 
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or more probably she had royal relationship only after she became the queen pi 
Jayasimha. 


Conquests of Ravivarman. 

rhere is no justification to belittle the exploits and achievements of Ravi- 
varman. Mr, Gopinaiha Rao described his victorious triumph as ‘ nothing more 
than a raid/^i* Another Travancore archaeologist held that the title of Kula- 
sekhara adopted by him was an indication of Ravivarman’s subordinate position 
under Maravarman Kulasekhara,’-' This view is untenable. As Sewell had 
shown/'* the position of Maravarman Kulaaokhara in the latter part of his reign 
was weak and it was difficult for him evx*n to maintain his hold over the members 
of his family and subordinate rulers set up by him. 

What were the territories that Ravivarman had inherited from his father ? 
From the statement found in the Arulalaperumal inscription that Ravivarman took 
possession of Kerala, which he ruled as he did his town of Kdlamba/'^ we dan 
infer that Jayasimha must have been the ruler of Kolamba and the surrounding 
«^on i.e. the Kupakadcsa. Mr. Noam Aiya states that Jayasimha had conquered 
part of Nanjanad,'" but he does not indicate the source of hief information. Tha^ 
Jayasimha must have ruled over Vcnad is evidenced by tlie description of Ravivar- 
man avS a ruler of Venad while yet a boy, in UlathUakarn.^f Moreover an ancient 
Malayalam work called ‘ Unnunilisandesam ' describes Ravivarman as ‘ Venadar- 
koT?.’ 

further from llie facts that the land around Quilon came to be known as 
Jayatunganadu (a later corruption of Jayasimhanadu) and that Jayasimha styled 
himsedf as Vira Kerala, it can be inferred that he himself might have conquered 
some parts of Kerala to the north of K6|amba. 

'Hie firsK important battle engaged in by Ravivarman must ha\e been against 
Vikrama Pandya. From a Cidambaram inscription Vikrama Pandya is known to 
have been engaged in exploits in Venad. This is corroborated by records in 
Tinnevelly and South Arcot of the 14th year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. It 
is further reinforced by the verse in Lilathilakam. But the suggestion made by 
Dr. S. K. Aiyan(;ak^' that Vikrama Pandya was actually ruling over Venad is not 
borne out either by that verse or any of the other sources. As noted above, 
IMathilakam describ(*s Ravivarman as the ruler of Venad at the time he defeated 
Vikrama Pandya. It is reasonable to conclude that Ravivarman must have inher- 
ited Venad from his father. During hia minority Vikrama Pandya must have tried 
to secure possession ol Venad and in this he was foiled by young Ravdvarman. 

According to the verse in LUathUakam the vanquished Vikrama Pandya w'as 
handed over to the I^andya Suzerain, who gave his daughter in marriage to 


i 

assumed the name Maravarman Kulascichara^after 
the Pandy'an king and on tins basis assumes that he mieht have heen tho m- ^ 
of the Pandya This is baseless. It must be remeXed that tXame KM 
hara nt^d not be traced to the P5ndya ruler, because several earl." r ^d^' 
quent Kings in Travancore have had that name. ° 

16. HistinticaJ In.^7if>tiom of South India, p. 158. 

with'modfrn'^.Um" been definitely identified 

18. State Manual Vol. I, p, 261. 

19. IMulhilakam Silpam VIH, Sloka 183. 

i” ^ bit- A. K. PISHAROTI says 

(p. 2^-23) that Aditya Varman. a brother of Ravivarman was ruling over Venad 
presumably on behalf of Ravivarman. 

21. Neu> Indian Antiquary Vol, I. p. 157. 
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W^vivaiman. That this PSndjn sueerain referred to, must have been none other 
than Maravanniin KulaiSekhara is beyond doubt, becsdise he was the chief PSndya 
niter at the timeiJ** On account of the ambiguity in the wording} oT the iArulS- 
laperumal inscription ttie Madras epigraphist held the view that Ravivarman 
married the PSndya princess in his 33rd year. But the .stanza in 
gives the lie direct to that view. It is unmistakably referred to in the verse that 
the victory over Viknama P.^dv^ was won when Raviv’arman w'as a boy 
fKshmapala l^lal.). The irresistible inference is that the defeat of Vik*ama 
I^ndyn and the consequent marriage of the PSnd’ a princess must ha»’e tr^keii 
place much earlier than in his 33rd year. ^‘ 

After he Ind firmly st'ated himstdf on the liirone. Ravivarman began his ex- 
ploits in the east. It is now agreed that there were two X'lrn I^ndyas aii^ng 
the adversaries of Ravivarman. One was the ruler of Venad, who lii»d assumed 
the name of \^ra PSndya,*-^ the other was the ‘ I'ir Pandi * of W^ssri or * Bb 
Pandi ' of Amir Kliu.sm. - the illegitimate si>n of ‘ 'avarmar KulasT'^diara. Of 
the two, who was ^he Vira l^ndya driven into the ivorikana and thence into Ujf: 
•fairest ? Some wTiters suggest that Udaya Marihanda Varma alias Vira Pand^ 
the ruler of Venad was tne Vira Pand>Ti subjugated and driven to Konkan.*^ I 
am inclined to think that this Vira Pairdya must have been the son of Miiravar- 
man Kulasekhara. From the Keralapuram inscription of I'dayamarthandavarman.^** 
it is inferred that his accession to the thnme of V'enad must have bt*e.n in 487 
!4.E. i.e. 131213 A.D. which w'as about the samt' time w’hen Ravivarman crowned 
himself ai Kanchi. The Arulalatxjrumal inscription runs thus : Having cele- 

brated his ammation festival wiien he had vanquished the Keralas, Pandyas and 
Colas, having driven that enemy A'lra Pandya, who after his defeat in battle had 
gOTK' to Korikana, from there even, together with his large army, into the forests, 
and having conquered the northern region. King Sangramadhira ^herc at Kanchi 
wrote his fouith year.’* Unless the inscription was hwefless about the sequence 
of events the natural condusion is that the pursuit! of the vanquislied V^ra P&ndya 
must have taken place after the. coronation and before the 4th ytar. Kven assum- 
ing for the sake of argument, that the pursuit took place sometime before the 
coronation of Kavivarman, bow is that rwwiciliable with the accession of Udaya- 
Tnarthandan in Venad in 1313-14 if the latter were the pursued foe ? 

That Ravivarman subw'oucntl’y defc‘ated Sundara Pandya unmistakably 
irderred frtim the inscription at PoonamaHe.®^* The insignia on the top of the 
inscription stiows the elephant god (Ankusa) the emblem of the ( n 'ras, surmmmt- 
ing the fish and the tiger, the signs of the Pandya and the Co)a, thereby indicating 
clearly the establishment of the dominance of the Chera over the Pandya and 
Cola powers. 

An apparent incongnjity arises as to why Ravivarman who first went to war 
against \^ira Pandya on behalf of his brother-in law Sundara Pandya should have 

22. This sets at rest the controversies as to whose daughter Ravivarman 
mamed. (^jpinatha Hao conjectured (T. A. S. Vol. II, p. 55! that the 'daughter 
of Pand}^! may have bean the daughter of Maravarman Kulasekhara, Jatiivarman 
Sundara randya II or Vikrama !*andya. 

22a. I do not see how Dr. S. K. Aiyangar is able to ccmclude definitely that 
Ravivarman’s marriage took place in his 26th year. Mr. S, I>sikavinayakom 
Piila>^s suggestion that the poetic exprc.saion ' KshmSpala balah ' should not be 
loo literally interpreted, carries weight with it ; but I fee! that even noetic licence 
could not permit the description of a man of 33 as a ' Kshraapala bSlan.' 

23. This Udayamarthkndavarma must have been a relative of Ravivarman 
stationed as the local nilcr of Venad. I^ter he must have rebelled. 

24. See K. A. N, SAfJTRY’s Pandya Kingdom, p. 2C)7. 

25. r. A, S. Vol. IV, p. 89. 26. A. R. E, 1911— Para. 40. 
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later turned against the latter himself. It must be remembered that the prim<^ 
motive of iRavivarman was to win military glory for himseff and estabJi^ his 
a9cendanc> over the Pandyas and Cojas. That is unmistakably proved by the 
insignia on the top of the inscription of Poonamalle. 

How Ravivarman could have passed by Madura without encountering opposi- 
tion from the Muhammadan garrison there has been doubted by Dr. Kielhorn^^ 
and the author of the Mysore Gazeftteer^*^ but as Prof. K. A. N. Sastry®® has 
shown, the real fact is that no garrison seems to have been stationed at Madura 
after Malik Kafur’s raid. In this connection it must be noted that the statement 
of Sir W. llAir/<' that Ravivarman was one of the kings vanquished/ by MaliSc 
Kafur, is made without any foundation. None of the authorities, Amir Khusru, 
Bami nor Wassaf lend support to that view. 

Finally there is a confusion in the reckonning of dates of the inscription at 
Kanchi and at Tiruvadi. His inscriptions assert that he was crowned on the 
banks of Vegavati at 0)njcevaram in his 46th year, which fell in 1312-13 AJ).. 
dU«it is added that he was at Kanchi also in the 4th year, it must have been about 
1315-1316 A.D. And when it is stated in the Tiruvadi inscription that in the same 
4th year he was at Tiruvadi, it must be taken that, that again must have been 
alxnit 1315-1316 a.p. But Dr. Kielhorn seems to have calculated the date of 
the Tiruvadi inscription wTongly."’' Dr. S. K. Aiyangar had accepted the date 
settled by I>. Kielhorn but has restated the date correctly? later.**^ Mr. Gopina- 
THA Rao, was, I think, aware of the problem but has not faced it. 

Regarding the circumstances leading to his death there have been some dis- 
crepancies. In the ^x‘ri^>d corresponding to the 4th year after Ravivarman’s 
coronation at Kanchi, we find inscriplioas of Muppidi Nayaka, the Kakatiya 
general in tlie Conjeevaram temple. The date of Muppidi Niayaka’s entryj into 
Conjeevaram al'cording to one of his inscriptions can be reckoned as 25th 
March 1316.'^‘* This Muppidi Nayaka claims to have appointed a Telugu Cola 
Chief M'lnavira to rule over G>njeevaram. From this it has been concluded-^'^ 
that Ravivarman must have hem defeated and killed in battle by the Kakatiyas. 
But while it is true that the Kakatiya chief got possession of Conjeevaram, we 
cannot be t(K) sure that the enemy vanquislied by him was Ravivarman, bec.ause 
there is no reference to tlie latter in the inscription which records Muppidi Nayak’s 
victories. It is not improljable that Ravivarman met with a natural death in his 
homeland, while his deput}' or representative at Kanchi might have been defeated 
by Muppidi Nayaka. 


2:'. A. R. E. 1900 Para 13. 

28i. Mysore Gazetteer Vol. II, part II, p. 1266. 

29. The Pandya Kingdom p. 208. 

'iO. Camhridr^e History of Indw Vol. Ill, p. 116. 

31. Epigraphica Indie a Vol. Mil, p. 8. 

32. See t>oHth Indian and her Muhaniadan Invaders p. 124 and Neu^ Indian 
Antii^uary Vol. I, p. 167. 

33. Eingrapltica Indka VII, p. 128. 

34. T. A. S. Vol. II p. 57, K. A. X. Sastry’s Pandya Kingdom p. 213 & 
Cambridge HL^ory of India Vol. Ill, p. 487. 



MISCELLANEA 


AN ASSAMESE VERSION OF VISNUPURI’S BHAKTl RATNAVAU 

In ascertaining the date of Vi. 5 ^\upiiri‘s Bhakii Ralmiad the following sources 
are generally taken into account : (iv; Bkakiwnala of Nabhaji compiled in Saxp at 
1689 (c. 16^ A.D.), (2) Bengali version of the Bhakii Ratmvalt made bv I-auriva 
Kriahnadas as in 15th century* aj).» (3) th * date given ;ti die tmd ''f the texi of the 
manuscript published by the Panini Office* (4) the dale of the copy of the India 
Office manuscripis (Samvat 1652 or 1595 A.ki.). Mr. M R. MajumdA’I, in his 
article on Saint his Bhakti RiMnavali in the Jourruei of the Vnitftff- 

M/y i>‘ B<'>mbay, Vol. VIII (New Series), Part 2, refers to an illusii’at.ea Gujarati 
manuscript, whidi was copied on Sunday tho seventh ol dark fialf of the month 
Falguna in Saipvat 1806 (i.e. 1750 a,i>.). 

But unfortunate.y, attention of .sdiolurs has not hitherto been directed to 
ofher source* namely the vTst Vais^^av^te literature of Assam. It is interesting to 
note that Vi^upuri’s Bhakti Ratndvdi was translated into metrical Assamese by 
Madhab Deva. thi dhet disciple of Sankara I3evjit 1449 1569 A.i>. ). tlu* Vai- 
jjnavite apostle o{ Assam, in the early part of the li/lh centry Al>. A careful 
examination of the Assamese version of the Bhakti Ratnavali may throw srrnie 
light on lh(? lew disputed problems connected witli the date and lile of the stiinl 
Vit;>nupurT. 

The Assamese version was , made by Madliab Deva during the life 
tune of his i,uiu. and wlien the latter was residing at Patbausi, in 
the Kamrup distritl. All the biographers of Sankar De\^a give tho saftie account 
under which the work Bhakti Ratmt^aTi was translated into Assamese verse. - 'Fhc 
acamnt narrated therein may bel summarised as follows : Kapthabhui^an* a Brah- 
man, being defeated in sciiolarly debate with Sankar Dwa. went to Kasi to study 
^dstras under a well known Pem^it named Brahnnananda, a desciplc of Vi^upuri. 
One day Bralirnanandn cotild not mjike clear Uie meaning ol vi sLoka of the Bhaga- 
v(Ma Pu7ana to his pupils. But Ktujthabhui^ao assisted his teacher by reciting 
some verses from the Assanwjse version of tire Bliagavata Ihirai^a. Brahnrumanda 
then tneuired alxail the aulhorsh’p of thosi- verses and from his pupil Kai.Hhabhujjan, 
he came to know all about Sankar Deva. the author of the Assamrse version of 
the Bfidgavatu Purana. 

Brahamananda then remembered about a b(yx left with him by his Guru 
Vwipuri which contained a copy of Bhakti RalndvaTt. The Saint Vi$oupuri, Uv 
fore his death, gave necessary diiiections about the disposal of the .said box. It 
was said that a Brahman student w'ould come from the eastern part of the country 
and he w'ould inform Brahmananda about a Sudra Vaigi>avite preacher of that 
region, llie box together with the text was meant for this Sudra preacher. Brah* 
mananda immediately .sent the box to Safikara Di *<^3 through Kanlhabhfi^an. Sankara 
De\fa got the copy when he w'as at Patbausi ; and at his direction Madhab Deva 
rendered it into Assamese verse, 

Irving aside the legendary account, it may reasonably be inferred that Safikara 
Dev'a got a copy of the Bhakti RatndvaTi from Kasi, and the book was tra^ 
lated into Assamese when he was at Patbausi. During his itinerant life, Sahkara 
Deva visited many places, but finally he settled down at Patbausi some time in 
1533 A.D. and stayed there till his demise in 1569 a.d. 

Madhab Deva not only rendered the original text into metrical Assamese 
but also made an extensive use of the commentary known as KMl-mdia. The 
Assamese version is here and there elucidated by the introduction of some pas- 
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sages from the commentarjr. Along with the texts, these passages are also afided 
in versified form It may therefore be presumed that the copy of the Bhakti 
RatnavaVi ' which Sankara Deva received from Kasi contained with it the com- 
mentary known as Kanti-mald, 

In his article on the date of Vi^ijupuri in the Indian Culture, Vol. V, No. I, 
r>p. 1^-99, Dr. S. K. De holds that Puru$ottama and not Jayadhvaja or Madha- 
vendra Puri was the Guru of Vi^upuri. In si^pport to his statement, Dr. De cites 
from the colophon to the commentary of Dacca University manuscripts. The Assa- 
mese version, in the following verses, refers to Punn^ottama as the guru of Vi§nupuri : 


31^ ^ I 

^ 

3^ ^ II 

II 


'csftd 

V> w 


It may therefore be inferred that the Assamese version was made from a 
similar manuscript now in the. Dacca University collections or from Eggeling 
manuscripts. 

There are other references about Vispupuri in Assamese Vaisnavite litera- 
ture. Ram Charan Thakur, a nephew and contemporary of f^ahkara Deva, in 
liis biography of f^af'kara l^.va, givc^ a detailed accciirn of i. n'ipurl. Virnu- 
puri's life as a Sanyasi, his subsequent return to householder’s life, and the inci- 
dent leading to the a>mpilation of the anthology are narrated by Ram Charan 
Thakur ifi ^ manner where facts and fiction arc interestingly intermingling. 
It is narrated that after renouncing the world, Vi^pupuri, while re- 
siding on the bank of the Ganges, one day saw a young woman bathing in the 
river barely naked. TTiis sight aroused in him a passionate desire for his wife 
and home. And immediately afterwards, Vi§pupuri returned to his wife to gratify 
his senses. But his wife sent him away with good chastisements and wise coun- 
sels. Thereupon Vii>pupurT became penitent and determined to make an end of 
this worldly life* by jumping in a burning fire. But Visnu timely appearing before 
him in disguise, prevented him from this act of self-immolation and bade him to 
lead a spiritual lite by studying Widgavala lustra. Ram Charan Thakur narrates 
the episode as follows : 


arfir imr ti 


3TT% I 

WTSTd II 

^^1^ ^ 1%^ 51^ I 

^ ^ II 


ITW 31^1 ftri ^?5r I 

^ fft STPT n 

^ few 3fe JTfT ^ife I 
5TRftfe ^ m II 


RR ^ fTfRR I 
Rtf ^ R?R U 

fefe^ rft^ srrfe I 

|r fe^R RUT It ♦ 


Cmhatl Birinchi Kumar Barua. 

* Sankar Charit, by Ram Charan Thakur, verses 3298-3300, 3302-3303. 



THE KAVINDRACARYA SUCI — IS IT A DEPENDABLE MEANS 
FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LITERARY CHRONOLOGY ? 

In a recent article’ on the “ Materials for a Chronological Study of the Tantras ” 
Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharv'a makes the following remarks® about the historical value 
of the Kai'mdrdcarya-suti 

“ In so far as tne Hindu Tantras are concerned ve can beg'n the studv with 
the catalogue of books in the Librar^^ of the famous Dt.cani scholar Kavindrricijryd, 
This list was published in tlie Gaekwad's Onenlal Series in tbe year -921. Kavlndn*- 
c^a was a contemporary" of Emi^ror Shah lahan anti Maliamahopadliyaya Vis- 
vanatha Nyayapaheanana. i'rom this Mm. Ganganath Jliit concluded 'hat Kavin 
dracarya should be assigned to the middle of the I7th <:e.ltu^y^ i.e. to Ci.?'a 1650. 
All u^o/Ks mvntwmd in the Catalogue muM Mong to a fHiwd anterior Uf 1630 A.D.'' 

As cx>ntrasted with the implicit faith of Dr. Bhatta .iuryn in t’le historical cha- 
racter of the Kavinci:adirya-suci, on the clnmgili of vvhidi he asserts tfiat all works iiiL' 
th^ list “ must belong to a oeriod anterior to ItioO A.D.” we find the following ro- 
marks of the Editor of this list Mr. R. A. K. Sliastri, on pp. xii and xiii of the In- 
troduction “ 1128- - of and 1145 and 2019, etc.- in this list 

and also some other Sahgita MSS. (Nos.) which were nU included in this list but 
belong to Kavindracarya, which we liavt secured lead us to infer that this list 
might have been prepared a long time ajler the demise oj the great sehoU*j when 
some of his MSS. must have been taken away by others and MSS. of more recent 
must have been included in the Library ; b(.*cause Bliaskamcarya wrote 

in 1729 A.D.. while ’s date w\as about 1656. Here md there 

names oj some recent'^ authors are found sprinkled in this list. Thi^aifd*thc fol- 
lowing Hindi quotation confirm ;ny conjecture just referred to/' 

As Dr. Jha states on p. v of his Foreword to the Kavindraedrya-suer, " This 
catalogue was obtained by our late Librarian Maliamahojjadhpya V. P. Dwivedi, 
from a certain Madia ’ in Benares." Those who have cxjx'rience of dealing with the 

1. Vide pp. 77-91 of Bulletin oj Kama Varma Research Institute, Vol. X, 
Part 11 (July 1942). 

2. Ibid., p. 79. 

3. I note below some works in the Kaiindraedrya List which were composed 
later than A.D. 1650 : — 

285-iKRT«E5T«l> 

.35-1 

773 3n%« 

777-5RTTr5r 
105S->?t3P^?g5! 
ii46- !inTW«M[^t tm otfnradt 
1192- 5nJn(R5f?I 
1199-fwW^ ^ on 

i2S6~mpm 

1407-»TR?J^W by 

1913-<raiW<W 
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historical nature of Matha*. lists and other recordsl will not put much faith in the 
historical nature of these records unless they are corroborated by other contempo- 
rary evidence. The socalled Kavtndracmya list containing as it does the names 
of works prior and posterior to a.d. 1650 have no historical value of a contemporary 
nature. At best it provides data which needs further verification from reliable 
sources of literary and other history. A list in which we find a mixture of early 
and late works can by np stretch of argument be regarded as a contemporary docu- 
ment and amsequently it becomes useless for putting any chronological limit to the 
works mentioned in it. If, therefore, we regard all works in the Kavindracarya list 
as having dates prior to a.d. 1650 as Dr. Bhattacharya asserts, we shall be required 
to push back before a.d. 1650 even very late works of definite chronology, a proce- 
dure to which no student of history would agree under any circumstances. 

Since the publication of the Kavindrdedrya-sud in 1921 no scholar has brought 
forth any evidence in support of its contemporary nature but on the contrary our 
examination of the dates of some late works included in it have vitiated the value 
the list as a historical document. The real value of the list lies in the material 
provided by it for further inquiry and verification, especially with regard to the nalnes 
of unknown works not represented so far in any of our Catalogues of manuscripts. 
If we are really keen about acquiring exact knowledge of the contents of Kavindra- 
c^ya’s library of MSS. we must prepare a list of such MSS. in several libraries in 

India and outside as contain the endorsement ‘^>41 

a jacrsimile of which has been given by Mm. Dr. Jha on p. v of his Foreword to 
the K. Suet. Such a list will be of some use in giving us more reliable information 
about Kavindacaryas MSS. collection than that furnished by the K. Suet which 
is just .Ijl^e a Purank text containing layers of early and late chronology and hence 
cannot tx)ss€ss any evidential value which is attached to contemporary documents. 
The work (No. .TiOof A'. Siiri ) is identical with a commentary 

of Brahmananda on the of Meru Sastri, the guru of 

Brahmananda was living in A.D. 1859.'* 

Even for putting a chronological limit to the Hindu Tantras the K. Suet is not 
useful. As Mr. Shastri has pointed out the of the T&ntric writer 

who composed his in a.d. 1729 has been included 

in this Slid. This author composed his in A.D. 1733* His lite- 

rary career lasted from the beginning of the 18th century to about 1768 Aj).^ 

The foregoing instances of late works appearing in the K. Suci undermine its 
value as a exmtemporary document or a catalogue of MSS. in the Kavindracaryia 
collection. I would, therefore, request alt earnest students of Indian Chronology to 
ignore it, as it posscsst^s no determinative force owing to its inflated character con- 
sequent upon an indiscTiminate mixture of early and late works as indicated above. 
With this exception Dr* Bhattacharya's learned paper under reference will be 
found very helpful by all interested in the chronology of Tantra works. 

Potma. P. K. Code. 


4. V'^ide Aufrecht C. C- I, 467. 

5. Vide my paper on “ The Chronology of the Works of Khaixladeva in D, 
P. Bhandmkm Volume, 1939, page 9, footnote 6 on Bhdskmm^a Makhin, who 
wrote more than 42 works on oifferent subjects. 
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Kcumada-Nadina-Kathegdu (Stcnes of the Kannada country) by Mr. Narayan 

Sahma. Karnatak Historical Research Society. Dharwar. 

This handy book comprises ftfty-six stories dealin^f witi» the lives of historical 
personages of the Kannada country’. Each story is piefaced by i. short not ex- 
plaining its setting and source. A siiort account of the p^hcipal ruling dyr iatits 
of the territory of Kaiijataka, whose boundaries are d'hned, is given as an introduc- 
tion. Ttiis serves as a good historical background for ’he stories. A chronrlogical 
table of the memorable events in the history of I he Kan.witaka forms an 
appendix, to the volume. A few illustrations and three maps add to the usefulness 
of the book. 

The aim of the be >k, as stated by the author in his prelact' and in the fore ward 
of«the publishers, is to create an interest in the minds of children in the past heri- 
tage of the Kan>ataka by means of stories of great personages of Lliis part of India. 
Naturally, therefore, the author has selected such stories as w'oiild aiJjieal to young 
minds and he has endeavemred to write them in a simple and easy style. I'hixjgh 
the selection of the stories may be said to have been madcr well and carefully some 
of them are mere sikrtches without life or spirit, eg., the story of Puiako&in U 
(p. 3) and the life of Sirhhtuia (p. 46). Candaladevi’s story (p. 22) could have 
been made more interesting by stating, as Bilhatja has done, that she was also 
pining to marry Vikramadiiya. having heard of his valour, handsome fonn etc. 
The description of the Jaina Vaishtiava pact (p. 66) could have been more 
graphic and inspiring. Much of the chapter on Muhammad Adil Sb«h*Tp. 124) 
has been devoted to the account of tho rulers that preceded him. 'Fhe description 
of the ‘Ruins of Hampi ’ (pp. 82 ff.) cannot be called a kathe (story). The 
language employed, though not difficult, is more colloquial than literary and does 
not therefore appear to be a good model for the young ones to follow-. 

Some errors have also crept into the historical notes prefixed to the stories and 
in other places. The Aiho|e inscription l.^ publislied in Volume VI of the Etngraphia 
Indka and not of Ind. Ant. as stated by the author. Revakii was not the daughter 
of Amoghavarsfia II as stated on p. 10 but of Baddega-Amoghavarsha III. The 
statement on p. 15 that the Hoysalas ruled for about 90 years is not cf ri.*ct. They 
ruled independently for over 200 years. The Hoysala king Bittideva came under 
the influence of the great Vaishriava teacher Ramamijadiarya as the latter ext^risw'd 
the Brahma Rahhas which had po^’ssed the king's daughter. The prefatory note 
on this point on p. 24 is somewhat misleading. The information about the edu- 
cational institutions at Salotgi. Rtagi and Nagai is not found in Ep. Carmtka as 
slated on p. 89. The filashtrakuta king KfSJ^a III is not known from inscriptions 
to have ever gone to Ceylon (p. 109). The date of accession of Dantidurga, tlie 
first king of the Riishtrakutas of Malkhcxj, was a.d. 753 and not 757 as given in 
the book. There are also some mistakes of print such as sastrahadinda for iastru- 
baladinda (p. 70) mude for mumde (p. 71 j Kjishta for Krishna fp. 79) etc. 

In spite of these shortcomings the bcx>k, being one of the very few of its kind, 
is a welcome addition to juvenile literature in modem Kannada and the author b 
to be congratulated for having acocxnplished creditably the work undertaken by 
him. 

Ootacammd N. Lakshminarayan Rao 
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BMsc^A Study by A. D. Pusalkar, M’.a., ph.d., with a foreword by 

Dr. A. B. Keith, d.ol., d.litt. ; Published by Meherchand Lachhmandas, 

Saidniitha Bazar, Lahore, 1940; Pp. v+iv+472 + 29+xl ; Price Rs. 15; 

Si^e X 10". 

This is an encyclopscdic survey of the Bhasa problem in its manifold aspects. 
It is a constructive survey of this much debated problem and looks like some of 
the volumes on public trials, in which all evidence is carefully recorded and judg- 
ment given on the strength of evidence brought forth by both the parties. In the 
world of letters there is no Privy Council which can silence once for all the contend- 
ing parties but a lawyer who presents a well-reasoned case is listened to with greater 
attention than his rival. Df. Pusalkar has “stated the counter-case fully and 
fairly and he has avoided acceptance as conclusive of arguments which are merely 
specious “ as observed by Dr. Keith in his brief but critical Foreword. 

The Volume is divided in two Books. Book I deals with the Bhasa Problem 
and Thirteen Bhasa Plays and contains 8 chapters (1) Authorship of the Plays; 
m(2) Authorship of Bhasa and Authenticity of Trivendrum Plays ; (3) The Date 
of Bhdsai; (4) Critical Study, (5) Chronological Order of the Plays', (6) Relation 
between Mjcchakafika and Cdrudatta; (7) and (8) thirteen Bhasa plays. Bode 
II deals with the sociological additions of the period as revealed from the works 
of Bhasa and contains 12 more chapters: — (9) Introduction; (10) Geogra- 
phical Knowledge] (11) Varr^sramadhanna ; (12) Marriage Laws and Customs; 
(13) Position of Women; (14) Urban and Rural Life; (15) Court Life; (16) 
Military Organization ; (17) Architecture, Sculpture and Art ; (18) Religion, Philo- 
logy, Literature and Sciences; (19) Social Life; (20) Social Life; Public Vices. 
ITiesc Chapters are followed by 5 very useful Appendices : — (1) Bibliography of 
Bhasa (TextvS and Translations) and Books and Articles on the Bhasa Prof- 

blem ; (2) ^ubhia^itas from Bhasa’s Plays; (3) Anthology verses ascribed to 
Bhasa; (4) Split-up Verses; (5) References to Bhasa and His Works. The Index 
at the end is very exhaustive and makes even the minutest reference accessible to 
the reader with the greatest case. 

It is no wonder that such a scholarly volume should win for Dr. Pusalkar the 
PHJ>. degree of the University of Bombay and should find a willing Publisher 
in Messrs. Meherchand Lacchmandas of Lahore who have brought out this volume 
as No. VII in their Sanskrit and Prakrit Series. The volume isi excellently printed 
with a nice get-up which heightens the scientifically presented contents of the 
book. Every lover of our ancient Indian Culture should read this volume, written in 
easy style, a characteristic of Dr. Pusalkar's writings. Research students will 
know from this volume what aspects of the Bhasa problem need further investiga- 
tion. They will also be able to avoid much useless repetition in their writings on 
this problem, which is at times due to want of information regarding published 
matter on the subject. The volume will, therefore, serve both as a corrective and 
guide for new entrants in the Bhasa field of research. As an authoritative survey 
of a complicated problem Dr. Pusalkar’s present study should serve as a model 
to younger scholars in the field of Oriental research. 

We strongly hope that Dr. Pusalkar will give us in the near future the results 
of his new investigations in the field of ancient Indian Culture and literature after 
having gone tlirough the preliminary ordeal of scientific methodology successfully 
to the satisfaction of senior scholars like Dr. Keith who recommends that the pre- 
sent volume will “ serve as a useful foundation for further advance in the elucida- 
tion of the many problems with which he deals with wide knowledge and often 
with sound critical judgment.’’ 

P. K. Code. 
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Bharatiya-Tar/uddstia-pTOvda by Pandit Raijhunatha Sfistri Kokje, Tarka> 

Sajnkfaya-Tirtha, Lonavala (Dist. Poona),.* 1941. Pages 12+3ia 

Size 7^+5". Price Rs. 3 0-0. 

It was a happy idea oi Pandit Narayan Shastri Maiiathe (new Paramahaihsa 
KevaJ^anda Saras\^ati' to found the Prajhapatha^la of Wai (Dist. Satara) on 
the Vijayadasami day of Saka 1838 (1916). Apart from the regular teaching of 
the Sastras conducted by tiiis Patha^la during the last 25 years and a host of brilliant 
students it has produced during this period, it lias undertaken the work of th^ 
Dharmako^ < an encyxlopoedia of Hindu Religion and in several vo.ume’i 

under the guidance of responsible scholars and other puol: ruen. >veral v\»iumea 
of this Dharmako^a have already been published and tliey bear ample testimony to 
the zeal, industry and scholarly acumen of the editor and riis a>llaborators in thi« 
wodv. 

Raghuniilha Shastri Kokje, a student of Pandit Narayan Shastri, hai, been car- 
rying on the good work of his guru with dewtioiv tenai f^ and per>e\iTanct in the 
Sf^ere of another inst'.tulion founded by I^ndit Narayan Shastii in 1938 viz. the 
iThufTmanirmya-mandala. He has so fai published three inip^j tani btxjks in Maiathi 
viz. (1) DharmasparufkiniTriaya, (2) Nava Acara-dkaima and the present volume (3) 
Bhdruttya-Tarka-^dstut^Frave^a or an Introduction to Indian l^ic. A ix'nisal 
of this book will easily show the ritionalistic bent of Pandit Kokje’s mind. In 
the present volume Pandit Kok.ie has digested aJl the major works on Nyaya from 
Gautama’s Nydyasuha to the Tarkosariigiaha of Annambhatta (IGth century) and 
has given his exposition of the principles of Indian Logic and their critical evalua- 
tion on the strength of occasional comparisons with the different tenets of Euro- 
pean sciences. Indian Ix>gic has a respectable place in the history of works on 
Logic, both Eastern and Western. Though l^gic is an instrument of kn owledge 
and not an end in itstdf, its study and practical application has a hinff diinplinary 
value. It is a mill that grinds down everything put in it slowly hut JUirely. 

The work before us is divided into 16 chapters viz. (1) Introductory, (2) 
V'’aricties of Jnmia, (3) Praiyak^apratrmna, (4) Anunuirta, (5) Saddhrtu and Hetvd- 
bhdsa, <6) Vpamdna, (7) ^abdapramdna, (8) Principles of PTamonavidyd. (9) 
Basic IVinciples of Discussion, (10) Pardrthunumdna (11) Comparison with Euro- 
pean Logic, (12) Tarka and Nhmya, (13) Varieties of Discussion and their inv 
pi^rtance, (14) Various Defect^ in Discussion, (15) Taikaidstra, its Merits, 
Demerits and Limits, and (16) Conclusion. IVsidcs these chapters there are 6 ap- 
pendices dealing with allied matters, of which the glossary of teehr 1* al terms is 
very useful. The index of topics given at the end is also very helpful to the 
reader. 

The book does not aim to be 2 l comprehensive treatise on Indian Ix>gic but is 
meant to be an Ir.t reduction to it. Within these limits the author has tried to 
make his exposition logical, precise and attractive even to a lay reader. In j^arti- 
cular the examples and illustrations introduced by the author in his exposition have 
been taken from ojirent life and not from the old scholastic treatises. This feature 
gives a freshness to the exposition and makes it better understood. To the 
r^^lar students of Nyaya in our college.s the volume should prove very attractive 
and informative without creating any distaste or fear in their minds for this dry 
subject. We quite agree with the author in his criticism of the present method of 
studying Indian Logic in our Universities and Colleges. The present tendency of 
the teachers in this subject, is found more inclined towards a verbose explanation 
of the prescribed text than towards any authoritative study of the aubject or its 
different tt^ics. This state of affairs can be easily remedied by the appointment 
of Shastris well versed in the different Sastras like Vydkarema, Sdhkya, Mimmksd 
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etc. or their groups. Mere sprinkling of the rosewater of the Sastras on our under- 
graduates and graduates as ^practised by some o| our Indian Universities has failed 
to engender in the students any thirst for knowledge for its own sake. The way 
of educating disciples followed by the Brahmin teacher 1300 years ago and noted 
by the Chinese Traveller Yuan Chwang in his Travels in India (a.d. 629-645) is 
worth quoting in this connection. The pertinent extract reads as follows : — 

"These teachers explain the general meaning (to their disciples) and teach 
them the minutiae ; they rouse them to activity and skilfully, win them to pro- 
gress ; Itiey invStruct the inert and sharpen the dull. When disciples, intelligent and 
acute are addicted to idle shirking the teachers doggedly perservere repeating instruc- 
tion until their training is finished. When the disciples are thirty years old, their 
minds being vsettled and their education finished, they go into office ; and the first 
thing they do then is to reward the kindness of their teachers.’” Our colleges boast 
of their first class candidates and prize-winners every year but what have they 
done for the idle shirkers? 

Poona p. K. Code. 


Chitrasena-Padmavati-Caritra of Buddhivijaya, edited by Mul Raj Jain, m.a., ll.b., 
Jain Vidya Bhavan, Krishan Nagar, Lahore, 1942. Size : — 4f"X7". Pp. 30 
+ 63. Price Rs. 1-4-0. 

This work is ai short romance dealing with the story of Citrasena and Padma- 
vatl and laying stress on the importance of Sila, chastity. The Jain literature 
contains many didactic tales dealing witli duna, Sila, tapas and bhuvand which are 
regarded*‘a^‘\'u-eat virtues by the Jainas. 

The present stoiy is very popular as will be seen from the several versions of 
it now preserved viz. by I^javallabha (a.d. 1467), the present version by Buddhi- 
vijaya (ad. 1603), the Gujarati versions by Bhaktivijaya and Nyayavijaya, by 
Purriamalla (in Sanskrit, not yet discovered) preserved by its Hindi rendering and 
the Citrasma-Catu^pisdi (in Hindi). The language of the present version is called 
"Jain Sanskrit." This version contains proverbs and quotations from Sanskrit 
writers, Prakrits and old vernaculars and some vereK?s from the Pancatantra Manu- 
smjli etc. It contains words not recorded in Sanskrit dictionaries. A list of such 
words isi given by Mr. Mul Raj in his elaborate Introduction in English covering 
no less than 30 pages, whidi deal with the importance of the story and give its 
synopsis to help the reader to understand the narrative easily. The present edition 
in based on two MSS, one of which is dated Smivat 1824 ( a.d. 1768) and the 
other is dated Sarhvat 1946 ( .. ad. 1890). The poem contains in all 564 verses. 

The Jain Vidya Bhavan was started at Lahore last year with the object of 
carrying on critical research in the field of Jaina studies. It has been conducting 
a resjearch journal allied the Jam Vidya, stmie issues of which have already been 
published under the editorship of Dr. Banarsidas Jain, the present Director of the 
Bhavan and his son Mr. Mul Raj, its secretary. It is a happy augury for critical 
research in the field of Jain situdies that highly educated Jainas should shoulder 
the burden of these studies and devote their leisure and resources to this important 
work in the manner of these devoted scholars. 


Poona 


P. K. Code. 
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Mir Mohammad Momin, His Life and Wink by Dr. ZOK£. M A., PHJ>. 

Following iiis able monograph on Sultan Mohammad Quli Qutub Shah; Dr. ZoRE 
presents us with one on his prime mini'^ter Mir Momin. In politics as in other 
spheres, character is of more consequence than intellect. And it is unhappily 
more rare. In his character, the author presents us Mir Momin. a cultured gentle- 
man, though wealthy and powerful yet gentle and God-ferjing ; honest in deed 
and thought and yet outshining in generosity. It is these qualities that make him 
pleasant a figure to dwell upon. 

Mir Momin’s motives are transparent as his utt .rr icts -nv ‘ivated r.t*l by 
personal considerations to his own class, but by re al devotion to his country ol 
adoption, l«» his sun-'e of hunianily. Indeed his acln^ venieats, great llioug’i they 
have been, not only form real cxHitribution to his timcj, but muci> more than that. 
That co.itribution is spiritual and ins: >i ring. 

All the availabk; SL)urres have beta utilised and aulhoj has gone to the 
fountain-head of original Persian manuscripts. Th'‘ result i^ a baeiui ic biography 
t% wliich vsehohtrs will liave to luin for a long time to vome as the standard 
authority. 

There are a few minor mistakes of omission or commission. To cite one, the 
height of thd minaiete of Charminar as given by iJie author It^) ft. is not twrcct 
because the height of each minarete from tiie ground level is 160 ft. 

The lxx)k has iO chapters, 34 ptioio bkK’ks and the Idarai-adabyal-i-Urdu 
descrv'cs our compliments. 

Scemdarabad K. Sajan Lal. 


Journal of Andhra History and Culture, Vol. I, No. 1 (April Edited by M. 

Kamkao. M.A., Pii.D., Guntur, with a Foreword by Prof. K. A. Nilakanlha 

Sastki. 

We welcoriK' this new journal devoted to studies in Andhra history and culture 
in particular and Lo Indian history and culture in generah, lire Editor intends to 
biing it <'ut quarterly in April, July, (X'tobiT and January every year. Without a 
determined ctTorl of competent scholars in difTcrenl provinces it would Ixi well nigh 
impossible to rc(onslrucl the entire history of Indian life and culture its correct 
perspective. It is a hapi>y augury, Ihcrtfore, that many of our scholars in different 
parts of India have been concentrating their best alteniion on the investigation of 
problems connected with their cultural regions, thus creating local and provirrdal 
interest in scientific historical research. The present number of the Journal before 
us contains useful and scholarly articles by the Editor and other Andhra scholars. 
Wc wish this Journal a career of growing prosperity and popularity in the years to 
come and congratulate Dr. Kamrao on the succcsstul publication of this first issue. 

P. K. Code. 


PaU Mahavyakararaui, by Bliikkhu Jagadi^ KA^iYArvV, 

We heartily wclc'oma the publication, by Mahabodhisabha Sarnath, Benares, of 
a very standard Pali Grammar, in Hindi. Rev. JagacTc^a Ka^yapa, the author of 
this excellent work has laid us under very dc*ep obligations. In the first half of the 
book, he has given a very learned introduction and the lessons in I^i grammar 
suiubly devised by him as within the grasp of students. He always lakes his stand 
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on the sutras of Moggallan^, which he quotes with references and lucidly explains 
in Hindi. - In the latter haff of the book, ha presents to us the “ l^^vadi-Yrtti " on 
MoggalSna, as well as the sutrapatha, Dhalupatha and Gaijapatha along with seve- 
ral appendices in which he gives alphabetically arranged lists or useful indexes to 
the afore-going matter. The index of words used in the illustrations of the sutras 
would be warmly welcomed by students of Pali. We may, however, bring the fol- 
lowing to the notice of the author : — 

(1) An old edition of Moggallana edited by H. Devomittanda and printed at 
Colombo in the Lankabhinava-visruta printing press in a.h. 2434 (a.d. 1891) gives 
246 sutras as against 243 of this edition, in the second kaj>da of the sutrapatha, by 
inserting one after 101 and two after 156 of this edition. Thi^ discrepancy, doubt- 
less, needs to be explained. 

(2) It must be made clear that several forms as given in even standard editions 
of Pali grammar like Rupasiddhi, Kaccayana, Moggallana or, Mahasaddaniti do create 
some confusion in the minds of students. Often the best guide in sudi cases is the 
actual use of forms in the best, critically-edited editions. The vidhilinga forms as 
given in the list on p. 132 of the iioot ‘ hu ' as ' heyya, hcyyaip, heyyasi ’ etc. mff.y 
be contrasted with the form ‘ huveyya ’ as given in the following quotation froni 
Ariyapariyesana sutta in the Majjhimnikaya (p. 122 of the Devaniagari edition); 

IT'? 3%, ‘ ^ 

It would be interesting to know if the forms given arc merely conjectural or based 
upon any authority. 

We have, all the same, every word of praise for this excellent edition of Pali 
grammartfkfi we recommend that every library of oriental books would be well- 
advised to add this book to its collectiom 


P. V. B. 



CERTAIN AU5TRIC-SANSKR IT 
WORD-CORRESPONDENCES 

By 

B. KAKATI, GauKati. 

1. CcTtain well-known Sanskrit words of unknow*^ oiiijin bc'ar such strik- 
ing resemblanci*s in sound L.nd sensc‘ to non-Aryai^ Austric forms that <1 com- 
paristm secmis only t(x» inviting. But owing to lack of sufficient 'nfor, nation 
about the earlier stages of the languagt^ of the Astio Asiatic group, a study 
of this nature cannot just now go bt'yond mere comparison in point of sound 
atid sense. 

The words examined are grouiu'd under some common characteristic in- 
dexes and the most noted word has bi'en placed at the head of tach category. 

2. Kayabtha, a scribe. The function and official status of the Kayastha 
has been historically examined by Prof. !*. V. Kani-: »/V/A. 740-743 ; A note 
on the Kiiyasthas). Its primary meaning is ‘a writei ' without any reference 
to caste I Ibid). But though it is invariably associated with writing, there is 
nothing in the formation to show any connection willi it. If itxiked ujxrn as 
an 01 A. Sanskrit word, its meaning would Ix‘ something like “i'gr.ying in 
the body " which is absurd in its usual connotation of a writer. Most pro- 
bably it is a non-Aryan ff>rmation Sanskrit isrxi. G>mpare th(' tollowing Aus- 
tric parallels : Khasi. thoh, to write or make a mark ; iathoh to commit to 
writing, to make an account ; ka4hoh, a mark, a >]x>t : ka-ialhoh. entry in 
waiting ; Austric, kawail, to scratch : koih, to scratch, scrafx.* ; S.„ Mund. 
//lo, thuin, to hit the mark as an arrow ; Sant, khayot, to scraix*. An approxi- 
mation to the sound and serise oi kayastha in all these languages of tlie Austric 
group may not lx? altogether fortuitous, and Kayastha may well bt* .1 Sanskrili- 
sation of a non-Ar>^an formation like kmathuh. 

A few lexical Sanskrit words of undetermined origin with initial ka , kd , 
may be traced to the same sources. Against Skt. kavayi, a kind of scaly fish, 
cf. Austric kaa, a hsh. Khas. doh kha, a fish : Skt. Havana, water, cf. 

Austric a-wa'tom, water, W 2 ; ; Malayan, awan, cloud ; Skt. kasipu, a Ixxl. 
pillow, clothing, cf. Murid- sipi, to rub the head ; Sant, sipot, to sejueeze in the 
hand ; Austric, sapo, slats of thatch ; sapu peningol, a cap ipeningol' head) 

• Skt. kdsara, a buffalo, cf. Austric kaskak, kasak, ka sa, sau, a dm 
f^mbara) ; Khas. ka-sier, a diier. In Assamese? kdc(s) ar is a living word 
meaning a buffalo with long extended horns • Skt. kasika, a mungoosc. cf. 
Mund* a louse ; Sant, sikric, a mosquito. The initial kd- or its variants 
function as something like an ankle in some languages of the Austric group. 

3. Vanga : ancient name of a part of the modern province of Bengal 
It comprised the tract east of the Brahmaputra and north of the Padma. A 
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great deal of the delta was marshy and uninhabitable in the early period of 
Bengal history {Origin hnd Development of the Bengali Language, p. 67). 
Kalidasa refers to the Vangas as “ arrayed in a' panoply of boats ” {nausddha- 
nadyatdn ; Raghu IV. 36). As a Pauranic name, Vanga meant both the 
people and their country. Various suggestions have been made about the 
origin of the word Vanga, Dr. N. N. Choudhury connects it with Tibetan 
bans, marshy or moist (P. L. Paul : Early History of Bengal, Vol. I. p. V). 
Jnanendra Mohan Das in his Bengali Dictionary connects Vanga with San- 
tali Bonga, a spirit, Bengal being supix)sed to have been originally inhabited 
by the Santali ixjople. Alongside these suggested derivations, the following 
Austric formations may also be considered : le-bong, sea {le ~ water) S.,-, ; 
mam-bong, , belly, hole ; bong, mouth, M 202 ^ lu-bong, cave, ; boatig, 
to dig up, D,„; (|,>. In all thest' formations bong has reference to some sort of 
physical depression or cavity and may be looked upon as describing the water- 
locked condition of the region. In Assamese, bong is a common word for*h 
natural spring or channel in a cultivation field. 

If the sound similarity be pushed further, ancient Anga and Kalinga may 
be exjuated to Austric ang, to gape, M,j,y ; Khas. ang, to open the mouth ; and 
to Austric kling, noise, respectively. In Assam there is a river named Kalang 
which may lx* equated to Austric klong, noise. 

4. -^ri as a suffix after river names. 

In tlii^Mlika Parana and the Yogini Tantra both devoted to giving topo- 
graphical accounts of early Assam, certain river names contain the suffix -§ri : 
c.g. Dhana-sri Svarnasrt (popularly called -siri). There is also a Tantric 
Pi(ha! called Ari-haUm which gives the name to the present district and town 
of Sylhet^ on the Surma river in Assam. Srhhafta is popularly called Silluit. 
Against sri, sur, cf. Austric serong, serokn, a hole, a cave D,,, ; Mund. Sant 
stra-soro, to flow as from a channel ; Khas. shM, to flow. In Bod di-sor, to 
flow ; sor, to crawl as a snake ; sor is a loan word from Austric (Bodo di = 
water). In Surtnd, the Bd. suffix, -ml indicates biggishness, ^ri-haita ” a 
fair on the river side. 

5. Saumira (cf. also Sung-Sumara, the country of the Bhaggas). 

In the Puraiia and the Tantra above referred to, the eastern ixution of 
early Assam is called Saumdra, which is obviously a lengthened fonn of 
Sumdra, Ancient Saumdra is described as having been bounded on all sides 
by rivers (Yogini Tantra : 2/1/47-48). About its probable derivation, the 
following formations may be compared ; Khas. sum, to bathe, Austric semir, 
turbid water W,, ; Mund. Sant. Khas. urn, water. 

6. Haya-Griva (cf. also haya-medha, haya-tdmra, haya-bar) 

In the Puranas, Haya-Grlva is the name of an Asura. It is also the name 
of an incarnation of Vi^iiu who killed Haya-Grlva, having assumed the form 
of the Asura so named. There is a temple near Gauhati (Assam) consecrated 
to Haya-Gnva M§dhava. Haya-Gfiva is usually translated as “ horse-necked ” 
(Skt. haya === horse). But the form haya- occurs in the Yogini Tantra as the 
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first element of several compound- words indicating .locality, cf. kaya-medha, 
name of a mountain (Ibid : 2/6/87) ; haya-tdmra, name of a plaice (Ibid. 
2/1/49). Another place-name in Assam is haya bai Ii would api>ear that 
haya is a non-Aryan formation ~ red ; cf. Khas. hain-hmn, very red ; Austric 
muhum, aham, ham, blood. : to han, to-lum, to-hni, red, R:,i ; Mur>d 

hao-mui, a large red ant {mui ~ ant). Thus it would appear huya-piva 
having a red neck. Might Pauranic tribal nane HtrHaya bv also conntcted 
with these formations ? 



UNATIRIKTAU AND ATYARICYATA 
By 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, Boston. 

The two purposes of this article are to show from the occurrences of 
the dual mdtiriklau that Praj^ati as Progenitor and Ruler is to be re- 
garded as a syzygy of conjoint principles, male' and female — for which there 
is plenty of other evidence, which need not be considered here — and to dis- 
cuss the meaning of ^Uyaricyaia in RV. X. 90.5. The basic meaning of ric is 
to “ pour forth,” ” exjxmd,” “ be emptied of,” or ” frei lassen ” (Grassmann, 
Worterhuch), and thus almost the same as that of srj and sic : cognates of 
ric include linquo, lend. The sense is middle or passive in that ^he 

subject suffers a loss of whatever has been it itself or in its power (cf. Sayana 
on PB. V. 1.4, Hrovyatikta . . . dehah, “ headless body ”) and now becomes the 
object of the verb in the accusative ; whoever pours himself out being “ voided 
oj ” that which is poured forth. When tie imi)lies excess, the object exceeded 
may be in the accusative or ablative. In either case the object contrasts 
with the rq'>lete subject as that which is empty or wanting with that which 
is full or satisfying. The contrasted recipient of what is poured out is re- 
ferred “empty” or “wanting” {ilna, nyfmo, hlna or vyrddha). Hence 
atirikta, “ plus ” or “ male,” and und, “ minus ” and ” female ” : for “ the 
excessive pertains to the male, the deficient to the female” (atiriktam vai 
pumso, nyunay/i striym), and it is in this sense that the metres Brhad and 
and Rathantarn are undiinkiau (AA. I. 4-2). 

These two contraries, “ the excessive and the deficient, are mates for 
propagation” {undtiriktd mithwidh prajdlyai, TS. V. 1.8.4) ; the identical 
doctrine, that the basic realities are the Full and the Void, or Being and 
Non-being, from which all things arc generated, is ascribed by Aristotle 
(Met. I. 4.9) to the philosophers Leucippus and Democritus. Their clash 
or encounter (basic semse of mtthunia) effects the “creation, which is the 
emanation of all Being from the Non-btdng, or Naught ” (St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Sw;w. Theol, f. 45- 1) ; “ Non-biung is compelled when He calls it into Being” 
(Rumi, Mothmm 1.3070) ; “ Being takes birth of Non-bdng ” (RV. X. 72*2) ; 
the God is both Being and Non-being “ (RV. X. 5-7),” I am both the Life 
and the Death, Being and Non-being (BG. IX. 19). On this basis we find 
that effective acts of the Sacrifice are performed with sexually contrasted pairs 
of instruments, and that the altar itself (an image of the cosmic body of 
Agni-Prajapati ) is composed of undtiriktmii (^B. X. 3-2-13). Pairs of con- 
trasted lau<js are employed together, for these are, again, “ a plus and minus 
(or “male and female”) pair for propagation” {undtiriktau stomau 
mithunm prajdtyai, PB. XVI. 3.7). “Plus and minus” because “Of all 
these verses sung together, two exceed the Viraj, and the two deficient are 
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the woman’s for a means of propagation, ^ and so a means of propagation 
is produced for propagating” {deve scmstutdndm yimjam atiricyate, dei'e 
striyd une pmjamndya, prajmamm eva tat kriyate prajdtyci, PB. XIX. 3*9 ) ; 
the Viraj consisting, of course of ten or any multiple of ten syllables, with 
respect to which round number the excess and deficiency of the separate lauds 
is reckoned.^ 

And now with reference to Prajapati : it is to him as their basis that 
are referred whatever is respectively “excessive” and ‘wanting” in any :>er- 
formance of the Sacr'hce (AB V. 24). This does not mean, or does not only 
mean, that what is over-done or imi>erfectly done i‘‘' referred to him' (la the 
sense that defects are sometimes reduced to Varuna), but that th< plur and 
minus frrtors in the operation are founded in his nntuie as archi^yfv ; for 
the text gcMiiS on to say tl'iat “ it is according to inc i aMl the defi- 

cient (i.e. male and i-male) that offspring are brought forth” (matiriktetth 
va^mu prajdh prajdywUe),^ i.e. from a contrary pair (niithimetin, JUB. 


1. r cannot agov with Calano that ihereis anyallnsio.i hcic to HV. IX. 112. .4 

romanvavtmt hkedau - VS. XXIII. 28 and BD VI. 4-3 'riu* retenneo ol 

(ivc dvi' is inereiy .o the two by wtecli th*‘ number ot syllables in (he two lauds 
considered sc^i>arateiy exceed and fall short of the number 2(X). Similarly in 
JB. 11-238 ( Xo. 117b in the Auswahi cf. PB. XX. 12. 4. 3) where the excess is 
by tlui‘(: and the dcfinency by two syllables, trifiy etdni f>utnso' (iiikfdni yaih sa 
piajwuiyati, dv( iv strivu unv valah su prajayat* d<K*' not mean '‘I)ie,drei sInd 
die drei iiinaii'-reidienden C^enilalien des Mannes (nl. dit' zwei Hoden iind das 
died I, wodurch er erzeuyX die zwei sind das dopix'lti* Minus des Wtiixs. wodureb 
sie gebiert ’ but only tliat " li is by the three e.xlra syllables of lh(* mah* that hr 
br'gets. and by tJie two deficient ol the female that she bears/’ 

2. It will lx- ()l>scTved ifuit tlurc' are many ca'-X'', in which the combination 
of lands drs-s not really produce an exact multiple of ten syllables, but leaves a 
total t \(>'(‘dirig the Viraj by one; in jB. II. 239 and PB. XX. 4 this implies th« 
Pr(^y« nitoi - suprnrwcy with respect to his desi-endiints. The full sijaulicance o-f the 
lesidua! excess is (lear]\- brought out in TS. VI. 3.4.8 where it is only by means 
of what is utiriktu'tn in the Sacrifice that the Sadhya Gods can be rea lic^d ; and 
of tile saerihnal tKisl, it is that part which is transcendant iaHriktam) , viz. the 
projection over and above the wixiden ring at its top (pertaining to Indra, and 
evidently representing thi* Sun) that pertain^ to these hyrKT-uranian deities 

With safhstutdndm, cf. samstava, samsldva, " exmeert in BP. IVh 2‘3 I unison 
at Indha-Indra with tiie Viraj, his wife) and CU. I. 8 7. 

3. Hence the prayer, “ What of thee is deficient, that may Prajapati fill up 
for thee” (vtf/ ta unatii tat ta d imTuydti prajaiHitih, AV. XII. 101). Cf, the 
words addressed by a father to a son, Caca te iknam kdmehi aham fmipurydmi te, 
J. IV. 120). 

In numerous other contexts, of CDurs(\ atiriklam and nyuncrrn simply refer to 
defects of overdoang and underdoing in the performana* of the sacrifice (c.g. TS. 
III. 4 P38. BP. VI. 4 26). 

4. In 'I'S. VT. 4TO-4,5 ‘"Offspring are brought forth according to the Sukra 
and Manthin (Soma cups) “ ; these tw'o, respectively of pure, and mixed juice, re- 
present the Sun and Moon and are the “ eyes of the Sacrifice fcf. RV. I. 72 10 
divo ... akfi) ; the former engenders many (suvna) offspring, the “ devourers ” 
iatti), and the latter prolific (supraja) offspring, the "devoured iddya), TTiat 
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III. 29-11). Thus Prajapati is propagated from the excessive and the de- 
ficient {unac ca kkclu va aiiTiktdc \prajdpatih prajdyMu, TS. VII. 4-7'-3). 
Again, “Prajapati is full’ ipurna), as it were, therefore he offers with a full 
metie ; but from the deficient Prajapati expressed offspring {nyundd dhi 
prajapatih prujd (^rj<ita)y therefore he offers also with a deficient metre'’ 
(TS, V. 1-9-I5-2, cf. V. 4-7*5-6, and VI. 1-2-7). 

In the same way Saman and Rc, with their connotations Sky and E^rth, 
etc. are respectively and relatively excessive and deficient, and must be adapt- 
ed to one another for propagation : He, proposing intercourse, “exceeds” 
{atyaricyala) and seeing that “I am not, indeed, adapted to thee” {na vai 
tvd mubhavdmi)'* he proposes. “Having become the Viraj, let us generate,” 
and they “having become the Viraj” {virdd bhutvd) in an explicitly ten- 
fold form'' produa'd as their offspring the Sun (JUB. I. 7,8). The Viraj is 
thus a syzygy of male and female principles, and it is in this connection that 
AV. VHI. 910 asks, “Who knoweth her conjugational-nature (mithuna- 
tvam) ? ” and that it is said in Manu I. 32 that the Lord, dividing his body 
so as to become half a male and -half a female (cf. BU. I. 4*3), “with her 
produced the Viraj.” The Viraj, accordingly can be referred to either as 
male or female and identified, for example, either with Indra (AV. XI. 5*16 
or with IndrJuii (BU. IV. 2*3), with Agni csB. X. 4*3'21) or with This 
(Earth) XII. 61*40). In TS. V. 5*4*1. The Sky as Svaraj is con- 
trasted with Earth as Viraj, and emits the seed (retail sincati) that is pro- 
pagated (^n Earth ; and that is “in the ddlcient “ (nyune), since “it is in 
the deficient that sec'd is omitted ” (nyune rctah sicyate, AA. I. 1.2 and I. 3.7). 

It naturally follows that when Prajapati has expressed {sntvd) his off- 
spring, all beings, and is divided up to fill thc^' worlds, and being embodied 
is subjcict to death, he “ ft^els himself emptied out, as it were { ririedm iva), 
and falls down and must be restored and put together again, whole and com- 
plete’ as once more the “Self of all beings” (TS. V. 1-83, VI. 6*5*1 ; sB. 
111. 9.1.2, X. 4.2.2, X. 4.4.1 PB. IV. 10.1, XV. 8.2 etc). Analogically, 
the Sacrifict'r who inseminates himself into the Fire of which he is to 
be reborn is “emptied out irnicrhia) as it were” (TS. 17-5-2, VI. 6*5*1, 
^B. III. 8*1*2, KB. X. 3). It is in the same way that we still spc'ak of 
insenrination as “ syxinding ” and are aware that one is thus “ spent ” or 
“ spilt,” and that to have an emission is to “ die.” The passive participle 

is, the Sun begets his like in men, and die M(X)n her like in women, or more general- 
ly in functionally male or functionally female beings ; of whom the former are the 
enjoyers {bhoktj) and the latter the f(X)d (hhojatiu, bhojya) \ in this sense subjects 
are " food “ for Kings, and Kings for Brahmans and all things for r>eath. 

5. An adaptation or knowledge (anubhava) is necessar^^ because “whatever 
s.eod overflows the \Tilva iyad vai retraso yonim athicyate) is wasted, and what 
too little (nyumm) abortive, whereas what fits the aperture iyat sambilam) is 
effective” (^4 VI. 3*3'26). 

6. In the list of ten syllables the Vat or Vauk form of the Va^tl^ra must be 
intended, as otherwise the number of syllables would be eleven. 
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■Tikta is naturally also “emptied,” as in ^A. XI. I ; but as that which can 
be emptied rnusi have been lull, and if inexhaudiblc will be always full, 
ctirikta in most of our contexts implies an abundance rather than any lack ; 
it is only that which can be filled that is really empty.' Hence is ® IV. 3.4.4 
rasak . . . aitriktali, “ the Soma was overflowing ” and in 3, almktmh gth^wti, 
“ he draws an extra cup ; in tlie lirst of thest‘ rite meaning is that fluid was 
running over or spilling. The op[X)site cmiirikta “ not o'Trflowing," and 
so unequivcxrally “full” or “entire,” as in .'>B. > m-3-24 maitrikiar> tai 

puju^am Vhyam, “the Person’s virility is entire”; heie the anVvinerct 
oi the deity now built u-r again whole and c-^mplele is contrasted with, 
the incontinence of the creative act of generatitin. in tl.t‘ sai.it? vvay atikta, 
” not :npiut]” is a “full” i vessel) in TS VI. 4.9,5. ii*. pftimr us m TS 

4.7.0 and VI. 1.3.7: “ Ont' Seasin i ' r. tin m. f\air!;>aii) ir newi 
atallyj anptied out” (ekd jiu udtiTuyrJc, AV. Vi II. 9.3d) : and “the little 
self is emptied, the Great Sell full” {paiitto appdtumo . . np:rrittu mchalid, 
A. 1. 249). 

That the deity is thus both “emptied out as it va'ie ” and at the same 
time “never emplitMd out.” i.e. incontinent and continent, just as he is lx4i> 
“mortal and immortal,” "many and one.” “ fmile and iniiniti\” t4c.. implies 
the infinity of the inexhaustible source : viz., that though “the Full by the 
Imll poured out” purnem punuma sicyate, AV. X. tS.2h), still “when 
the Full is taken from th(' Full, (he Full indetd remains” (pnrnmya pfinmn 
cidaya pfiuioii vdvfisisyate, BU. V. 1 ). In the samt* way llu' Bix^ath { prana, 
immanent Brahma and Sun) is “not flowing” iak^ora, imjxui: liable, immu- 
table, Oih. Brahma), not Ixtrause it doe's not “flow ^ksarati) for all these 
txinc..” but Ix-cauH' “they do not [lour him enit ” ina cainam 

n 2.2). i.(‘. caniua exhaust him. This is the basn of the symbolism 
of ih(' “Full Vessel” (pmna ghaia, kumbha, knUisu, put) a) in Indian ritual 
and of that of the Grail as an inexhaustible “ vase of plenty.” There can 
be* no doubt that the Full Vesse-l is an equivalent of the Sun thus AV. 
XI 53.3 where ” A Full VTssel is apixirtioned in Time” i(dlhi kdla dhitah) 
and so Ixcomes “ manFold ” (hahudhd) is not. as Wiiitnkv sui)ixjs<.*d, “ highly 
obscure,” but ptufc'clly inltdligible in the light of the siiying " 7'ht* Sun is the 
origin of Time” 'MU. VI. 14), Prajapati’s expressed desire*, hrJiu sydm 
f PB. VTI. G.l) and the words vtbhrtah pnruird M<V. HI. 55.4) and hahudhd 
jdycyndna < Mupd. U. II. 2.6). In TS. VI. 5.10 the Sukra and Manthin 
cu]>s repu^sent the Sun and M(X)n, and since it is “ according to them that 
offsi>ring are Ixirn ” ( se-e Note 4 above) it follows that the Sun is the “ Full ” 

' m. ) and the Mmin the “Deficient” ( f. ) vessel. The Full Veswl, in other 
words is the Inexhaustible Well and Fountain of Life and Youth, and it is 
for us: to “Milk the w'cll that never fails” iutsam duhraitn akdtim, RV. 
VTII. 7.16). 

7. With rikta and ^uii ) rikla in these apparc-nily opfo^itc senses cf. leku, 
empty and nkna abundance, and purnam, zero and pleronna. 
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The foregoing collations have made it clear that Prajapati, i.e. the Per- 
son, Brahma, Atman as^ Progenitor ex quo omnis paternitas nominatm in 
coelo et terra, is to be thought of as a syzygy of male and female principles ; 
as might havd been shown in many other ways. At the same time we have 
seen that the basic meaning of ric is to “ pour out " and that ric is often 
equivalent to srj, “effuse” or “express” and sic, “sprinkle,” “ehiit.” Ric, 
at the same time has a reflexive or passive sense comparable to that of “ void ” 
an apparently active verb that also means to “ be voided of.” All “ pouring ” 
implies a giving up or giving out of what has been within, or in the power 
of the subject ; the action taking for granted that the subject is full and that 
the recipient can be filled., 

In RV. ric has likewise' the meanings “ pour out,” “ expend,” “ relin- 
quish ” : thus in VIII. 58.3 ati riktam pibadhyai is “ drink the outpoured 
Soma” (cf. SB. IV. 3.4.3 atiriktam ghrtidti); in II. 22.2 Indra “pours out” 
pra . . . aricyata). Soma as a libation to the Gods, as he evidently does not 
in VI. 20.4 pitvo naririclt kim cma pra, “ he did not pour out any of the 
drink” ; in 'X. 10. 7 Yami “would yield” {riricydma) her body to Yama, 
like a wife to a husband ; in X. 13. 4 Yama “gives up” (arirec) his own 
body to< the Gods, sacrificially ; in I. 113.1 and 124. 8 the Sisters Night and 
Day alternately “surrender” idraik) the womb to one another; in VIII. 
100.12 Indra addresses Vi?inu, saying “Slay we Vftra, let us pour forth 
{rinaedva) the rivers, let them go free {yontu . .. visrstdh) at Indra’s insti- 
gation ” (cf. AV. III. 13. 1,2), as in IV. 8. 17 he “ lets them go ” {asjjata vi). 

RV. X. 90.5 aty aricyata is middle Imperf.-Indicative and has for its 
object bhumim, Earth, and purah,^ “ the cities,” i.e. bodies of living beings ; 
and'Sayarm paraphrases atirikto' bhfit and sasarja, “ he became emptied out” 
and “ he expressed, or emanated.” He evidently thinks of the Sacrificial 
Person as ririedna, and it is indeed from him that, in the following verses, 
all things are brought fortfi. The sense of the whole line is then, “ He, having 
been born, thereafter outpoured Earth and then the bodies of living beings.” 
It by no mt'ans follows that the sense “exceeded ” must be excluded ; it is. 
on the contrary implicit in the verb itself. But the simpler sense of “poured 
out ” is more in accord with that of the other occurrences of ric that have 
been cited from RV. 


8. Sayana, no doubt reads purah in the sense of the more usual purah, and 
this could be supported by the occurrence of durdh in RV. I. 193-7, with dwah 
elsewhere. If we do not like to follow Sayana in this, the sense will be “ poured 
forth the Earth from West to East,*’ i.e. the whole extent of Earth. For the Earth 
as something flowing forth cf. PB. XX. 14.2 and cf.. JUB. 1.57.5 SB. VI. 1.3.6, 7. 



ARCHEOLOGICAL REMAINS IN SANIVARA PETH. 
POONA CITY 

By 

Y R. GITTE Pwna. 

For a long tinie Poona was Ixlieved to b*' a hanilft ol no particular 
imjx?! tancc. The growth it was supjiosed to be the work of TOdoji Ktipd 
Dev. buildings like liila Mahala and AinbarkivVi,?!, tt^tifyin.: to th*‘ glory 
ot the ]>erk)d. L^ter on Bajirao 1 built the Sanivara Wada. his 

son addtid the rami>art and the Bastians Kasfni. Ivue.t/iiaM M'.u and ^aJnjeri 
had bc'cn already included. 

l^ut Poona was a ver> imiK>rtant centre even in tlu* stone agt*. Alx>ve 
thi‘ Chatussi'ihgi temple, there was an obst^rvatory. U is proved bi'yond the 
shadow of a doubt by the discovery of th(‘ Talegaon r )ptxT))lates of Krshna'- 
raja I of Wednesday, the 23rd Marcli 76b a i>.. that l'<K)na was the seat of 
a district administration and was called Punaka. Further light was thrown 
on the form of the name approaching the mcxiern one nami‘ly Ihinya. by the 
publication of the grant of tli(‘ same king of the J>aka yvin t>8(P dated the' 
6th OctobcT 758 a.d. odit('d by Mr. I). V. Aptj-., in the Quarterty Journal 
of the Bharata Itihasa Sajhsodhaka Maiidala with my note' on it. 

After bcung oflkially laostcxl to Poona in 1918 to 1921. in 1926 and 
again in 1930, my interest naturally focussed on the aichipological remains here. 
In my article on the Indo- Aryan style of arcihtectnrt . J dwelt along with 
numeioLis Hindu temples and (^Iher remains on the Nanadi kiosk the 
P'lhchak-^vara oi as hKally named Palalesvaia temple cl<>«e to my tiuptr 
Cottage. 

During tlie years mentionc'd, 1 noted a g(;od many sem; lures and 
architectural fragments near the Nakzan as it is now styled, but which name 
is firobably tq bt‘ derived from Naga-sarit. a nvuUt flowing from or hy the 
sid(‘ of a Naga figure or Nage^vara in the S;.mavara Peth and Kasaba, 
Mangalvara and 'San i vara Peths. 

After my retirement in 1937, I found that a good many of them had 
disappeared. Alas I had not the leisure to photograph them lx for<‘ ! hoi 
a time I was engaged in CknxTnment w'ork, writing notes for my Guide to 
Elephofita and articles tor the journals of s(.*vcTal learned societH*s. Then 
came my long illness in 1941, 1942. After rmwery I made it a r>t>int to 
contribute a few articles to the volume of the Resc.arch 0>mmittee of the 


1. Epigraphui Indica, Vol. XIII, pp. 275-282. 

2. Quarterly Journal of the Bharata-ItihasaSam.wdhaka-Mandah, Vol. 8 
No. 3, pp. 165-170. 

3. Ibid. pp. 17a 173. 
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Poona City (Nagara-sariisodhana-samiti) and especially to examine the 
archaeological remains clos^^ly, which I had before my mind’s eye. 

So oi\ the 22nd February 1943, I alone started at about 4 p.m. and 
leisunJy surveyed the remains from the burial ground opposite to the 
Vnddhesvara temple straight up to the Kumbharavesa. I noticed that this 
site had never been clcsely examined by an antiquarian. The circle being a 
large one, an archaeological Superintendent could hardly hnd time to under- 
take the work. 

When I came in front of what is now called the Thorla Shekasalla and 
below the main Muhammedan sanctuary, I discovered hundreds of architec- 
tural fragments which could throw a flood of light on the history of the site. 
Most of them are not in situ. They are evidently re-arranged. Many pillars 
are laid sideways. Lintels and head-pieces of pillars are promiscuously used 
for steps/ leading to the river Mutha. 

I 

But to judge from the ornamental designs and small images, they are 
certainly the remains of a Hemalclpanti temple and perhaps more than one 
subsidiary temples. For their characteristics 1 would refer the readers to 
my pamphlet on “ A Key to the Hemadpanti Temples.-’ ” Hemadpanti style 
was a section of the Indo-Aryan* style of Architecture prevailing in the 
l>tccan before and after Ile^madpant or Hemadri, the minister of Ramdeva- 
rao Yadav of IX'vagiri. It would be beside the point to explain in detail 
the characteristics. Suffice it to say that the fragments and images will go 
(o the Icnfjlh of determining the approximate date. As we have no epigra- 
phical e vidence to corroborate it u[) till now, a margin of one hundred or one 
hundrtd and lifty years has to be allowed. 

From Purandhar in the Poona district to srigonda, Sangamner and 
,\kola in the Ahmednagar district and Paithan in H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions, the same styk prevails from the 10th to the 13th century a.d. 
with slight alterations varying with the age. 

On the 23rd February 1943, I took my camera to the riverside and 
asked my youngest son and two grand-sons to accompany me. In one 
photograph, I took, (A), Raghu, my son, is to the reader’s left and my 
grandsxms art to his right. 13etwcen them' below a shrub is a part of a 
lintel. The pillar together with circle and leaf design indicate the age namely 
the 10th to the 12th century a.d. The image of Gahesa is the central figure. 
Below it lies another architectural fragment namely the head of a pillar. 
The central objett is the figure of a yaksha. Such images are found on 
most Hemifidpanti te^mples for instance at Sinnar and Akola in the Nasik 
and Alimednagar districts resixetively. Other fragments are also noticeable. 
In photograph (BO my son’s left hand is resting on a fragment the central 
object of which is apparently the goddess Devi standing. But the identifi- 

4. 2nd Edition, 1931, pp. 12-13. 

5. Proceedings mid Transactions oi the Fiist Oriental Conjerence, Poona, 
Vol. I, 1920, p. clxxvi. 
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cation is not quite certain as the figure is much damaged. My son’s right 
hand is resting cfi a fragment, the central figure oL which is a standing one. 
As the head and hands are partly gone, it can hardly be definitely/identified. 

The main significance of these reproductions is that they doubtless indi- 
cate that on this site arc r^^-arranged architectural fragments of a temple 
or temples. Secondly they are of a later licmacipantf typx} prevailing from 
the 10th to the !3th century a.d. To judge from all the points taken 
together the 11th or the 12th century a.d. is most ,.)n.baWy the correct d«'tU. 
We know that tlie temple of Nruayit.iesvara'’ stood on the sue. 11 mo t 
of the fragments belong to that temple as is moie than probable - it is lo 
assigned to that fXTiod. 

i iie Bombay Oczitteur recoids:- - The two Shaikh S^iUds Tliiirla or 
ihii eiciei and Dhakta or the younger are two .Muiaiinau shiini^s or Oargas 
on the river bank ia Kasrtba ward. They stand on the site of tw^o Hindu 
temples of Narayaneshvar and Puix-shvar. According to the local tradition, 
in 1290, Sayed Hisa Mohidin Khalal and lour lUher Musalman ascetics 
came from Delhi, desecrated the temples, threw awa" the lings," and turned 
the temples into shrines or dargas. The temple of Puj-u-shvar Ixcame known 
Shaikii Salla-uddin s or tlie younger Shaikh SalkVs sluine and Naidyanesh- 
vai temple as Shaikli Ilisa MoUidin's or the eld(‘r Shaikh Saha’s shrine. 

In this row of buildings a door, whose ix)sts are thickly covert'xl with 
old horse shws, opens into an inner Cvouityard with several b.mlis. 'hhe 
tombs to the right are* of little size or interest. But ojrjxrsiti* thi* dcKirway, 
a later monument, of no great elegance, witli s^ime* oixn trellis w'indows, 
is said to bt‘ the tomb of a grandson of Aurangztd) who is said to havi* lx*cn 
buned here for a yea.r and to have bitn then car ne'e! to Aurangabad, h'ur- 
ti'ier to the Irft the l<iige dome with the gilt crescent is the loml) of Shaikh 
Saha, and still further to the left is a mosqur on the site of the Puntshvar 
tempk*, whose image's are .said to be buried under the f<x)t of Ha* rnostjue. 
The mosque bc'ars marks of its Hindu origin in three doorway oillars, tw'o 
of which art. old Hindu work, square at the bottom, then rounderl, then 
(Xtagonal and again sejuare. The dtxir is also Hindu with ai (^anapati niche 
in the lintel. The ruins of the original Niirayaneshvar temple ^are still 
scattered about to the south-west of Hisa Mohidin’s tomb. They consist 
chiefly of stone columns and lintels some in their places and others strewn 
over the ground. The columns and lintels and tlx* form of the old temple 
are in old Hindu style.” 

1290 A.D. can bt^ the latest date for the two Hindu tempkss Pimesvara 
in kasaba and Narayairiesvara formerly in Kasaba but now in Sanivara 
Peth, Thorla Shaikh Salla now bearing the City Survey No. 23. It is doubt- 

6. Some would believe Puneivara. I follow the C/azelteer. 

7. Vol. XVIII, Part HI. pp. 343-344. (im). 

8. The Pupesvar ling is laid to have been taken to the fool of Purandhar 
fort, where a temple still remains which was built for it. 
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ful whether the Muha^nmadans were so powerful in 1290 as to demolish 
these temples if they we^;e in really good condition. So they may range 
from the JOth to the 12th century a.d. in all probabilities allowing sufficient 
time for dilapidatbn. A mountain seems to have been made out of a mole 
hill. This is also borne out by the designs and the small images described 
above. 

It is hoped that my study of the Pune^vara temple and Dhakta Shaikh 
Sall^ later on when my survey will be finished, will yield more definite 
materials for the glorious history of the past. 





A TYPE OF GAME PREVALENT IN 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 

By 

Charu Chandra Das Gupta Ra*4iptir. 

The objeet of this short note h to describe a of game caiicd chihi Mia 
(i.e., ' round brickbats ’') and not noticed previously by arjy sdiolar,'' It is played 
in the Central Provinces by children who are generally between b and 12 years in 
age. It ’s generally played on the roof of a house or m any place wh^re a figure 
like tile accompanying diagram can be drawa It is played by an even numcxY of 
children so that they may be divided into two parlies of u^ual streni;th. No court 
of the figure is inscribed ; and it is for the rake oi iornct and clear description of 
the game that they have been marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and Though they are 
not inscribed, yet they are by convention known amongst players as /wAa/i (i.e., 
first), dusri (i.e., second), tisu (i.e., third), chaulkt (i.e., fourth), f^chmi (i.e., 
fifth), rhhattnl (i.e., sixth), satmi (i.e., 9 c\ienth), and palad (i.e., mountain). It 
is thus evident that the first seven courts are called in a numerical manner while 


p.^ 1 



1. This game is known as chikri billa in Hindi because the game-picce which 

is ua^ here must be round. , ^ 

2. No. 8 is not a court in the strict sense of the lam as jt is nothing but the 
unbounded space above the court 4. 
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the eighth is differently called as pahad (i.e., mountain). The rule of this game 
is as follows. A round brickbat is chosen as the game-piece. One player belonging 
to either of two parties stands outside the courts 1 and 7 and throws the game- 
piece into the court 1 in such a way that it does not touch any line forming this 
court. This rule is also applicable to all other courts. Then he places one of his 
feet on the game-piece and also takes his other leg into the same court in a jump- 
ing manner. Then he turns about with the game-piece under one foot and drives it 
away with hia foot outside the figure in the direction from which he has thrown 
it. Then he touches it with one foot and takes his other leg also outside the 
figure. Then he throws the game-piece into the court 2 in the same manner as in 
the court 1. Then he places one foot on the game-piece and takes his other leg 
also into the same court by jumping over the court 1. Then he drives it aw'ay 
with his fcx)t outside the figure in the direction from which it has been thrown and 
returns outvSide the figure in the same manner as he had gone into it touching the 
game-piece with one foot. Then he throws the game-piece into the court 3 in the 
same manner as in the courts 1 and 2. He enters the court 1 and jumps over the 
c'ourt 2 into the court 3 in such a manner that one of his feet touches the gaiv^- 
piecc which is there. Then he drives it away outside the figure in the direction 
from which it has been thrown. Then he jumps over the court 2 to the court 1, 
touches the game-piece with one foot and takes his other leg also outside the 
figure. Then he throws the game-piece into the court 4 in the same manner as in 
the courts 1-3. He enters the court 1 and jumps over the court 2 into the court 3. 
Then he keeps one of his legs in the court 3 and the other leg on the game-piece 
which is in the court 4. Then he drives away the game-piece w'hich is in the court 
4 into the court 3 with the leg which he has placed in the court 4 and also draws 
that leg into the court 3. Then he moves about with it under one foot. Then he 
drives away the game-piece outside the figure in the direction from whidi it has 
been thrown and jumps over the court 2 into the court 1. Then he touches the 
game-piece with one foot and takes his other leg also outside the figure. Then 
he throws the game-piece into the court 5 in the same manner as in the courts 1-4. 
He enters the court 1 and then jumps over from the court 1 to the court 3. Then 
he places his left leg in the court 4 and his right leg on the game-piece which is 
in the court 5. Then he drives aw^ay the game-piece outside the figure with the right 
leg in the direction from which he has thrown the game-piece into the court 5. 
Then he returns outside the figure in the same manner as he had gone into it and 
touches the game-piece with his foot. Then he throws the game-piece into the 
court 6 in the siime manner as in the a>urts 1-5. He enters the court 1 and jumps ■ 
ovier from the icourt 1 to the court 3. Then he places one of his legs into the 
court 4 and takes hivS leg which is in the court 3 to the court 6 and also keeps the 
leg originally kept in the court 4, in a raised condition. Then he drives it away 
with the same leg which is on it towards the direction from which it has Ix^en 
thrown, returns in the same manner as he had gone and touches it with his foot. 
Then he throws the game-piece into the court 7 in the same manner as in the 
courts 1-6. He enters the court 1 and jumps over from the court 1 to the court 3. 
Then he takes his leg into the court 4 and another leg into the court 5 and drives 
away the game-piece with the leg which is in the court 4 outside the figure by 
jumping over the court 6. The leg which is in the court 5 should not be lowered 
down. Then he returns in the same manner as he had gone into it and touches 
the game-pit'cc with his foot. Then he throws the game-piece into the court 8 in 
the same manner as in the courts 1-7. He enters the court 1 and jumps over from 
there to the court 3 over the court 2 and from the court 3 to the court 8 over the 
court 4 raising one of his legs and touching the game-piece with the other leg and 
drives awray the game-piece with the lowered leg outside the figure. Then he 
returns in the same manner as he went and touches the game-piece with his foot. 
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The successful playing of tlie whole game by om jxju> i- known as one 
It is decided bt‘fort tne commencement of the actual game the number of pkM>^ 
which one i>arty should make to win the game and the [jarty which takes this 
number earlier becomes the winner. If one parly make< one pluihi, it is drawn 
at the right end of the court 1 like a spear head. If more than one piKtlli is made, 
it is also increased as it should be. The phallis w'on by the other j^arty is also 

drawn at the left end of the court 7. When a phulli is dra^ n, the player gets the 

advantage that he can place his legs* on it to touch the game-pi^ce, the phdli 
serving as a bridge. The game piece of tme party s'lu Id not touch the phalU 
of the other parly. The game starts with a player of oru g ,rty. \V ,en he airnot 
do the net'dful in some court, then lie bea)mes mor \ix., <^''ad ) Then the plio Cf 
of the opp<Kite party begins the game. When this play t becutnes (i.e., uead). 
then the player next in order in tht' previous party 0'*gins the game from the 

court w'h. iC the previous player of his i>arty wus mor (i.e., dcadt. 

There are certain leatures in this game vvhich sh«Ml(^ ' m'^niioeed Fu t. as 
the last court in the g. me is know'ii as pUiad (i.e.. mountain; and as me pur er' 
clyef idea is to reach this txrurt. there is no doi^bt that this game symbolistrs the 
climbing of a hill by men. When the players go down by the courts 5-7, it app(‘ar-i 
that this figure synilx)lically represents the zig-zag tuith over the mountain. 
Secondly, it is important to note that there is a fundanvntal similarity in idea 
betwmi this game and another game played in East Bengal. Here tlv* players 
move towards a nvmnLiin whereas in that game ihe player - move towards a 'iver.* 


Man in India, XXII, No. 4, pp. 254-57 
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Aufrecht in his Catalogue Catdogorum 1, 530, notices a MS. of Rudradanwr 
judbhavasutravivarana in the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner. A second copy of 
the work is not so far known to exist in any of the well known collections. It is a 
small work consisting of 45 versts and a few lines of prose. The MS. is written on 
paper of 7" X 5", the left hand and right-hand borders being ruled with a double line. 
There are 8 folios with 7 lines in a page. The paper is brittle and the MS. which 
has been preserv^ed well, appears to be more than a century old. This does not, 
however, rule out the possibility of its belonging to Maharaja Anup Singhji’s time 
(17th century). 

The author and date of the work are not known. As the title indicates, this 
treatise professes to trace the origin of music to Rudradamarudbhvasutra, i.fe., the 
Ak^arasamamnaya of Panini ; and this fact could not but have aroused the curiosity 
of scholars interested in the development, of Indian music. Although the portion 
attempting this is not very much convincing, the work will have served its purpose 
if the rest of it makes any contribution to the development of the Marga variety 
of Indian music with which it is mainly concerned. I am presenting it as best as 
I can from the only MS. which is full of mistakes. The metre is faulty in some 
places. My own additions are shown in brackets. 

^ I 

^ ^ ?T JiRRTsiwtJm I 

!T iftt % (5tcjdcM<l: II "I II 

II 

H II ^ II 

II 





: tl V II 



r- II s II 


MlTit' ■ II II 

4||<|dwuf|: II \s II 

gSt; TO: I 

TOt'ft TOTOTO: II c II 
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%^dsg4>Rsi iBRrerm i 

qwf npF srg: ii ^ ii 
fit^rd >T^: HFTO, I 
3fg^ ?f^ 3 Nj: ii t ° » 

’ffcre^rrfepiItlHrjRW: <Tft^ir.W; 1, >' 

cr?«?l ^ t^WI I 

# II 


SOT »im^W: I 

TT^Tf^TfrfSTTI HR: |i , 5 n 

'Rl^ fiRR] 45^H>55: I 

^ SRTKt II mi 

Pt^Hiqf^HSTT'eKWHySIHKf^: 1 
feT#tSH^W^ TWtHT; HigHlfei;: 11 >» «• il 
( H3 ) f45lMc^ niTTW HcTI: I 

3HH HT^r^r^ ^rdsm^WT ii n 

flW]? *0-:T»I5T fTfl: TTH I 

Tl? HTHEffi % qi??j5j g qfsHH n i ^ (| 
^fH5T<6.-[t rrf^4 JT^ISHrfiim I 

H?ig5T TORl^T ( n ) TRHH. II T > II 

53:^^ 'wrg'fi i 

g HOTC?) ’TRg‘4S<^tN4lft: II Tc ll 
'R 'P^H sriRi gcS'j'SiigHfTH: i 
g^rf^ II V, II 

5^5; fttcTl: HmETIFTI; ft^^ROTTRra: WT: II »,<> II 


5TiHrf^ H -:i«r% I 
^g^TjsWTTfim: II II 

3mt n«T»i gw attit, ii ii 

gffrg 5tK?rt at^ 5*131^ i 

wft wil^ TOU: II \\ II 

nfw ^ aroi#g ^ ngnlr i 

3 HTHtWH<W+H, II \< II 
Pf^l: atw 3 fTR^Wl I 
3gT^ 3 5WH g^ 3fftWL » ii 
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f?cn: I 

lift spft ^3?)^ |sn ^IH^SRI *rai: II '>A II 
ar^Jira^fsaoi JP5WT I 

JKW flg^i JT^irait ffftwi II II 
3^ fti<<dl'VIKH!l<lTl 5I5TO^^ I 

^ qf3R«!rH ^EicTl: II ’li II 
a>5f!I %( gi: ) 5Tl«rdyi<^: I 


?IWTR#N^: 351: I 


5!n% fiffcn 5dr. II II 


55H5!ro5RJ5I?Tf3m^ aj€^: I 

cirai 3iTm^ %Rtf^ g ii ^<« ii 

giM fTR^rt: 1 

3ni%i %5 gifi»^«i ?TOfTO iM 'I II 

^1351 ^351 gfWI 5rH I 

d^ir^^.*?Mi ^gdi II II 

^iiiii'bi atw 55TRn ( g ) i^gj^rg i 

ggftgiM ggf^gi ^^Tpgg ii ^ ^ ii 
gf^grt gg^gr wi^tegi g gt i 

g^Rigw gi gi35i ^jjgi ii Vif n 

grgn^ggiflr gwi#: i 

gi^T^ggr > 1 ®?! g gr ii ?'a ii 

si^Tig’THgg 511^ ?gTgi*rpi3^®m, i 

g si^gr % gBHT syoi gg: ii \% ii 

graiggitJw gg aw giwifg^ i 
gcffg y<ig’»)'g gg«f ggg»»ig: im^* ii 

g?§?5 5g3?5 g^g: i 

gBRg^ srnigg gB?g sgia?; wg: ii ^<: ii 

^ ^ gig; gig; gagggg: i 

^ g g^i: gg grg^eg ggt>at‘: IM^ ii 

gg:g5Wg?gi^ fligisgrfg^ftgf^: i gsftg ga ggatft^a^gi^ ggtg wi. i 
gg aiwnlgga^gi^ aggg i aw^iag wgiftigargi^ gsft^iggg i gg^gg, i agg gg 
fggW gg i g«rgg% wgrfa^g: i fefrgg^ iggiiiiRaT. i t^^gigw f^: ^ ^ ^ gggi 
\’‘c<i'i’‘\ I fefs|gtg?g ftwT; AUU ^ i 

<Bi^ gi*ii; fegiwift aft sn^^giggi; i 

gCiawK+si^ gigaNn gg toit: ii 'tfo ii 
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l^n lumrWt ii n 

) ^TftRt « 

«r^RTT ti u 

Wh*! I 

wif JE^^gri: II 11 

!3^^: 5H ^ffnrE^: i 
fiW^ 'TRT: W (i4iUi''*^'4«^'fj ; II 'ill !{ 

^?nTT?r: il *f'r li 

^ ^JTIFR, '1 

Bikaner. K. MadHAVa KkISHNA SllAKMA. 


SOMADEVASURI, AUTHOR OF NTriVrKYAMRTA 
YASASTILAKACAMPfj, HTC 

1'ho anonymous commentary with which lv>madeva‘s Niiivakyamrla has IxYn 
piiblishf?d in the Manikyacandra nigambara Jaina>rranthamala (No. 21) s^tys al 
the beginning that Somad ‘va produced this work at the instance of king Mah<-ndra- 
pala of Kanyakubja. In his Hindi Introdudion to this publicatir^n. Sri Nalliuiam 
pRKMt disccninis this skuv and draws attention, tujthcr, l<. nianeoius unteliablc cita- 
tions in the commentary' and to the difficulty in chronology involved in assuming 
the commentator’s information to be tne' ( pp. 21.‘f0). 'rhus Sri Prkmi say-, on 
pp 21 2 that Mahendrapfila ruled between A.n 903 7 and was a pat ron of Rfijasekhara ; 
S(nradeva wrote his Y a^astilakufampu in A.o. 959 ; the SiltvYikyumitu wits a lat<‘i 
vsork. since its PraSt-li refers to the Ya^astiUtku among the other W'r'-'ks of the 
autlK^r ; this would mean that the i\iit\'<\k\umrta was written at lea^i 59 t>r 51 
years after Mahendrapala and this militates against the commentator’s story that 
Srrrriadeva wrote the Nltivdkydmjta for Mahendraixda ; hence, it will lx* rwr wonder 
if, in fact, this information is a mere story without any basis. 

Besides, it may also lx? said that the I.emulavada grant edited in the Bhdrata 
Itihdsa SamUfdhaka Patrikd (XIII. 3), and reproduced by Sri I*kp:Mi in the chap 
ter on Somadeva’s Nitivdkydmrta in his Hindi bcxik “ Jaina Sahitya aur ItilKlsii ’’ 
(Pp, 90-92), shows that Somadeva was in A.n. 906, the date of the grant, still resid- 
ing in the territory of the RiLstrakuka feudatory Calukya Arikesarin III, son of 
V'^adyaga w'ho was the eldest son of Ankesarin II and in whose time it was, in 
A.D. 959, Somadeva finished his Ya^lilaka. 

One cannot always place full reliance on the signifirana* of the mention or 
otherwise of an author’s other works in a oolophon or a Prasiasti in one of his 
works ; that is, it is not necessary to assume that becaus(‘ the Prasasti in the 
Nitivdkydmrta mentions the Yascustilaka, the former was written after the latter. 
Such would really tx? the fact only if scribes had not revisetd colophons and Pra- 
sastis to the annoyance of scholars wanting to trace the chronology of an author’s 
works. Secondly, the Mahendrapfila of Kanauj for w'hom, according to the anony- 
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mous commentator, Somadeva wrote his Nitivakyamjta may be Mahendrapala II, 
who, Dr. R. S. Tripathy * says in his History o] Kamuj (pp. 269-271), has been 
brought to light by the discovery of an inscription from southern Rajaputana, 
dated 946 a.d. Rajasekhara, who, as a Balakavi, was patronised by Mahendrapala 
I (A.D. 885-910) and who is the latest writer mentioned by Somadeva, continued 
to live to a grand old age of 90 years (i.e. up to about a.d. 990, the time of YuVa- 
rajadeva II of Tripuri), as ha- been shown by Mm, V. V. Mirashi.i Supposing 
that Somadeva was only slightly junior to liajasckhara and enjoyed an equally 
long life, his two known dates (a.d. 959 — ^Ya^astilaka and a.d, 966, the Lemulavada 
grant) cannot render improbable his acquaintance with even Mahendrapala I. 

The Lcmulavada grant mentions Somadeva’s grand-preceptor as Yasodeva of 
the Gaudasarhgha. Since in the Yasastilaku, Somadeva is found to have belonged 
to a Devasarrigha, Shri N. PREMI explains the ‘ Gauda ' here as referring perhaps 
to the name “ Golla ” occurring in Sravanabelgola inscriptions.^ If Gaurja- 
saihgha cannot but mean a Sarhgha of Bengali provanance, is it possible to explain 
the reference in the grant to Somadeva as a student of the Gauda Sariigha ? 

It is well known that Somadeva’s Yasastilaka is full of historical and other 
allusions, given in many cases through sle^. Once at the beginning and again in 
the latter part, Somadeva addresses the king as Dharmavuloka. 

1. 9# X X X X 

Ch. 11, p. 196, K. M. 70, pt. 1. 

2. 31^ X X X X 

Ch. IV, p. 79, K, M. 70, pt. II. 

The Yasastilaka was written under tlie patronage of the Ra^frakuta-feudatory 
Vadyaga Ciilnkya and has many references to the Rastrakutas commemorating the 
jXK't’s contact with those kings. Thus, on p. 281 (part I), the king is decribed as 

Vjkramatuiiga and the Tuhga-sufTix is a Ra^trakuta-characteiistic. The expression 

' Asamasahasa ’, o<-airring as the name of a warrior on p. 562, pt. I, reminds us of 
the same expression ' ’ with which the Sangli and Cambay 

plates descTibe Govdnda IV, On p. 567, the king is described as 

^ J it is well known that continued marriage relationship existed bet- 
Raijtrakuta i>rinces and Cedi princesse*s and that Amoghavarsa III and his 
son Kisna III who captured the throne from Govinda IV with Cedi help were both 

sons-in-Iaw of the Cedi court. On p. 85 (part II) a Mantrin named Vasui’aisa 

and a lictndin named Suhhd^itfwojsa arc introduced ; this Var^i-ending titles are 
also a ('hqiactcristic of the Raisirakutas. as aho of their allies and relatives, the 
Cedis, 

Now, was there any member of the Rastrakuta line, the main family or the 
far-flung branches, who had tlie title of Dharmavaloka ? For. Avaloka, again is 
a characteristic Rastrakufa title suthx. This title Dharmavuloka with which Soma- 
deva addressc's the king twice was borne by a member of the Bodhgaya branch of 
the Raijtralditas, Tuhga Dharmavaloka. son of Kirtiraja, son of Nanna Gimarpava.- 
There may be some special point in Somadeva working this name into his writing 
and it may not be too much to assume that Somadewa, in doing so, wants to com- 

1. The Chronological order of Rajasekhara’s works. Pathak Com. Vol. pp. 
a65-(>. 

2. P. 89 of his Hindi btxik. 

3. See Buddliagaya : R. Mitra. p. 195, a Bodliyaya Rastrakuta inscription, 
undated, but assigned i>alaeographirally to the lOlh century^ a.d. by Mitra : the 
inscription is of the 15lh year of the king who is described as the pupil of Guna- 
ratna, 
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mcmoratc some contact of nis with the Bodhgaya RiLstralfuta of that title. If 
Somadeva had stayed in those par^-'. for sometime, he could well have bet^i a pupil 
of the teachers of tiic C'.auda sairgha. 

The history of the timt^s s^ows frctjoent and intimnle ».ontnc<'; between the 
Rastrakutas. the Cedis and the Giirjara Pratirmras of Kanauj. Haja^ekhara him- 
self was moving between Mahodaya and Tripuri. In a.d 91G, l^~.!xtiakuta Indra 111 
devastated Kanauj aod in ihis campaign took part Narasimha, father of Arikosarin 
il (in \vho:<' son's lime St'rnadcva wvote the Y (das til aka) Subsequently th*. 
Karnata-Gurjara relations improwd to such an extent tn-'l maniage alliapf'e wa. 
effected. In Raja-^ckhara''' Karpuiamafijafi, a Kuntala hii , namet’ V^allal’ihainja, 
who IS unmisldkablv a RiL'jtrakfita and is, as happ ly suggtsted by Mm. V. \ , 
Mik.^sh!,- (iovinda IV, is ir u^duced and his daughccr is mmiled by tin. hem 
Can^iaprila ( Mahipala (if Kanauj). In the dances descijbcd in tlie fourth .Tavani 
kanlara 4 the Kurpilfamauiail one can recognise sottk KarrCi(aka modes The 
marriage alliance hetwten the Cedis and the Rastrakina^ • r onlv t(x> veil knowai. 
Such cl().>e corUatts I ‘iwfM'n courts necessarily bnng about aiig,“atio’ > of jMXis, 
s^tolars and ailisis from one to the other. In view ot this, it may be siiggeso ci 
ihat Somade\'a. a j)iipil of the ('tau{.lasahigha in (laiujadesa and oik' probably patro 
nix'd by the Bodhgaya Rri.^trakutas migrated to Lenuila\”i(,la under tin* Rais(rakuta- 
leudntories Cfilukya .Aiikesarin and his siK'cessors, and* (‘ither tcHiduxl c/i umlt' 
Kaitaui, the' Ciedi and the l^astrakuta ('oiirts or after having (ome to l-emulaviHla. 
bad rx'casioMs t<» visit ih<' above tbut' (('Uits. P will Ik ne** ju>t unlikelv if ho 
NUivdkyitmrlu was written for a Mahendrapiila of Kanauj, prol^ably Mahendriv 
IJala II. 

Madias \\ RAmiAVAN. 


A NOTi; ON DR. iLi:rr.s -parivrajaka maharAjas’. 

Di. J'l.KFT performed valuabk' servitc to the advaniinuni of our knowledge of 
aril lent Indian iiistory by writing Ins monumental wmik on the Ciupla insiTiptionu. 
lb', jxiiient labours deserve our sincere resix-ct. However, it is netfssary to note 
where lie wem wiong in some (»f his tonclu^ions. In this short ixii'xr. I want to 
examine one of the errors committed by him, which is vc'iy obvious, but whidi, it 
seems, did not draw the atleiUion o' scholar^ lliat it deserves. Dr. Fin r wrongly 
c alled tlu* feudatory family of Maharajas, Hast in and Saihksliobha, as the Vauvra 
jaka MahdjdjasJ But this family inii‘;f ('orreetly be named ‘ Susarnia Kula' or 
■ thr family of Susarman 

Maharaja Hastin is called ‘ Nripatipnrivrajaka kubbtpanna ' in his Khoh 
copper-plate inscriptions.'’ P'rom this reierence to ' njipaliparh’rdjaka Kulu' one n 

4. See Pampabharata and the Vet Le)muiava<J Ins. nf Arikesririn H, the 

Journal of the Andhra Histoiical Hi search Society. VI, pp, 169 ff., sloka 9. 

5. Chronological order of Rajai^-khara's works, Hhatak, Com. Vol. pp. 363-4. 
(iovinda fV was himself a son-in-law ot Paranlaka Cola. On Cola-Ra^jrakut*! 
marriages, see A. S. Ramanalha Ayvak, Epi. hid. XX\H, pp. 230-5. (kjrvincki pro 
bably fled to Takkolam in the end. It is surprising that Somadeya’s profusion dm*s 
not include a reference to the killing of the Cola prince Rajaditya at Takkol^ 
in A.D, 949 by Kri?Tia III and his brother-in-law Bhutaga, a few' years after whidi 
event and while Kpiina HI was yet at Melpjati, Somadeva wrote his Yahastilaka. 
Somadeva has however shown his acquaintance with Tamil soldiers whose charac- 
teristics arc descrilx-d by him on pp. 45.3-1, ^pt. I). 

1. See Fleet, ‘ Gupta Inscriptions' Contents P. IV ; also texts and translations 

^2.*^ iit* Ibid, No. 21, p. 95, 1. 3 ; No, 22, p. 102, 1. 3 ; No. 23, p. 107. 1. 3. 
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at first sight led to take the name of the family as * njipatiparivrajaka Kula \ 
Fleet remarked, " The wqrd parivrujaka seems to have been adopted as the regular 
and habitual appellation of the family. At any rate, it furnishes, for distinctive 
purposes, a convenient and unobjectionable name for it."'* But an examination of all 
the inscriptions of these MaJiaraftas leads us to a different conclusion. In his Khoh 
copper-plate inscription^ Maharaja Samkshcbha of this family is called, ‘ nrpati- 
parivrajaka-Susarmamh Kul-dlpmna'. So the real name of the founder of this 
feudatory family is Su'sarman. Fleet also knew this, as he said, “ The particular 
kingly ascetic, from whom Hastings family derived its origin, was Susarman."** Yet 
he called the family ‘ Parivrdjaka Maharajas' This is wrong because, njipatipari- 
vrdjaka is not the real nayne of the founder of the family, but only his religious title. 
It is an epithet like rdj-arshi. Tlie family must be named ' Susarma Kula' after 
the actual name of the founder, not after his religious title. This religious title ha - 
nothing to do with the real name of the family. If any other king bears the same 
title, how can it be, in the language of Fle:et himself, ‘ for distinctive purposes, a 
convenient and unobjectionable name ’ for the family ? The family must be called 
the Susarma family as its founder is definitely called by that name in the Kljoh 
copiier-plate inscription of Maharaja Sahikshobha. 

Even if Fleet wanted to name the family after the religious title of its founder, 
it ought to have been called ‘ nrifmtifmrii'rdjaha Kula ' after the full title. But 
Fleet took only ‘ Farirrdjaka a part of the title. This is worse than naming the 
family after the founder’s religious epithet. 

There are some more reasons why the family must not be named Parivrdjakas 
or ‘ djaka Maharajas ’. The term ‘ Parivrdjaka \ meaning an ascetic, has 
a definite R'ligious significance. It is generally used to refer to ‘ wandering religi- 
ous mendicants,’ or ‘ ascetics in the last and fourth! religious order or stage of life.’ 
SiJ it is definitely a religious term used to refer to ascetics. That it is only a reli- 
gious term is clear from the titles of heads of some religious institutions. For 
example,, ' Pativrdjakdcihdrya' is used as a common title of the heads of Kama- 
Koti Pitha in their copper plate inscriptions. In this context w^e may mention the 
following examples. ' Paiamahay'nsa-Parivrdjakdchdyya' . is used as a title of Maha- 
deva Sarasvati, head of the Kama-Kofi Pitha, in the lime of Yira NarasiThhadeva,* 
in the latter's grant (giving two villages) to the former in !saka 1429. While 
'Parivrdjaka' has thus a religious significance, 'Maharaja' is here mixed wulh it 
by Fleet to sliow the feudatory status of the family. 'Maharaja' is thus a purely 
political term. How can we incongruously mix a religious term like ‘ Parivrdjaka ' 

3. Ibid., Texts and Translation^, p. 95, n, 1. 

4. No. 25. p, 114. 11. 4-5. 

5. Ihid, Texts and Translations, p. 95, n. 1. 

6. Of course in FTeet. (iupta Inscriptions, No. 25, p. 114, 1. 5. there is the 
genitive singular ‘ Susaramanah ’ not nominative singular, Susarma But the 
genitive form is used only in aca>rdance with the fact that all the epithets before it 
like ‘ Chaturdasa-vidyastliana-vidita paramarthasya ’ etc. are in the genitive singular. 

7. Sec T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Ed. ‘ Copper-plate inscriptions belonging to the 
Sri foinkaracharya of the Kama Kofi Btha ’ Inscrip. No. II, 2nd plate. 2nd side, 
1. 23, p- 24 ; in No. Ill, (another grant of the aame king to the same grantee) 

‘ Paramahariisa-Parivrajaka ’ is used. In botli the above inscriptions, actually there 
is ‘ Paramahaiiisa.' In No. V, 2nd pi. first side, 1. 71, p. 75 (grant 

of a village by Krishnadevaraya to Sada^iv^a Sarasvati) 

is used. (Saka 1450). In the inscription of the reign of Vijayarafiga-Chokkanatha 
Nayanayyavani, dated Saka 1630, (No. VIII, 1st side, lines 2-3, p. 106) “Sri- 
maiparamahaiitisa ParivKijakachaiya-x^arya * is used. For further references to 
‘ Srimatparamahamsa-Pari\Tajakachiir>’a ’ Inscription No. IX (2nd Plate 2nd 
side, lines 36-38, pp. 118-119) which is a firman by the emperor of Delhi dated 
Hijra 1088 (1710 a.d.) and also No, X (1st side, lines 13-14, p. 134) which is a 
grant of Mahadevendra Sarasvati to a Brdhmana, dated ^aka 1608, 
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'Maharaja" and get the hybrid product ' (Htuvrajaka 
Maharaja . Of oiiisc, nc can have a coirrpound like ' Path ru^kamaharafa" 
which is correct grammatically ocing like ' Sardii^ararc.' Bui here ‘ ra/u’ is not 
used in a political sc'nse to denote any p^>litical .•status, li is noi a political term 
at all here. It is only a But in * Purivrajaka Mahdraja< ' Flkkt 

definitely used ‘ Maharajas ' as a political term to denote the finidatory status of 
the faniih’. So he lormca an incongruous t'oinbination when he mixed Pmivnh 
/uka\ a purely r^'ligioi.s term with ‘Maharaja*, a fKiiit' ‘al term hc't, accorciinr» to 
his own intention. 

Not only is ‘ Parii lajaka Mahajtijas ' an incx^ngruous vombinaLoo, it is wds<' 
not usehd for distinctive puiyioses It gives us an iinrul and theufore wrong 
impression about the nature »: the members of this :;imily, I1ie term ' Perind 
jaka‘ with its unmistakable religious Mcnilirance. wher. in the name rf this 

riyna.stv, .eads us to think that ail tlu'-' ' Maharajahs were very pious and fu U bear 
the title (if ' nrifHttipaiivtdjtaka' like the founder. Bn^ , riis.,d. ir (intail. 'f all 
the coppcr-plate in;-vciii 'ions shows that it is onl^ thr toundcr. Su^raman, who had 
ll^' title and who was a loyal s.aim in tail. None oi his descendants is described 
ac. a ■ njipatiparinajuka: Thcie is iu> evulenee that all of lliein weie ro>al saints. 
Common sc‘nse also tilU liiat all the ineinbeis of a family caninn be pious in the 
same way. But the name of the family ' Parinujaka Muhihaju.s ' given by Ki'a-:t 
to this dynasty, nukes us think ajipaiently that all ihe niernbeis oJ this dyna.sty 
weic nrif?alif>arii’}djakas, contrary to the ccideir :' oi then inseiiptions. U is only, 
Susarman, the founder of the family who is destiihrtl thus in die Khoh copivt- 
plate inscrijHion of Samkshobha ‘ . Chaturddasa-vidydsthana vidita-Pmamin^ 
thiir^ya Kapilasy - \ ai\ la rrra/i at :.!>(’ h sarvula.'U) va-jfia.sya BharaJvdjaMinotiasya 
juipatipariirdraka-Susaimarnih^' This desciiption fully shows that he de-'erves 

8. FlkKT, Cui>ta hi>rrtp(iorL'>, No. XX\'. p. Ill, lines 8 5, 

9. Fleet iransialed this jxissage in the following way • 

family of tlse kingl> ascdic Susairnan, who had leariK d ih*' whole Irutll 
of [lie fourtetn section- of science, who was a ipcal s.ig«' i fn /ng > indeed ( mh 
iHi (n HutPtft t)f ) Kajiila . v.hn kiuv*. all the litsi pnia .pjf - ' (tml ) who was of 

till* Hha},tdv(i)a y/>(ia' scs- Fl.EI.T {tu{tta hiscufaions. f>. llfii 

1 propo-e to nuike liu following emendations to th)^ i lao -lat ion, i*iKK'i, fiaiis- 
iated ‘ I'aunnin l!ui ' as ’ ih( whole trntli But generally i'aramu does n(*l mean 
irholi ' . ' } uriDHiiUha ' prtiperly !u,‘ans ' sublime or siipieint^ truih , esstuilial truth 

<1 e-.'Wnce'. .As regards ‘ Chafurdudn idvasi hana ’ Fliji tianslaud il as ‘the 

tnurteen sections of science’. ‘\’idvd' mcari'. 'Scuu>^ ' also, but it is n. re ptoper 
to tiaii'-late ii as ‘ haininy,' hire, ihus tian-lating the wl.'ole a', ‘ Un ftfUitrrn 
hrafu hts of lu^rnivy'. 'I’hat my translation is belter can >)<• si ;-n il wi* exaniiru 
'vliat are the fourteen branches h/arning refer red to he re, and how- far the term 

' sc ience ’ can be applied to ad of them. The Sahda ilha Cnifawani quotes the. 

lolluwing bloka from the Idshnupurdna about the 11 blanches of learning ; 

( 3cm!5r fgrafi^!33^?i: i 

(O 

('*} 

Thus the M branches of Irjarning arc the 4 Vrdas, 6 Vvddtifas, Purdna, 

Mnndnisa. Nydva, and Dharma ^dstra. How can w<* translate C halur daiavid yd~ 
i^ljidna' as M section^ of science? Can we apply the term * Hciencc ’ to the Purdms, 
Vtdas, and others referred to above ? The Purdnas uro espcxialiy moie in tlw 
nature of encyxlopcdias than scientific treatises. So it is Ixrlter to translate 
C hat uradaiavid vast harm’ as the 14 branrhes aj learniny’. - . , , 

Then coining to ‘ Kapilasy |a*l va it is to be noted that in the ongmal plate 
given by Fleet there is only * kapilasvava.’ Fleet modified it as K^pilusyatva 
(Kapilasya cva). So he translated it as ‘^bdns) indeed (an incarnation of ( 
Kaoilak But ‘ Kaidlasyava* must be torrected as ‘ Kapilasyeva ’ 
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the title. But his descendants are not said to be nritmliparivrdjakas like .this 
royal saint, tjjiough Hastin- is said to be a liberal donor in the following lines 
' gd-sahasra-kasty^aiva-hircmy ^aneka bhumi-pradema! guru-tHtyi-mdiji-puidtalpa- 
ret^yanla^evc-brakma^bhaktma and Sarhkshobha is referred to as engaged in 
the establishment of ' vmruisrama-dhmma.'^^ Other kings ixi history are described 
as liberal donors and establishers of ‘ varndhama-(£ka7ma ' but they were not royal 
saints. So also was the case with Hastin and Sarhkshobha of this dynasty. 

Thus the feudatory family of Hastiri and Sarhkshobha must be called ‘ Sms- 
arma Kula' cjt the family of Susarman, after the real name of its founder. No 
doubt there is reference to njipatiparivrdjakaktda in the copperplate inscriptSons 
of Hastin. But nripaliparivrdjaka is only a religious title of the founder and it 
became, perhaps, a vsort of nick name or second name for him. The composer of 
the copper-plate inscriptions being more familiar with the nick-name of the founder 
referred to the family as nriimtiparivrdjukakula. 

I thank Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and Di. T. R. Chintamani for their 
valuable assistance. 

Guntur V. Lakshminarayana 


not as Kapila$yaivu ( ) (Dr. D. R. BandarkAk \slio is cntiusted 

with the revision of P'lkkt’s Gupta Imcripiious has kindly replied to me in a letter 
dated 18-1-43 that the correction is right). The reason is that we refer to incar- 
nation in the case of Vishnu and other Gods, not generally sages like Kapila. It 
is more proper to compare Susarman and Kapila (as my reading tries to do) than 
to say that Susarman was an incarnation of Kapila (as Fleet’s modification 
implies). In the passage under consideration. Susarman is compared with Kapila 
for his wide knowledge of philosophy. Though I must confess that unfortunately 
I am not in a position to get the original plates for examination and confirm my 
conclusion, yet it seems to be correct. 

Now coming to Fleet transcribed it as ‘ Sariur-tat{t]-vajnasya\ 

It is clear that in the original Plate there is Fleet has added addi- 
tional ‘ t ’ to ‘tat ’. This is no doubt correct. But to write as seems 

to be an orthographical pecuiiarity. Apte says (Sanskrit-English Dictionary 2nd 
Edn., p. 464) that sometimes * ’ is written as* As in Sarvva (doubling 

of 'v'), it is an orthographical peculiarity to write ’ tattva ’ as ‘ tatva in one 
case doubling of ‘ v ’ and in another omission of doubling of “ l ’ though it i.s in- 
contt-t. So it is better to transcribe the word as it is in the original plate, taking 
it as an orthographical peculiarity. AvS for the translation of tlie passage, Fleet 
goes equally astray. He translated * ' as ‘ who knew all first principles.’ 

But rffd dues not properly mean ' a first principle It means ‘ truth, 

reality etc.’ Here^ dfd ^ may be translated as * Philosophy ' because Susarman is 
said to be a in comparison with Kapila, who is well-known as a philo- 

sopher, the founder of the Sdhkhya system of philosophy. 

So on the wholCj the passage may be transcribed as follows : ‘ . Chatur- 

dda^a-vidyusthdna-vidtlaParamdTthasya Katnlasy\e] va mah-arsheh sarvatatva- 
jhdsya Bhmadvata-sagotrasya njipatiparivrdka Susartnanah Kula,.,.* 

It may be translated as follows : ‘ . family of the kingly ascetic, Su^rman, 

of the Bharadvaja gotra, who knew all philosophy like the great sage Kapila, and 
who had understood the sublime truth of the fourteen branches of learning.' 

10. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, No. 21, 11. 5-6 : No. 22, II. 4-6 ; No. 23, 11. 4-5 ; 
for the same passage, in slightly modified form (using the genitive singular) see 
No. 25, 11. 6-7, p. 114. 

11. Ibid, No. 25, 1. 10, p, 114. 



EDITORIAL 


Enquiries have come to tne Editors from many quarters regarding the 
founding of a new periodical dedicated solely to the study of Indian Manu 
scripts, a sort of Manuscriptia Indica^ parallel the pubheations o( the 
Archaeological Department of the Government cf L»dia like the Epign^ohui 
Indica. In the opinion of the Ivditors, howe\Ti. the tune lias not yet conu 
to found a new jiencxlical of the iypa indicated in such nxjuests. '1 he inier 
national situation is primarily resix)nsible for Uie restraint on:'- has tr' (xei 
cise on one’s activities in this resign, and it is futile to <‘xix?ct (kivcion nt to 
promote such activities at a time wh^Mi its atterrion i? con 

centra ted on winning the war. As an alternative it has kxm suggtiitecl that 
sftindard journals may re^x.‘rve some space for this j>artkular feature in 
their regular numbers. The lulitors have pleasuie in announcing that ar 
iangements have now been completed to devote particular numbt*rs of tlu 
i\eu' Indian Aniiquaiy for a st'ries of pajHis whidi would normally t>e pub 
lislied in the j>u)po>ed special journal. 

d'he study of manuscripts naturally divides itself into several strands. 
The existing descriptive catalogues do not H\^k to bring out a!l the historical 
and literary reference's contaim^d within a rare manuscrij)t which is itself 
dated (M fiom a comix)sition of known date. For a study of Indian chrono- 
logy IhiH is veiy urgent, and details of tliis tyiK‘ pix'seiited from such 
untapix’d sources will enable lnd(;l<)gy lo make rapid ht'adwxay in the field 
of chronology. Similarly a large number of unknown works, known only 
Ihiough refi'ienci. may conK* to light and ultimately enrich our acquain- 
ipiice with Indian literature. 

Till! study of manuscript ‘lansmission in India is still in its primary 
stage. Of the different exemplars of a given work, we have no idea of llx' 
genetic relationship ; for critical editing is still in its infancy and the num- 
ber of MSS utilized is still small in amiparison with th(. ManuscniH Funds 
preserved in and outside India in the different librarit*s. Bibliographies 
like Schuyler’s have made a beginning in this dire‘Ction. but an enorrrxjus 
arrjount of conavitrated labour is required lo make appreciable prrigrt'ss 
towards this objective. The Editors gladly wtdeome^ contributions from 
scholars connected with the study of the available Mss. of different works, 
their genetic relationship, t'tc., ultimately throwing light on the veiy nature 
of textual transmission in medieval India. 

It will be dear to those who have worked with nuinuscripts that many 
times useful information is available about the name of the scribe, the place 
where the MS was transcribed, the name of the original owner and ix)S8ib- 
ly subsequent owners, in addition to other important information given by 

J. Cf. Study of Manuscripts by Chintaharan Chakravakti Kant Futi^chnU 
p. 80. 
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the author himself. If all this information is collated^ and studies based 
on such collation are published in the proposed! Manuscriptia Indica, a 
great forward stride will have been taken towards the unravelling of the 
manner in which texts were transmitted in different localities, and a con- 
nected history of scribes may be written. 

Dating of undated exemplars on palaeographic and other relevant 
grounds is another fascinating aspect of manuscript study ; it includes the 
palaeography of manuscripts and a detailed study of the various scripts 
utilized at different places with their variation in time will go a long way 
to complete the work which Buhler began in his great book. Similarly a 
study of writing materials in its historical setting, based entirely on manus- 
cript and published materials is another interesting aspect. 

Turning to another aspect of manuscript study there is still the great 
body of critically edited texts which, though insignificant when compared 
with the number of works still unedited, is sufficient to occupy the full 
labours of several scholars in cataloguing and identifying the different 
exemplars utilized and connecting them with remaining exemplars of the 
identical works in UemmMa codkum, so that a beginning can be! towards 
compiling a dictionary of stenimata codkum or in other words the' Descent 
of Manuscripts. This will not only supply a corrective to critical editions, 
but ultimately lead to a co-ordination of the efforts of all scholars in estab- 
lishing definite lines of descent of exemplars of a given work so far as they 
are available. 

Indexes to rare unpublished works also form part of manuscript study 
and should find a prominent place in the proix)sed journal. Such indexes 
should contain lists of proper names, names of works or places, and also a 
prelika index when the work is in verse, with exact references to the 
manuscript. 

It is not necessary to deal with all the multitudinous aspects of this very 
necessary and interesting study here ; such a study should form the basis of 
all future research in history, linguistics, literature or palaeography. In 
order to give a lead in this direction and lay the foundation for a future jour- 
nal specially devoted to the study of Indian manuscripts the Editors and 
Publishets of the New Indian Antiquary have pleasure in announcing rheir 
readiness to devote as many as four issues per year to this special study, 
under the sub-title Manuscriptia Indict, if the demand for it is genuine and 
scholars are ready to contribute their share of knowledge to the general 
fund. This arrangement will meet a real need without actually starting a 
new journal, and when international conditions again return to normal, it 
may perhaps initiate a new movement in Indological studies necessitating 
the founding a new periodical by the Central Government. 

S. M. Katre 
P. K. Code 

2. Such a work has been luidertakcn by the Deccan College Research 
Institute, Poona : cf. the Institute’s Calendar jor the Fifth Session, 1D43, p. 17. 
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Fiibx alieady middle ajje when he awTndtd tlk ihuMiC r*i 2< 2-KOl)/ 
17 11 13">7‘ and it was mo doubt with Uie fullest sense <‘f resfxmsibilily and provi- 
sion thai he st‘t to the diflkult task of liyiiiR mair'aii. bahnee .vce n arious 

elements which went i ' make the liahmani stale. lie had surcesst'uhy (ncied the 
re^me of Taghnlchin. the Turk, which had bec(>iw an eyesore to the old n(»t)ilily 
and ^{'ntry of the Deccan, but the fall of (»no man had not solved the problem 
• -pecially as (hen was a amlinuous influx of f<*reigners from tVrsia and oversi'a''. 
which was en(f*urai:ed by the sovereign himsi'lf in ordiM 'o nintinue the tradition 
formed by his faf fu r m-Iaw, Muhammad It. namely, that of making the IX'cran 
<'no of th( grt'iU eentics ot Islamii' lore in the l^ast, an ideal which was tk' omine 
uicreadngly easy owing to the decay of the rival kingdom of IVllii in the norlli. 
Possibly in oidei to counteract the influence of Iran and 'Iraq Imh*)/ took the bold 
lop of making the Hindu elemeol of population shoulder the lesponsihililies of 
innK'nt and it is he who, jx’rhaps for tlu‘ first time,’*-' gave extensive oflice^ to 
the ■' Htahmans ■ who were probably the only learned element of the Hindu fiopu 
iation. Tht‘ epi-<Kle ot his making Narsingh of Kherla an amir of the Bahrnani 
kingdom after hr had laid down his anns shows liiat he was following on the foot- 
-tips of hi*' anetsior Hahman Shah and trying to make friends with the Hindu 
ari'-l<;(ra<'y of th(' Deccan. He went even further, and *^as the first to hav(‘ taken 
Hindu wives nrn r»nly from the neighlxiunng stales oif Vijayanagar and Kherla but 
liorn the plebeian element as wadi. 

rhcri are (vne or tw'ot other ooinls worth mentioning in this <‘r>nneeti<m. As 
' ill be seen later, there was inres'^ant quaiiel between the Vernas of Kondavid't 


1. The name of Taju’d din in Firb//-. coins : 

Silver Tanka : 

Ohv : Sulfanu’l- ' Ahd wa’z-Zaman al Wathiq bita’idi r-Hahman. 

Krv : Taju’d-duniya wa'd-din Firoz Shah a's-Sulfan. 

Her. Margin : Aljsanabad, 803. 

Si‘Kir,iiT, Oans of the Bahrnani Kings, hlamir Culluiv, 1935, pp. 290 ; plate H : 
Firoz predecessor Dawud II reigned for 5 years and 7 months according to Ferishta 
and Burhanu’l-Maaijir, we may put Firoz’s accr'ssion as being on 24 2-80t>/ 
17-11-1397 which corresponds with Bur.’s " Safar. 800” and definitely with 
Tabaqat-i Akbar Shahi's 2d-2-800. He was over 70 when he dutl, and as he reigned 
for tweniyfive lunar years he must have been more than 45 when he asc:end<‘d the 
throne. This is according to But,, 45. Ferishta, however, alleges that Firoz was 7 
at the time of Dawmd’s murder (I, 305) in 80f) H whicii would make him a young 
man of 27 when he asamded the threme. But we have it fiiDin Fer. I 316 that he 
said in 809 H that as he was ” very old ’’ his son Hasan Khan had Utter marry 
Parthal. .According to Ferishta’s calculation he must have l:)cen only 36 then and 
this age can hardly be called “ old age. ‘ I have found that here as well as in 
many other places Burhan is more reliable than Ferishta, 

2. It is suggested that the first Bahrnani had a number of Brahmans in his 
‘-erv'ice headed by Gangu, but we are not aware of any evidence to prove this, and 
as has been mentioned elsewhere, Gangu's very name is pmbably a myth. See 
Sherwani, Gangu Bahrnani, Journal of Indian History, DectTnbcr 1940. 
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and the Velamas of Nalgunda, and it is significant of the spirit that was working 
in the Deccan that the Velamas actually allied with Firoz against their opponents 
the Vernas who, in their turn, invited the Raya of Vijayanagar for their help. It 
will thus be seen that the religious sting which might be supposed to have existed 
in the Bahmani-Vijayanagar relations, was already out as some of the Reddis of 
the East were helping the Sultan against Vijayanagar, while the Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar was actually invading Tilangana in much the same manner as he was march- 
ing into the Bahmani territory. His excellent relations with the Hindus may further 
be surmised from the help that was given by Siddhu in quelling the rebellion of 
Sagar and the bestowal of the Jagir of Mudhol along with eighty-four villages on 
his son Bhairoosingh by the Sultan on 25-6-800/1 5-7- 1398.-‘ Moreover we find him 
making Narsingh of Khcrla an amir of the Bahmani kingdom after he had laid down 
his arms, and all this shows that he was again following in the footsteps of his 
ancestor Bahman Shan in trying to make friends with the Hindu aristocracy of the 
Deccan. 

Firoz was one of the mo^»t learned of Indian sovereigns and compared fa\'(,>ur- 
ably with that erudite king, Muhammad bin Tughluq. Ferishta says on the autho- 
rity of Mulla Dawud Bidri the panegyrist of the Bahmanis of Bidar,'^ that the king 
was well-veised in the commentaries oh the Quran, jurisprudence, natural sciences 
and the technicalities of Sufism, as w<’ll as in scholastic philosophy, Euclidian 
geometry, dialectics and mathematics, and took interest in these branches of learn- 
ing to the extent that he set aside three days for taking regular classes in them 
personally either in the morningvS, or, if he was busy then, in the evenings. It was 
no doubt due to the education he had received at the hands of his learned father-in- 
law, Muhammad If, and of his preceptor Mulla FaqiluT-lah Inju that he made a 
mark in the world of learning of his day. He was also a potl of some note and 
adopted ‘ IJiuji and Firozi as his poetic names,'’ and his lines, which are interspersed 
in Ferislita and Burhan, show that he had drunk and drunk well at the fountain 
of learning. Among other public works that he undertook was the building of an 
obsc-rvatory on the chain of hills near Daulatabad called Balaghat in 819/-1408 foi 
which Syed Mahmud Garziinl and i.Iakim J.Iasan Gilani were commissioned, but 
evidently the vStructuie was never completed owing to the premature death of I.Iakim 
l.Iasan Gilani. “ 

His linguistic talents also knew no bounds. If we are to believe in the accounts 
left to ua' by Ferishta he was well-versed not only in Persian, Arabic, and Turkish 
but also in T'elugu, G'anaiese, Marhathi, Gujrati, Ikngali and many other languages 
to the extent that he could carry on conversation in all these languages with those 
whose mother longues they were. It is related that he had many hundred wives 
and coiicT-ibines in his zenana belonging to various races and peoples, each w’ith her 
own nationals as her maid-servants, and the Sufian freely conversed with them in 
their own tongues. The story is related that he had great sexual propensities even 
at the rii>c age at which he succeeded to the throne, but he was precluded from 
giving vent to them owing lo his strict observance of the Islamic rule of monogamy 


3, For the Reddis and their wars in Finoz's time st'e Venkataramanayy.S, 
\ elugottvartvathsauait, pp. 18-36. 

Bhaironsingh and his father see D. V. Apte, Mudhol Samslkdnchya Ghor- 
padt gharanchya Utrms, Poona, 1934, Supplement, Document 2, where an actual 
ptiotograph of Finoz’a document with the impression of his left hand is given 
4. Fer, I. 308. 5. Fer. I. 319 

6. Feu I. 310. 


Daulatabad Bala^at, part of the range of hills running from near Vijaour in 
the extreme west ol the Aurangabad district through Kh uldabad and Daulatabi^d. 
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in general and strct^y limited po!ygamy in exceptional cashes.’ It posmbk that 
he \\'as alf^o swayed by the nwer-yty of contracting martiai*’s de ct^vtmncf m outer 
to keep an equilibrium between the conterding elements of the popuhtion. Howevcj 
that may have been, he was at his wits’ end how' to brii\g into line his urndtici 
with thej letter of the l^w, and he turned to his Mir Fadlu-M^h Injfi lor advice. 
There is no doubt that Shiah doctrines were slowly finding, iheir way from Inin 
and ‘Iraq into the Deccan, and while the king was a Sunni, it is probabie tha» 
Fadlu'l-lah himself belonged to the Shi‘ah derM^mir allot.. Me told .he king lh,.i iln* 
Shi'ah doctrine allowed muVi^H or temporary marriages t anlinv'ed exicn.. and 
the only way to satisfy his constnence was that whde he might remain a Swiini mi 
all other ways of life and pm^ers, he should adopt th^ Sfii'ah dcKtrine of 'fin ah. 
The Sultan w'as, no doubt, pk*as»^d at this suggestion .^nd eased his ronscienct by 
contrar! ng innumerable marria*:rs.<^ This great vMabltsfunenl of his palace was 
presided over by the Queen of the DetYrn, Muhammad U’-^ diiughter, find consisted 
of women not only of many races but of mativ eo.rd'? as well, ana it is said dial 
tlu SuUiin was considtuate enough to read ihrotrgh Old and New Testaments’’ pc^r 

in order to :^iisfy the Jewish and Christian inmates id tlie harem. Hindu 
women there wtne in largt* numlxT. and when the king married the daughter of the 
I'Jaya (^f Vijiiyanagnr. die must have beamie the chief Hindu Queen of the Sultiin, 

Not only was the king tlie only one in the kingdom who was influenced by 
Hindu culture, but we find in the episode (>i the ixnirtier Qad* Sinij.’ ' whose name 
indicates that he was one of those learned in Islamic lort' or at least that he belonged 
to a family of the ‘Clen\a, how' much S.nithern Muslims had imliilxMl the purely 
Hindu tradition of art and music, and the fact that he amid iXMietrate right into 
the \'ijayanagai camp dr<"ss<‘d as a Hindu faqir vvithout his identity Ix-ing dis- 
covered. shows the freedom with which at least one s<*cljon of the Muslim fiopula 
lion must have bctm able to ror.\«Tse in the local languages. The marriage of the 
Sultan with Des'a Kaxa's daughter in 81(V-M(^ must have had stnmg cultural 
jx act ions in the Bahmani kingdom and must have holjx*ti Firbz in the synthesis of 
cultural factors which setms to have brnm his great aim, and this w-as .symboli.-^xJ 
in his freely and r(Hira#’e(msly riding into the city of Vijayanagar .and rinmining as 
an honfxired gue^f in the Raya’s palace for three dayv, 

Jhe whole of the episode of Firo/’s harem, deseribed W'ith all tlie iiitelieH rd 
detail by Ferishta, and prefaced by Mir Fadlu l lab’s admonition, diows lu»w 
much FirbiS was infiutneed by fatnois which w'eix' slowly but surely making their 
appaiance in tlie Bahmani kingdtmi. While he 'vas no dtmbt k(‘t‘n on a rceonci 
haiion with the Hindu population he was no less eager t<; make lh(‘ Deccan the 
home of the best that was found in the Islamic lands of Western Asia. Fvery year 
he used to send Bahmani shij>s from C>>a‘* and Dabul in “all direction” in order 
to bring what was oest, and specifying at the same lime that the Bahmani envoys 

7. Fer. L 309, It w'ould perhaps, bo an exaggeration to say llial it was 

mainly for certain social lies that he ” married Hindu w'ometi from north and wmth 
partiailarly from Maharashtra, Tilangana and Karnataka,” S(*e A. M. SiouiQi, 
F'lruz Shah Hahnimu, I. H. C. Allahabad, p. 290. 

K. Fer. I. 306. Ferishta is. as usual, full of exaggerations here. He says 
that Firoz cohabited with as many as 800 girls in one night, which is of ivnirst', an 
impossibility. There is a remarkable passage in Kafiu’din Shirazy s Tazkiratu'l- 
Muluk. Asafiyah, Tarikh 1018 fol. 9b where he di finitely mentions only one wif,‘ 
to Firoz. 

9. Fer. I. 307. 

10. Fer. I. 309. See below for details of this epifvode. 

11. Goa must have been a Bahmani possession in Firdz’s time, or a ” treaty 

port ” of Vijayanagar, as Mabmud Gawap had to conquer it on behalf of Muham 

mad III in 1472. See SheRwani. Mafymfid Gdwdn, the Great Bahmani Wazh, 
pp. 137-139, 
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should take it to heart that the present most acceptable to him was a man of erudi- 
tion, Hp used to say that it was his duty to collect as many men of learning and 
piety as possible from all lands, for then the ripest exp)erience of the world would 
be at his beck and call. It was this object which made the Deccan the rendezvous 
of si^ch men as Maulana Lutfu’d-din Sabzwarl, Hakim llasan Gilani, Syed Mahmud 
GarzunI and many others from Iran and the shores of the Caspian. These New- 
comers were always welcome in his prestmee and he liked to mingle with these new- 
comers without any reserve, and while he was jealous of the Royal dignity when 
on the throne in order to make the people feel his power and prestige* ^ he used to 
say that after the darbar he was no better than an ordinary man and there was no 
leason why the learned should not mix freely with him. In fact he reserved a 
portion of his evenings for free intercourse with poets, learned men, story tellers 
and others of his entourage, and the solitary etiquette they had to observe was that 
they should not backbite any one in his presence.*'' 

Foreign influence was manifest in many other directions. The* king had a 
definite leaning towards the Syeds of Kerbala, Najaf and Medina, and even Jiad 
the old silver throne of Bahman Shah, which had been the Seat of State right up to 
the time when the Turquoise Tlirone was received from the Raya of Tilangana by 
Muhammad I, broken up and the proceeds sent overseas to be distributed among 
(he needy Syeds and men of piety. 

But as has been mentioned he counteracted this purely foreign cultural influ- 
ences by the fillip he gave to associating Hindus in the administration and we sec 
Hindu influence creeping in the general culture and architecture of the Deccan to 
a very large extent. It is the intermingling of the Iranian, the Hindu and the 
Delhi styles which has made Firoz’s tomb “ the most imposing sepulchre at Gul- 
barga,”'-’ while the tomb (or rather the two exactly similar edifices adjacent and 
joined on to each other) is really single storied, it looks from outside as if it were 
a double storied structure, with a series of arches supporting otheis and with stone 
tracery ornamenting the upper series. We see here the Perso-Bahmani arch sup- 
jxirted by almost pure Hindu jambs on either side of the doorways, and the brackets 
supporting the chhajjii remind one of the brackets in the Hindu temples of the 
Deccan. The stucco and cut plaster work, probably of Iranian origin, appear above 
the arches, in the spandrils and in the interior of the tomb. While the Tughluq 
tradition of sloping walls has entirely disappeared, the concav*. fluting in the interior 
of one of the domes and adorned with intricate bands of inscriptions remind one 
of similar bands or, the Qutb Minar at Delhi. It is interesting to note that some 
of the stone trellises which adorn the upper '^eries of archc'-' have conical shaped 
designs co\cring nearly a third of the frame and these are of the same pattern as 
arc found at the city of Firozabad in the tombs of the la-^t two Bahmanls at Bldar 
and in certain other places in iht Deccan. 

Firbz's tomb may be said to be the acme of his engineering skill on a small 
scale. But this is not the only monument that he has left for us to wonder. For 


12. Firoz was the first Bahmanl who designed and wore a bejewelled crewn in 
the form of a turban ; see Ni;famu’d-din Ahmad, Tab,aqat-i Akbar Shahl. p, 30. 

13. Fct. 1. 306. 14. Fer, I. 288. 

15. Ripvu af the Hyderabad Archaeological Department, 1925-26, p. 4. Firoz’s 
tomb is certainly very imposing but neither so imposing nor so grand as another 
tomb built by his successor Ahmad 1, i.e., that of the saint Ha-drat Gesu Daraz, 
about half a mile away. It is i*elated by ‘ Abdu’l-Jubhar, Mahbubu'l-Wafan, p. 476, 
quoting Mufarrilju’l-Qutub that the tomb adjacent to that of Firoz is that of Shah 
Kamal Pir. 

Bldar, now the headquarters of a district in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 
17“55' N.. 77"32' E. 
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the vast number of his permanent and temporary wives he built a large city on the 
banks of the Bithora a tribut'^ry of the Bhiina “ with wide and straight roads and 
fine shops and bazars ' and biought the w’atcrs of the river right inside the palace, 
like another and much greater monarch, iht hiunder of Faiehpur Sikri. making the 
new city of Firozabad his virtual capital. The architecture ol Ftr5zabfid stands by 
itself with “ unique structural ideas '* which cannot be itrand outside the Deccan. 
As Mr. Mann says in his letter to the Director of Ardhaeologicai Deparlmeui, 
Hyderabad-Dn.,‘‘ ‘ the main feature is the comb ned u>e of the tiome and ^^yrairid 
roof whicli I first noticed on a small scale in the smr.’! wi^’^in the t>Mlbaipa 

fort which lies beyond the great mosque.’* In spite or the ravages of tiioc which 
has elapsed sine*,- Fiioz pn -ided over the coiicour'^e of women at Fitoi ihiKl, ‘ 
have enough of what remains to picture the .glory that it must hnv'* bt*en. The four 
great ^ate.s of the fon, the Diwan-J Kha.s. the Kanchini Malial, flbnKed l»y ajiari- 
mem>t rcNtivcd for ih«' royal ladies, "he musafir khanfi tlie arcfuxf rooms in the 
zanana, the baths, the so-called kitchen and the inosciuc all g-vo ximo ^dea of Firfiz’s 
originality in engineering. He combined the tt(»me and the pyramid to great 

Advantage. For instance, the roof of the so called kitchen is ormixi.st'd of “one 

large dome flanked by four pyramids and the fn>nt is obtained by one large p>TarniJ 

flanks by two domes , . Even the jxirapets arc original in ck^sign. so also the 

mall minais which flank the arrmrs. The roof inside is lavislily dmirated with 
j^rndeniivcs.’’ The entrance of the mosque “ i". a fine example of the ILihmani arelii 
tecture.’’ The mosque itsrdf is dot) ft. a 2(K) ft., and is stirroundk^d by an ardied 
liwiin the western end of which was once covered by domt.*^ graced with fine pedeu 
tives, The domes and the- pyramids n*aptJear, as Mr. Mann says, in the bazar near 
the tiulbarga gate, the chhalri at the entrance to the Riiichur Fort, at Yadgii and 
otlier places. 

Before turning to the purely political a'^pects of the reign mention slioiild be 
made of the arrival ol the saint Hadrai Syed Muhammad (iJesu Daiiiz to (iulbnrga 
which had a grisai cultural imixict on the r)eople of the L)t‘ccan and (hat not without 
vci\- impiuiant con •^^Yjuence.s fx*riiaps c\tu to the extent of the change of the capital 
from Gulbarga to Bidar. 'The saint’s family was already connected with the IVa^an 
when he armed at Gulbarga alxmi 805/1401, for his father Syod Yusuf had come 
’o Daulatatiad in the time' ot Muhammad Tughluq and died at Jihuldiilxad on 
i) 10 731/12 7 1331. The saint h.mself waN born at Didhj on 4 7-721/10 7-1321 and 
was more than eighty lunar years old when he arrived at (iulbarga fr . i thcrt.‘ with 
a host of disciples settling ckwn in the b<;*au’ifiil Kh anoa lying in the immediate 
vuimty {>f the great nxisciue of Gulbarga fort. Pirxiz was away at the lime but 
when he returned he* look care to come with his nobles and high officials and pay 
respects to the saint w'ho had already made a mark in learned circles and who 
exercised a great oifluence over the mind.s of ih(^ ixople. He even gave a numbtu 
of villages to the saint for the support ol himself and his enloiirage.’'’ Hut soon 
the first impressions whicE the saint had made on IIk* Sulfan Ix^gan to (knibt the 
purely literary worth of the saint at least so far as scientific thought was concerned. 
The tension increased and the king sent word to the saint that as his abode was in 

16. Frr, I. 3()8. 

Firozabad, situated on the confluence of the Bhima and its small tributary, the 
Bithora, 17^8' N., 76^56' E, 

17. Letter of Mr. Mann to the Dirt?ct('r of Archaeology, Hydr.*rabad Archaeo^ 
logical Report, 1323-24 F, I am not aware that Mr. Mann’s recommendation that 
Firozabad fiould be photographed and survey have been carried <xit. 

Yadgiri, Headquarters of a taluqa in the Gulbarga district of M.E.H. the 
Nizam's Dominions ; 16®46' N., 77“9' E. 

18. fer. I. 316. The Kh^oah has been described in Fe/^or/ of the liyd. Arch. 
Depmtment, 1347-49 F. p. 2. 

19. Bur., 44. 
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close proximity to the palace and there was always hymn singing and din of disciples 
going on there he should 'move elsewhere. Thereupon the saint betook himself to 
the spot, a couple of miles from the fort where his tomb now stands and which is 
even now regarded with great esteem and veneration by the people of the Deccan 
both Hindu and Muslim. This estrangement had very important political results 
as will be seen later,®^ 


II. 

As has been mentioned above, on his accession to the throne Firoz created his 
brother Abmad Khan Khan-i K ha nan and his preceptor Mir Fa-dlu’l-lah Inju Malik 
Naib and Wakil or Prime Minister and, perhaps in order to counteract the foreign 
Iranian influence as also to conciliate the Hindu population, appointed many Brah- 
mans to posts of honour and responsibility. 

Practically the whole of his fairly long reign was taken up by his struggle with 
the neiglibouring kingdom of Vijayanagar, a struggle which was started by the Raya 
of Vijayanagar himsc*Jf.^’ It was not long after his accession early in 1398 that the 
cximing storm had its foreboding in the rebellion of the local zemindar of Sagar'in 
the South-west, while Narsingh of Kherla in the North also rose against the Balt- 
mani domination and with the active help of the rulers of Mandu and Asir and at 
the instance of the Raya of Vijayanagar, swept over the country as far as Mahur.--’ 

20. One or two small Urdu brochures on the life of this really great man have 
been published, but tln^y are full of supernatural anecdotes and other matter which 
has yet to be established. What is wanted is an authentic and critical life of 
Hadrat Gesu Daraz as it is bound to throw a considerable light on the social life of 
the people as well as on the politics of the country. Latterly attention has been 
drawn to his numerous works some of which have been published. See llamid 
SiDDi'Jl, Hailrai Giau Daraz. Hyderabad ; ij^AHiRU’D-DiN, Sulidn Ahmad Shah Bah- 
mam, Ch. 2. The life of the saint was originally compiled' by onie of his disciples, 
Muhammad ‘Ali Samani, but is still in manuscript and is preserved in the mauso- 
leum Library at Gulbarga ; its precis and excerpts are included in the printed edi- 
tion of the .saint’s book, Khatimah, Ata IJusain eel, Hyderabad, 1941. The saint 
was born at Delhi on 4-7-720/10-9-1320 and first came to the Deccan in 725/1324 
with hi.s father Syed Yusuf who died on 5-10-732/30-6-1332 and was buried at 
Khuldabad. Evidently he went back to Delhi and did not return till 805/-1401. 
Hf died on 16-11-825/1-11-1422 at the advanced age of 105 lunar years. 

21. FoJr the Riaya’s name see Skwell and Aiyangar, Inscriptions of South 
India, p. 4(X) Sewell, A Forgotten Eminre, p. 152 ; B. S. Rax>, History of Vifaya- 
mgar, p. 20. The que.stion is whether this advance was made by Harihara II or 
(vn his behalf by Prince Bukka. Also sec* Gurti Venkata Rao, Bahmani-Vifayanagar 
Relations, Indian History Congress, Allahabad, pp. 264 ff. SEWELL and Aiyangar 
say that it was the winter season when the advance was made, but as this was 
followed by rains it .seems that the hostilities commenced in summer not in winter, 
Rayas contemporary with Firoz : Harihara II, 1377-1404 ; Bukka II, 1404-1406 ; 
r^eva Raya, 1406-1422. 

22. Ef r. I. 309. There seems to be a misstatement on the part of Ferishta as 
the first ruler of Mandu, Dilawar Khan Ghori did not declare his independence 
till 804/- 1402. The ruler of Asir or Khandesh in 801/-, 1399 was Na§ir Khan Faruql. 

Kherla, now a village about four miles north of Betul in the Central Provinces. 

Annadeva Velama ; Velug. 25 where Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society 1. 284 is referred to. Bhaironsingh, Mudhdl, as before. 

Treaty relations of the Vedamas with Muhmmad I, Veluq, 21. 

Capture of Pangal by Vijayanagar, Velug, 21 relying on South Indian Research 
II. 173. 

Nu?ratabad-Sagar, a town in the Gulbarga district, H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions, 16‘'37' N., 76®48' E. 

Muidgal, headquarters of a taluqa in the Raichur district, H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions; IS"!' N., 76‘’26' E. 

Rajahmundry, headquarters of a sub-division of the Godavari distria ; 
17"!’ N.. 8r46' E. 

Pangal, hill fort in the Mahbubnagar district, H.E.H. tlie Nizam’s Domi- 
nions ; the fort is still a landmark of the neighbourhood ; 16® 15' N., 17®8' E, 
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FirSz seems to have turned fir*t to Sagar. and after ^«>me hard fighting in which 
Annadeva Velama, who had been ousted by the Reddis and stiughi Firm a help, 
as well as Siddhuji Ghorparv fought sh^lder to shoulder with !hr Bahmanis against 
the local chief, Siddhu being killed in the battle. The rebellion at Sftgar seems to 
have been quelled before 25>t 800/15-1-1398 when Siddhu's Bhaironsingh was 
granted the jagir of Mudhol along with eighiy-four \illages in the district of 
Raibagh, 

Firoz postponed the expeduion to vhe North till h * hnd dealt with V’iayana*;r 3 r. 
Prince BukkS had, in the meantime, led a large Vijay,,,jxi ar ijrmj whKh romprisfd. 
among others, 80,000 archers and musketeers, cros ed the Tungablmdra bo- der, and 
in a fan-like mov’tmienl ujvanced simultaneously again-t Mudgal. RAiehur a'jd 
other places in the Doah a.s well as against Tilangii>u, the Andlua chiefs of which, 
the Velamas, had bef n in treaty relationship with ilu Bahmanis since tlv time ol 
Muhmmad I. Bukka was. on the other hand, hclpec * ' Kiitaya ''f Rajah- 

mundry, and with rMr 62 ‘s main army delending ihe Rnohui t)o...b, it was n^H. 
difticult for the Vijayanagar army of Tihmgana to defeat their opt>onents and ocaipy 
The important fort of Pangal. The diversion at Kherto m the north was also 
efTective and the Sultan was obliged to send the army of Berar and IhauIaiaMd to 
the North. Tlie rains had now set in and the river Krislina w^as in floods, wiili ilie 
result that neither army dared to cross it and there was a kind of stalemate on its 
hanks. As there s<*emed no way out of Iht difTiailty, one of Uroz’s retinue, an 
iiccompUshed courtier, Qadi Siraj by name, hit iiiH>n a rust* and offered to g(^ with 
a few persons to the Vijayanagar camp in the thick of the niglu in order to kill the 
Raya’s son there, and rt'quested tlie king to j>(*nd four or five thouiurtd picked cavalry 
immediately across the river if there was a hue and cry from the other side. Qadh 
Siraj started with H*ven others disguised as beggars and madcaps and somehow 
reached the Vijayanagar camp. They immediately repaired to the quarter of the 
camp reserved for tkincing girls and prostitutes and ' made kivt* to one of them. 

As evening arrived tht^ siiw that the girl was bedecking hersrdf in gold and jewels 
and making herself rtaci>' to go to the royal camp, ^traj liegged her to lake him 
also as he had never rseen a royal camp in his life. Site, however, told him that 
<inly musicians tould accompany her, at which the pstui<k> mendicant sltowed hci 
tlial lie could play well on the kettledrum, which pleased her «o much that site not 
<;nly took Siraj with her to the royal camp but all the other men as well. The 
performance began with dancing, after which came an interlude con« Ming <rf music 
and a little farce at which Siraj and hi.-; men ofTiciated. When the whole party was 
merry-making and the Prince and his retinue thoroughly tipsy, two of Smij's men 
went ahead and stabbed the Prince'*' - who died there and then. 

There was a tremendous commotion in the \ ijayanagar camp and as the night 
was pitch dark and the lights out Siraj and his men could not be caught. In the 
meantime Firoz had two hundred large wicker baskets lined with hide and sent 
three or four thousand soldiers, some on horscoack, others in baskets, across the 
river. The king himself cros.sed in the morning and pursued the beaten Bukka 
right up to the gales of Vijayanagar, while the Khan-i Khanan and Mir Facliu'Mah 
Inju were sent to the southern prmdncts of the kingdom.**'*' 

Harihara II soon laid down his arms and entered into pourparlers w'ith Malik 
Naib who had evidently come back after devastating the southern provinces. .A 
treaty was entered into under which the Bahmani Sultan released all the prisoners 

23. The word used by Ferishta is Urdu which i.-* the Turkish fof camp and i”> 
probably derived from the Latin Ordo meaning regular row or line. 

24. Fer. I. 310. ^ 

25. Prince Bukka’s young son ; sec* Sewell and Aiyangar, 206 ; Fer. 1. 410, 

26. Fer, d\0 ; S & A. 206. 
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who had been captured and promised to leave Vijayanagair on condition that Hari> 
hara should pay ten lacs o*f Hun?J2‘ into the royal treasury while the Malik Nmb 
was to rereive a present of one lac of Huns for concluding the negotiations so suc- 
cessfully. The king now retraced his steps home after appointing Faulad Khan, son 
of Safdar Khan Slstanl, Governor of the Raichiir Doab.^^ 

It was now the turn of those who had, in a way, stabbed the Bahmanis in the 
back during the last campaign. Sagar had already been pacified and early in 
802/1399 the king marched to that fortress where he received the homage of the 
local chiefs and I'tayas and renamed Stagar Nu!§ratabad or the City of Victory. He 
also received here the annual tribute from Harihara of Vijayanagar to the tune 
of thirty-three lacs of Tankas. It was on his return that Firoz stayed for 
some time on the banks of the Bithora, erecting there the city of Firozabad^^^ and 
it was only when the building op>erations were complete that he returned to the 
capital. 

After remaining at Gulbarga for another two or three months Firoz proceeded 
la Khcrla. When he arrived at Mahiir, the local muqaddam who had been siding 
with Narsingh all along, begged the Sultan’s pardon and having got permission to 
pay homage, offered tribute. The Siifian stayed at the strong citadel of Mahur for 
one month and five days.'^" Narsingh was all alone now as the chief of Mahur 
had gone over to the other side and the chief of Gondwana did not send any help 
when he was approached. He thereupon marched two stages from Kherla to give 
battle to the Sultan, who himself wanted to fight but was precluded by Khan-i 
Khanan and Inju. An ultimatum sent to Narsingh to agree to pay tribute was 
however refused, and the only alternative was to give battle. The king had moved 
from Mahiir to lillichpur, and the battle had to be arrayed in his absence with 
I'adlu’l lah Injii on the left and Khan-i Khanan on his right. Tlie day was fiercely 
fought, and eminent BahmanI amirs such as Shuja’at Khan. Bahadur Khan. Dilawar 
Khan and Rustam Khan wero killed ?n the fray. It was rumouned that Khan-i 
Khanan had also been killed, but Inju ordered that the army should be absolutely 
composed and that the news should be kept entirely secret for all it was worth : 
instt'ad of this he had the drums beaten that His Majesty had himself ariived from 
hllichpur with a large army. Of course Khan-i Khanian was not killed at all and 
soon joined hands with Injii, imprisoned Narsingh’s son Kaushal Singh and forced 
the former to shut himself up in the citadel of Kherla. The siege dragged on for 
two months at the end of which Narsingh laid down his arms and went in person 
to the Sufian at Ellichpur begging him to accept tribute as his ancestors on the 
Gulbarga throne had accepted tribute before him. He also requested that his 
daughter sliould be taken into the royal palace as one of the *' royal servants ”, and 
made a present of forty elephants, five maunds of gold and fifty maunds of silver. 
The king in leturn restored Kherla to Narsingh, made him an amir of the kingdom 
and gave him robes of state including an embroidered cap.-'^t 

It was perhaps after the Kherla campjaign that Firoz led an expedition into the 
Telangana where a fierce struggle was going on between the Velamas who were 
supported by the Sultan and the Vernas who had the Raya of Vijayanagar on their 
side. Aa a mtatter of fact tho campaign w'as undertaken in reply to the help which 
Kafaya Verna had been giving to Harihara. and now, accompanied by Annadeva 

27. Ten lacs of Hun.s — nearly 33 lacs of Tankas which seems to have been 
fixed as the annual tribute from Vijayanagar for the future. It was the non- 
payment of this sum at regular intervals which led to so manv wars. 

28. Fer. I. 311. 

29. Bui., 43. 

30. Fer. I. 310, Bur,, 4S. 

31. Fer. I. 311. 312. 

Ellichpur, headquarters of a district in Berar ; 21" 16' N., 77°33' E. 
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and other Velairr. chiefs the Sultan marched eastwards. One of these chiefs, 
Gajaiao Tippa, met the chief Kafa^a Verna at (iunduRolanV*’* and in all probability 
killed him about this lime. Firoi’ts progress into tlie Andhra eoiuitry 'seen s to bc' 
rather obvSenjre, fur which we a:e told by F»*rishta'‘-' that he look many forts (m the 
way and actually txcupied the fort of Rajahmur^drx , wc arc informed elsewhere that 
he could not cross the Godavari as Kataya Verna’s lieutenant Doddaya Alla ov 
Aliadi Reddi, probably with IXrvii Raya’s help, proved to be l<xi strong for du* 
allies and defeated the Hahmani commander *Ali forci fg Firdz if> n-trace 

his steps. Ferislita, moreover, aiys that Tilangana wa.. annexed as the risip’ of ine 
campaign ; but we read later that tribute was demanded from Toangaiva and ac u- 
aily j:>aid, ’ and ihi^ could not have hapfKwd if the eountry had Ikh*u annexed 
eailier. Tlie truth to be that while the king s progrCvSns re wards RajHlmiuiu, . 

was initially full of suctTss ht- suffered a set back the,e and had lo r'trac his steps 
without fiiliy sulxining the ks'al chiefs, who. however. a>ntimied lo |::>ay vribute to 
the royal treasury. It seems that ii the Bahmauis . ..k px>ss«*' ion of '‘'ilangtinii 
at all it must have ..een, at least, a precarious ts*;,session, and as wili be seen. Firor 
•continued to side with otie Andhra faction aKainst the oihet. 

A curious light is iiirown on the relations of the Deccan with (oieign jKrwers 
and tnternaiioiurl usage of those tar off day^ by the negotiations of the Hahmani 
kingdom w.th lire gieat conqueror, the anctMor of the Mug^hal Kmperors of India, 
Timur, Wh.ri eatly in fiis aagn Firdz lieard dial 'rimur wanted to mvade India 
ami txuliaps makv cuie of his ><#10 King ol Delhi, he forestalled events and sent 
Mir I'adlu’l lah Inju’s son in law. Amir Naqiu’d din Muhammad and Maulfinri 
! 'adlu l-lah Sabzwan wiili a message and presents to 'runur l)y lire -ea loute. They 
duly arrived at 'rirnui's capital Samar qand but had to wait there fully six months 
hvdort' they could exhibit anything they had biougUt. Firdz’s inessagt* read that if 
'rimur thought ol eoinini' to Delhi or apixvint one of hi.s sons an king, he w'ould 
himself go thiTf anc* pay his tesixx'ts to the new ixotcnuite. 'nrofir sent a farmaii 
to Firdz calling him his own sem and allowing him lo use all thr' ixiraphernalia of 
Mnalty, He als(^ s<.'nt him valuable irrc'.ent- and gifted him the king(j<»m of th<* 
Dcecan, which he already p'-'^c'sc'd, and the* kingdom * of Gujarat and Mfilw'a which 
sM ie rK'>ond the reach either of d irm'ii or of Firdz. The ruler" of Malwa and 
Klumdtjsli being afraid of what might hapfxm, sc-ril meviiiges to the Central Asian 
nionai h -aying that they like brothers of ih<* king of the IVccan. 'Fhey. 

however, •'cnt a secret message at the same lime to the ICtya of Vijayanagar saying 
that They were ready to offer him activa* help if he needed it, aru' . was ix*rhaps 
t n ihi*^ as.*,u motion that the Raya did not forward the* stipulated lribut«- lo Ciulbarga. 
I he Sultan howt-ver, did nrst dwm the timc‘ iijx* lor at lion against Vijayaiiagar and 
'I was the Raya of V'ijavanagar himnlf who forced a war on f'irdz for an entirely 
unixjxaed cause. ’’ 

'A2. Bur.. i4. \Tlama \'ema controversy and the sidc-s, 21. 

(iundukolam, in the Ellor Taluqa, W. (Fniavaii district. 

Th htT. I. 311, says that the Sulfan saptuicd many on the way and 

actually occupied the fort ; but this seeru'- to be one of the exaggrraticri" on his 
part. 

34. .S A., quoting Vemagram C.l^. C»rant ; Ih/wg. 25, relying on the poet 
Sriruitha’s Bhimesvarapuranam, I. 62. 

35. Fer.. 316. As a matter of fact Tilangana had to bt reconquered in the 
ne.^t reign. S' <fe A.. 213, say that Kondavic|u was in the hands of the Gajatxitis 
about 142b. but it is clear that Kondavidu did rK)t fall under the hegemony of. 
Orissa till the ri'C of Kapilcshwar abcail 1134, Sc-e BANKK.ii. Hhfor\ of Orissa. 
I. 2f)b. 

Korv(|avidu. subsequently named Murtadanagar, a hill fort in the Guntur div 
irict ; 16“6f)' N., 80"60' E. 

Fa. I. 312, Timur set out for India in April, 1398, crossed the Indus on 
24-9-398 and occupied Delhi on the 17th of December of the same year. 
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Harihara's son Bukka II was succeeded by his brother the young I>eva Raya I 
towards the end of 'who soon got entangled with a love affair which was 

destined to' open a new chapter in the social relation between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. It is related by Ferishta on the evidence of MuM Dawud Bldri that 
it was brought to the notice of the Raya that a certain goldsmith^^ of Mudgal, in 
the Bahmani territory, had a young and extremely pretty daughter, Parthal by 
name, who was an adept in the art of conversation as well as in music and fine arts, 
and the Raya was greatly infatuated by what was related to him. It is said that 
a certain Brahman pilgrim who was on his way from Benares to Vijayanagar broke 
his journey at the goldsmith’s house, and when he heard that his host's daughter 
was so accomplished he wanted to see her but was told that the girl kept purdah 
from strangers. After much persuasion the father brought her before him and the 
guest was greatly impressed by the facility with which Parthal played instrumental 
music before him.'*'* On his return to Vijayanagar the Brahman related his experi- 
ence at Mudgal to his friends and the news was brought to Deva Raya himself. He 
immediately commissioned the Brahman to go back to Mudgal and bring the girl 
and the wliole family to Vijayanagar by hook or crook, even by making the excuse 
that it was a matter of great piety to visit the great temple of Vijayanagar. The 
Brahman thereupon went to Mudgal and told the parents what a fortune was in 
store for them when their daughter had a chance of entering the zenana of the 
Raya. But Parthal herself would have none of it and flatly refused budging an 
inch from Mudgal telling her parents that whichever girl entered the Raya’s palace 
nev'er came out in her life-time and never saw her parents again.^^' 

Deva Raya was very much incensed on hearing all this and in spite of the re- 
presentations made by his friends decided to march towards the border with an army 
thijty thousand strong" and ordered live thousand cavalry and a large body of 
infantry to cross the Tungabhadra, march on Mudgal and to get hold of the girl and 
bring her to his capital, thus breaking the treaty which had so lately been entered 
into between his father and the Bahmani Sultan. WTien the goldsmith and the 
people of Mudgal heard that a Vijayanagar army had crossed the river they pre- 
ferred to leave their homes for the jungle, and not finding the prey the army had 
to return lcx)ting and marauding on the way. The governor of the Doab, Faulad 
Khan, gave them battle and routed them in a skirmisli. He then sent word to 
Firozabad where tho Sultan was, informing him what had happened. 

It was in 8f)fV-1407 that Firoz started southwards with a large army and ac- 
companied by Khan-i Khanan and Inju. and crossing the two rivers, marched on 
to Vijayanagar. In one of the skirmislics he was wounded by an arrow which he 
himself pulkd out of his body. When Firoz saw how well the capital had been 
guarded and how dillicult it wa.s to take it he created diversions in two directions, 
sending Khan-i Khanan to lay waste the south and the Sarnaubat Siddhu to besiege 
Bankapur, himself encamping opposite Deva Raya.'*- 

Deva Raya now- sent express messengers for help from Gujarat, Khandesh and 
Miilwa as these states were supposed to be inimical to the kingdom of the Deccan, 
but to his great dragrin no help arrived. On the other hand Bankapur fell to 
sarnaubat Siddhu and Khan-i Khan^ came back from the south with a large num- 


37. S & A.. 208, 

38. Not. a farmer, as in S & A., 209, 

39. “ Jantar and Sarmandal.” 40. All this in Fer. I. 314. 

41. Tah.. 411. The name of the girl is not, however, mentioned there. 

42. Fer. 1. 315, Bur., 44 says that certain provinces such as ' Phanur ” and 
“ Mislral " were ocaifMed by the ro^’al army. 
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ber of prisoners. There were jrreat rejoicings in the Siililin’s camp, but as Vijaya- 

nagar was stil! iiU ratable Firoz decided to go and besiege Ad6rn leaving his brolher 
the liban-i Khanan. \vlw> had proved his merit tinw and again, againsf the Rayf*. 
But when the Sultan was on the point of leaving he Iward that liie Raya had sent 
his envoys to enter into pouiparlers w'ith the chict minister Inju who forthwith 
presented them to the Sultan himself. The treaty w'hich followed was more or le^s 
dictated by the Sultan and was as IoHow’h : ^ 1 i De ‘a Raya sl'«o»ild give his 
daughter in marriage t(* the king. (2> ’Fhe Raya ^lould make* a |>rc«cni (sl ten 
lacs of Huns,*’ five inaunds ('I pearls, tifty elephants two thousand mule ai d 
femafe slaves wlio should bt‘ aceomplislted in the aus vd rcadii*,,, wiitiug. mu'- c 

and dancing, Bankapui. which had already In^cn taken by Inju, be 

handed over to the 'Sultiin as a dowry for the* brick 

After these; e\*ndilions had IxTii accejMcd the reguku* (ontrat:* <»l mar lage bed- 
ween the Muslim Sultan and the Kindu princess was entered into, tin fi t of its 
kind m the. IXccan. The king was encam’X'd sever. f?»ni\ \'ij;*yanagai . 

Old enmitic's w ere i , a gotten and a iww and rnagndicent tuy spran*, up extending 
4>ctween the royal camp and ilie caj>ital with sliops l)el<mg>ng to IxHh Hindus and 
Muslims on either side <j 1 iht‘ road. 'Hk* king s brother, Klian i Kimnan and the 
I rirne Minislei Inju wtie exrmmissioned to Nijayanagai' to felcli ilu bride’ and 
when the bride had arrived the Sultan i(>de in state to ;iay a visit to his falhei'in- 
!aw at his cai>ilal. TIk gait of the r ity ’hrougli which lht‘ royal lavalcade was to 
pass was about thiie farsaUi Irom the I'.ilace, .iiul the Kara had ordered v^'lvel and 
cloth of gold lo be spread on the' ten miles o\ the roadway. IX’va Raya rueived 
Iris roval son-in-law at the gate ol the eity and tlu’ two soveieigns rode side by side 
while gold and silver flower^ woe strewn while lh<‘y pr<K\xded forward. When the 
magnificent tompany wlrich. in a way. leprcsenled the grand sixxlaele t)( Hindu 
Mu'ilim unitv’, arri\^d at the -rjuare in the eenlie of the cit\, llu> wiie received 
by the Raya’s olaltv.*'^ who crowded on b<»th side- and followed them <»ii IcKit to 
the- palace. 

It show.s the extraordmaiv courage on the part of the Sultan and a tvomtdeie, 
though ttnly monientarv. change of heart- on bi'liall of the Raya. Ifial (lie Sultan 
"taytd at the latter.^ palace fra ihox- rkrys and was loaded with jaeruts <Hr his 
ittinn to h;s eanij). When back at his camp hi- stayed there Njng enough to send 
for the goldsmith's daughter lK»m Mudgal and have her mamed to his aar Ijasan 
K 1 tan . 'Fhe girl's parents were given most valuable pr<‘senl:. by the king and 
n tinned to Uieir town happy and pnispcrous.* * 

rnforiunalely the ixace well decided ai>on by l>oth the partii's. did not la t 
very long. \'ijayanagar again defaulted in lh<‘ }>ayment of ihi' aneai'; of tribute, 
and the Sulfan, ik>w nearii g 70, laid siege to the* fortress of Rangal near N’algunda 
whicti had been rxeupied l)y the Vijayanagai (ro<»ps. The siege wi-ni on for two 
years during which time the Sulfan successfully prevented any supplies \o reach the 
garrison. The \elamas were still allied with Inrbz, and wc s4*f Ramachandra of 
Devakunda attacking a Vijayanagar force on tin; way to relieve the (ity at the i>as»> 
of Band! and putting them to flight. The Sulfan, however, began to aspire to have 
the hegemony of the whole of the cast coast and allied himself with hi . trsl while 
opponents, the Vernas, in the person of Peda Komali Vema of Kemdavidu, who had 

43. 60,0(X) acaxding to Ferishta but this can only be an exaggeration. 

44. But., 43 say« that the sum paid was 33 lacs of Tankas which were in. 

arrears. 

This amount in nearly equ.al to 10 laoi of Huns. There is no mention of 
Parth^ in Bur, at all. 

Fors«^- 18000 ft.; Steinoass, Persian English Dictionary -, 7 farsakh about 
25 miles, 

45. Fer. I. 316, where full details of the story are related. 
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some claims on Rajahmundry This proved to be a mistake, as Peda had to retire 
in the face of the superior power of Dod^aya Alla.***® 

The V^amas now also turned to Vijayanagar and became Firoz's sworn enemies. 
During the Vema-Velama conflict great cruelty was shown on both sides and more 
than once the skulls of adversaries killed in battle was fashioned as spitcons by 
the party which was successful, still as long as Peda Komati Vema “ enjoyed the 
friendship and confidence of Firoz Shah it was futile to contemplate an attack on 
him with any chance of success.” 

The Velamas made peace with Vijayanagar and Deva Raya now marched with 
a large army to relieve Pangal. The result was almost a foregone conclusion ; the 
garrison made a sortie simultaneously with the arrival of the Raya, and the battle 
which ensued Khan-i Jvhanari was wounded and the Bahmanl army routed. Firoz 
incurred a personal loss by the death of his preceptor and the Prime Minister of 
his kingdom, Mir Fadhi’l-lah Inju, who was murdered by one of his own Hindu 
servants. Deva Raya pursued the Bahmani forces, destroying a number of mosque^ 
on the way, and the king did not stop till he reached the village of Ellora, The 
VT'lama, Anapota, saw his chance and harassed the flank of the rdreating army, 
capturing Medak and plundering the country inhabited by the Boya tribe. Then 
he proceeded against Kondavidu itself, where Peda Komati Vema suffered defeat 
and perhaps lost his life.*' 

In desperation Firoz sent Inju’s son Mir Ghiyasu’d-din to Gujarat for help but 
he also returned without success for Afimad Shah had just then asc:endcd the throne 
of (iiijatal and made his excuses, It was with a great effort that Khan-i Khan an 
drove the invaders back and the LX'ab was freed from the Vijayanagaris.*'* 

The last months of the year 1422 saw the end both of Deva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar'*'’ who was succeeded by Bukka HI, and of PTroz who gave place to his 
brother Shihabuddin Ahmad T, Firoz had appointed his son Hasan Khan crown 
prince in 818/1415 and allowed him to use all the emblems of royalty such as the 
royal cap and belt, the umbrella, the black palace curtain, elephant and the throne 
even to the extent of entitling him Hasan Shah and had made all who counted, 
pay homage to him''*' in order that there should be no unseemly quarrel on his 
death bed. Three years before this significant act a great saint had arrived at 
Ciulbarga from Delhi in the person of Hadrat Syed Muhammad Gesu Daras and 
not (mly had been received by nobles and high officials at the command of the king 
who had come over from Firozabad to Gulbarga but had been allowed to stay at 
a place just oritsidc the western wall of Gulbarga fort and granted a number of 


46. Fc;. I. 316 : Bur., 47. Not Nalgonda proper as in /.ahikii’d oiN. SuUafi 
Ahmad Shah HV/// Bahmani (UrduK Hyderabad-Dn.. 1937, p. 35. 

PSngal is about 2 miles N. F. of Nalgunda ; 17''5' N., 78"55' K. 

Dewarkunda - Headquarters of a taluqa in the Nalgonda district. H.FIH. the 
Nizam’s Dominions; 17‘M1' N., 78''55' E. 

Peda’s defeat, I’c/ng.. 27 relying on F/I. xiii. p. 211 ; p. 211 : G. Or. M'^s., 
Lib. S/5-4-50, p. 3. 

Quotation—thc previous paragraph is from V’e/wg s/., 28. For Orissa Campaign 
see R. D. Bi.\nerji, Hialory of Orissa, I. 287. 

I>oddaya Alla still ruler of Rajahmundry in 1131 ; Hisl. Inst r. of Soulh India. 
p. 218. 

47. Velud., 28 ; Bur., 46 : Fer. I, SI 7. 

Medak : a town— the district of that name H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions ; 
10"3' N., 78°26' E. 

48. Sec ‘ Abdu’MSh el-Makki, Zajarui-Wtilih, Kd. Ross', p. 162, who says that 
help was promised by Gujarat. 

49. Fer. 1. 317. 

50. ” Sometime before August 3 ”. 5 & A., 213, relying on E.C., IV. Gu, 24 etc. 

51. Bur., 47. The \v*ord used is Bai* at oi' ” contractual homage,” see Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, Vol. I, p. 588, for its significance. 
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viiJages for his support. ^2 xhe saint had already created a reputation for his piety 
and the influence he excTciscd in the minds of the people and had a circle of 
disciples at Gulbarga. As has been noted betore, the king himself was' a learned 
man of no mean merit hi.s own standaros of knowledge l>eing fairly high, and it is 
said that when the saint and the king began to know each other fairly closely the 
iatter thought that the saint miglu be unequalled in t>iihsiic lo.i and in what was 
passed on to him by his forbears but was perhaps not up to the mark in scieinihc 
reasoning. Thus began the estrangement between tw’r>. 

C>n the other hand Finoz's brother Ahmad Khan l\‘'an i l^^nan perhap knew 
the spiritual and mcy».il influence which the saint had corru' to exoiciw^ on thr 
of the Deccan ana was not slrw to take full advaniajje 01 it. He was ofter* at the 
saint’s Kltanqah and was present at his seanrts apart f;om bcinj.' hcnewdcni ’o he 
immcdvtc retainers and followers.'' 

The rift not only Ix'tween the saint and the kin^ ' it ab«v hef Cin ‘he two 
brothers, namely the ’'ing and the Klian i KK'uiar. widened iii toe h mal appVmt 
nicnl of liasiin Kh'in as Crown Prin^'e. Alter tlio ceremowie-. W('re ovci anu the 
nobles had paid homage to tde new Crown Prince the king sent him to the stiini 
for prayers. 'Mie saint first of all iet(»rted that prayers wm' futile when all the 
cmhlemN of royalty had already bt‘en bestovsed on tlu' Ihin(Y. and when lie wa^ 
further pressed by the royal emissaries lu eav<‘ out that IkmI had already a;>|x>inted 
Ahrnad Khap Kh iin ! KJhanan as Fiibz’-. -•uccei and it wa.s no tiso wltatc'ci tliat 
he should ofTtT any prayers for l.lasar KJian. C)n hearing this Firdz was vety much 
ineeioed and -^'nt a inessitge to the sjiim that as his Kb anqah was always lull ol 
pcs'ple and was loo near the pak^a* he had Ixiter move to a i>laet outside the eity 
as hr wa^ distuibing his pt'ace. On h(‘aiing this ihe saint moved to where hi>, 
inau‘^ol('um now stands, i.e.. ab<ni( a couple of miles from the fort aud lived there 
till his end at the age o| hu on 16-J1H2.S/2 11-M22. a few wreks after Ahmad I's 

accessi(<ri.o 

Firoz wa" growing very old and had moK <'r less nlegatcd his ix>wers in the 
liand- of two manuinir.' d slaves, Hiisliiyar and Ik'd’u whom he I'leated ' Ainu'lMulk 
alter the .Mahiir * .imp>aif»n They continued to lemind the- old king, now wi ll over 
7” that Ahmad was imrcasifig in his popularity with alt cias'^es fxilh owing to his 
itiherent lapabiiity and also thri ugh iht saint Syed Muhammad influence. '1‘hi y 
were a)ur afraid that Ahmad was himsidf convinced tVrat the stunt’s ponshecy wsvuld 
ine true, and he was now actively working ioward-> that end. 'Ihe tw ^ upstarts le- 
pie-ented to the king that so long as Ahmad wa> alive l.la^an Kh an's pisiiion wa» 
Isound to .’.ufler. so they advised the agesi nvinarch to put his brother to death. 
Firbz was loath to kill a dcai brother like Ahmad who had been his heipniate and 
his right hand mar through the storm and stress of his early hfe and evrn during 
his Sultanate but, weak as he was, he was persuaded by ‘.Ainn'l Mulk and Ni^irnu'l 
Mulk to blind him in ordtn- that he might not rome in Hasan‘*s way. Afimad’s 
nephew', Sher Khan, however, got an inkling into the matter, and this faithful prince 
huriied to Ahmad and told him the dangtr wliwh awaited him.'*' Khan-i K ha nan 
knew that he had the saint Gesu Daraz as his sincere friend, so he, along wuth hi> 
eldest son JJafar Khan " hurried to the saint who was very good him, had repast 
with them and lore his oven turban and lied half on Ahmad Kh"in's and Italf on 
4afai Khan 3 head congratulating both on the future kingsliip. 


52. Bur., 43. 53. Fer. I. 316. 54. Ibid, 

55. But., 43. 56. Bur., 47, 48. 

57. Later Mtan ‘Alau’d-din Ahmad 11. Sec Bm., 48, whvj definitely says 
that ^far Khap wa.s his eldest son. .Also Fa. A. 318. 
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When Aliniad repaired home he found his friend ^alaf Hasan, a dealer in 
hor^ from Bai^rah waiting for him. Ahmad told him of the danger which beset 
him and begged him to go home : but Khalaf Hasan would have none of it and 
insisted on going with Ahmad w'hercver he went as he said he would not leave him 
in adversity as he had been his friend in time of prosperity. At last with just 
four hundred companions A^mad started towards Khanapiir where he took a vow 
that if he ever became a king he would rename the town Rasulabad and endow it 
for the Syeds of Mecca, Medina and Kaibala.^“’ 

‘Ainu'l'Mulk and Ni-^m'l-Mulk were very mvich upset and went to the old 
king who, however, again protested that he wished to leave his brother alone. But 
he was powerless to check them. They now gathered thirty elephants and twenty 
thousand cavalry,'' and on one fine morning Ahmad found himself surrounded by 
a huge army marching towards him. He wanted to fly but Khalaf Hasan said that 
it would be shameful to Icaxe the field without a struggle. He now had recourse 
to a ruse. It so happened that some banjaras and others with a few hundred head 
of cattle arrived ai Kalyani Irom Beiar.'-'* Khalaf J.lasan went to Kalyani aijd 
purchased them all and in the dead of the night had their horns camouflaged by 
tying cloth on them and (vrdered them to be ridden by soldiers, while he put the 
leal cavalry in front so that it seemed to the army of (kilbarga that they w'cre all 
steed ridden by horsemen.'’' Missiles wore now' thrown at the elephants which 
formed ihv vanguard of the royal forces with the result that they turned tail and 
began to t)lay havoc in their own ranks. Just then Ahmad appeared with a thoU' 
siind cavalry which he had gathered, and the battle became a rout of the royal 
army. Ahmad w'as |)r(K'laimcd king on the battle field and now he marched on the 
capital."* His march was a great px^rsonal triumph, for Ire received homage wherever 
lie stopped (n route. The victorious army was met by the sick and feeble Firoz 
three kroh from the? capital, but four of sev'cn thousand cavalry which was brought 
with him, went c'ver to Ahmad’s side,*'- and sick and old as he was, the Sultan 
swcKrnecl on the field withemt offering battle. 

It was on vS- 10-825/22-9- lvl22 that the gates of the city were opened for Abmacl 
and he was taken direct to the dying king.'^'* It was a poignant scene. The tw'o 
brotliers hugged each otlicr and Mroz was all in tears. 13urhanu'l-Maa§ir relates the 
whole scene thus : 

Al.imad : Your Majesty, I did all this for no other reason but to save my life, 


58. One. of the most lenowriod nameless persons in Indian history. Khalaf Hasan 
simply mcHirs .S>n of Hasan. W'e know^ his brother’.s name was K]]umais but his 
name is not known at all. 

.59. Bu}., 48. 

60. I'er. I. 318., Bur., 19, says tliat he stayed at Ni’maiabiid “ on the hanks 

of a river." It also says that the village of Milar was renamed Khanapur. I 

rega't I have not b(?en able to .spot any of these Icx-alitics. 

61. Fer. I. 318, has ihrte to four thousand cavalry. 

62. Fer. I. 318, says that 200 cattle with com and three hundred merchants 

liad reached Kalyani. if.alirnr‘d-din, Ahmad Shah Bakmarn, p. 38, says that there 
were about 20(X1 oxen, but gives no evidence in support of tJiis remark. 

Kalyani, capital of a jagrr in Bidar district, Il.E.H. the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions; 17'’53' N., 76''57' F. 

63. Bur., 50. 

64. fVr. I. 318. Bur., 51 says that Hoshiyar and Bidar were killed on the 
biitllc-field. but Fur, I. 319 finds them back at Gulbarga. 

Bur,, 51. 

66. Fer. I. 319 says that the king was so ill that he was in bed and called his 
brother there, but Bur,, says that he was on the throne when Ahmed liad arrived. 
Personally 1 think Ferishta is right as Firoz had swooned outside Gulbarga and it 
is mope likely that he wTnt to bed. 
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F]wz: God be praised that the kingdom is going lo the lightiul man. It was 
my fau!t that having a brother like yOu I tried to give over the 
kingdom to a less worthy person. My last desire is that you 
should treat your nephew ITasan Klian with kindness as befits a 
man like you and regard my progeny with the love similar to that 
I bear for you. 

Firoi now untied the sword from his buckle and girt it on Ahmad and holding 
t»im by hand 5^ted him on the Turquense Thtone.'®^ Firo^. died witliin a week on 
I110>825/28-9-1322. Various stories are related about h' ^ "*cath, but the most 
probable is that he died his own death as he was already . and v ak and t^’*' 
,-hock of the tvents of the past few days probably ended his lifcv‘*‘^ He was buried 
with great p<'>mp by the new king in the stately mausohiim which he had ervated 
uj his own life-time in proximity to the monuments of his ancestors, 

Firoz \\as one of the most renowned potentates of tlu" Gulbarga period ot tlie 
Bahmani kingdom and his reign saw the synthe is of '\hai ^>as to dcA'elop inU/ the 
pt'ccan culture in time to come. He is sometimes depicted as an enemy of the 
Hindus, but judging from the fret that he rkised his arms against Vijayanagar only 
when he knew that they were helping his enemies against him, sliows that he wa. 
no bigot. He ttied to make the southern state a protectorate of the Bahmanis and 
iliough he was not successful, he was able to make good hl,s claim on the Doab and 
Bankapur and was certainly successful in making Mahur his dependency and march 
ing through Tilangana right up to I^jahmundry. It was perhaps due to his lack 
of foresight and prevision that he picked up a quarrel with the saint Gesu Daraz. 
with dire effects, for he should have gauged the tremendous influence exercised by 
him over the nobles and the subjects alike. It was a political mistake he cont 
milled when he alienated his sympathies and asked him to quit the ^jjanqaJi thus 
giving up all tlic clianas of supenising the movements of his disciples and friends. 
Altiiough he was old and weary when he was made to take sides against his boon 
txiimpanion m adversity and a good brother like Khan-i Kh^naii, still we cannot 
absolve him entirely from what he did. In the end it must be said that Firbz kept 
the balana lx:tvvecn the divergent forces which were having their play in the king- 
dom succesr^fully by his policy' of political and social conciliation such as was not 
to be -cen for many vears to come. 


67. This in Bur., 52. , 

68. ijAHiRt'mDiN recounts all the stories current about Firoz'a death on 

pp. 66-70. Fer. I. 319 relates the story that he was murdered at vSher insti 

gation. Rafi ud-din Shirazy says t.lOa) that Firoz w-as killed by his own personal 
ser\^ant, an .Abyssinian, while he wa.s reading the Qur an. 
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lilE SAMHITA LITERAIURE OF ASTROLOGY 

Prof. A. S. Gopani's article “ Satyasamhita and Gandhiji's horoscope * in Uic 
Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. IV, part 1, is ertative of critical interest in the literature 
relating to pridictivc asimlogy (particularly in that branch of its styled samJtUd) 
which unfoTt?inately has not so far received the attention which it deserves from 
modern srholars. Tie rightly rejects the false claim of Satyasamhitd to antiquity 
on some internal (widence. There is additional evidence to show that this and 
other works of this aitcgory (the N dfllgraitthns included) cannot be so old as thc>' 

claim to be. 'I'hc author of the Satyasamhitd is said to be one Satyacarya who 

dcstrihes him>elf as “one of ihe many stars who shone in the court of Vikramaditya.'' 
Students of astrology know of a great astrologer of this name (Satya) who is 
f|UOtcd and followed as an authority by such eminent astrologers as Varahamihira. 
IJtpala and others. This pre-Varahamihira Satya cannot lx‘ identified with the 
author of Satyas^imhitd. He wrote his work onl> in Ar\'a metre. He does not 
app('ar to hH^■e used any other metre than this. This is proved by the numerous 
quotations from his work in Vtpala’s commentary on V^arahamihira's Bihajjdtaka 
all of which are only in this metre. The Satyasariihild is not in this metre. If 
Salyasamhild were such an ancient work as it claims to be, how is it that there is 
not a single quotation from this in lUpala’s commentary or for the matter of 
that, in any other work so far known to us and acceiHt'd as authoiitative ? The 

work of the oth<‘r Satya has, on the other hand, been w(‘ll known ihrouglwut 

\Vhat I have said regarding this Sawititd applies equally well to many works of 
this kind which are now passing for ancient and divine works. 1 have been a 
legular student i>f the astrological literature for over a decade now. Never have 
1 found any ancient work referring to this Samhitd or to any of the Nddi giant has 
which are now available. Ancient Indian astrologers studied even the works ol 
foreigner^ to improve their knowledge. In fact no work of this category- was 
known U) our ancient astrologers. By the term ‘ Saihhita “ they understood that 
branch of astrology which deals with natural cataclysms or national calamities and 
not with individual destiny, i.c., Jaiaka. Var^iamihira's Brahatsawhita is an 
instance. 'Pho distinction must be clearly undcrst(x>d. The science of astrolog-v 
has l>een divided by them into three Skandlias, Ganiia. SariihiUi and Horit ( oi 
Jataka). Tlicre was then no work of the name* of Saihhita dealing exclusi\ely with 
jataka, i.e., individual destiny. This is a test which we can apply to works which 
arc current a> Saiiiliitds. 

U is clear from the above that Satyasamhitd is not an ancient work and iliat 
its account of its own date is as much faPst' as that ol the J yatirviddbharmia of 
which latter I have w ritten elsewhere i Poona Orientalist ) . 

After the monumental work of S. B. DiKsniT there has not been any historical 
icsearcii worth the name in our astrological literature. Dikshit concerned him 
self more with the histor\ of astronomy than of a^^trologj. A complete historical 
account of the lattei is still a desideratum. To those who arc specially interested 
in tl)e Saiiihita branch. I may point out r« passant that it goes back to Vedie 
antiquity. The Adbhuta section of the ^adeintsa Brdhmana is a Saruhita wultum 
in pun o. The topics desalt with here are of the same nature as tliose dealt with 
in such later works as Vanlha's Brluttsathhita. 


BikmicK 


K. Madhava Krishna SsitMA 
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ON THK IDENTIFICATION OF BHAMBHAGIRl 

It is a well-known fact in the rjinals of the MediHcval Hisu>r>' of the Deccan 
that there were several minor feudatoo' faniilies niling in Khnndesh during the 
period. Some of them are known by the general nante AbhiratJ. about 
whom there are several traditions cument in Khandeslt, 

Sihghaita, the great Yadava King, is stated to have tk'feaied s(‘veial Abhiras. 
one of which was a family from Bhambhagiri. His vicio. / o\er one Laxmi-Dev*. 
the I^rd of I^ambltagiri. is mentioned in the Ajhbe It^* riutioii No. 2, oi I N 
general Klv>lt:ivM»ra.- In the Vrata-Khafula of Hemadri. • the name oi this prtnet 
is given as I-axmi-diiata. The defeat of th* Lord of Bhambhagiri is also atiribt>lec 
to Sihghana in the Paithair* and Purushottamapuri 1‘laus of Yaduva Hiinia* 
candra. Even though thei^ was no possibility of identifying the place L#iamLli« 
giri from the iM>luted mention of it in ihe<e inscriptions. IV>f. utow MfihamahiV 
padhySya) V. V. Mikashi. has recently suggesud** ihui ii js piobatly identical 
with Bhamer a village t miles to the south of Niz-amixtr, in llu* Pimpalner Tfdukf: 
ni the We-t Kharidesh District. 

Wliereas the iclt ntifWation as stated abov*e w'as merely hast'd on the fact that 
Khandesh has still a very large poinilation of the Abhiia lor Ahira) tribes and 
luilher btcaust‘ there are numerous caves in the vicinity of Bhamer to indit'ate it"* 
antiquity,’ it n-emed certain that the pro|>er and det’nile due to this problem w'^uld 
nnly be supplied by the finding of an in.-cripikm in >itu, in the vicinity of Biian:n 
in Khandesh, which would give the name of some king from this place. That it 
could actually be sr). is now indicated by a new inscription this iine of kings, 
lecenlly discovered. 

Ih * government Ej>igiaphisi foi India has supplied mt with an inked tsiam 
page (Xo. 2631 of 1936-37) of a stone inscription preserved in the Manyar’s 
Mo‘5que at Naridurbar in We>t Khandesh. A brief notice of the contents of this 
ins<Tiption has already been made in the .1.^.. 4.5./., 1936-37, j>p. 111-112. The 
object of thih in^rripiion is to record the building of a temple (Kirttam) of 
Sidlitsvaia-Deva, situafcd near a holy |>late called Koii-tlrtha ( probably a Kutida 
in thr neighbourhood of the temple), by one (iovinda Dikshita, akmg with some 
otiiei gift<. This temple it is further stated in the reewd, was situated in a place 
called KoritHaka-sthana, which was obtained by a certain Purohita ^I 'ceptor) 
A nan la dev a. 

The rc*cord refers itself to the reign of 1-asliumi (Laxini) deva, who is des 
ciibed us ‘'Bhambhagiri Maha-Mandalesvara ” and who had (»btained a bixin from 
the god Vaidyanatha, among several other birndas 

1. The earliest Yadava inscription in the present Khandesli is the V^aghji 
inscription of Maurya Govindaraja. Saka 991, referring to the reign of S^iria 
1 Seuriachandra II) of the Earlv Yadava Dynasty; see Efn. M., IL^P. 225 ff.; 
and the latest so far knowm is the Methi Inscription of Krsiia, Saka 1176, fidong 
ing to the Later Yadava Dynasty ; see Samsodiioka, VI, p. 213 ff. 

2. G. H. KhARE, Sources of the Mediaeiat Uistmy of the Deccott tin 
Marathi) I, p. 64 ff. 

3. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, £fl;/v History of the Deccan, Appendix, p. 171. 

4. /wd. Awf.. XIV, p. 314«. 

5. Epl Ind., XXV, p. 199 ff. 6. Ibid., p. 203. 

7. Vivipha-Tirtha-Kalpa of Jinaprabha Suri, refers to a great fortress called 
Bambhagiri, when King Permardi was ruling in the city of Kalytna. See Naaikva- 
pura-kalpa indutiM in the above mc-ntiom^ work, p 54 ; fStnghi Jain Grantba" 
mala, Snantinikelan, 1934). 
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This inscription is dated on the 8th day in the bright half of the month of 
Caitra, in Saihvat 1269, which date^ taking the year to be Karttil^di, regularly 
corresponds witli Sunday, 31st March a.d. 1213. 

From the bkudas of the prince Laxmideva of this inscription it is clear that he 
belcmgs to the same house of the Abhiras of Bhambhagiri, described as defeated by 
Yidava Sihghapa and as pointed above. 

From the findspot of the inscription, it seems probable that the localities men- 
tioned in it must be somewhere in the vicinity of Nandurbar where the inscription 
is preserved, and tliat the Bhambhagiri occurring in it, could not be any far-oflf 
place, but Bhamer, which is only 12 miles to the south of Nandurbar, This makes 
the identification of Bhambhagiri with Bhiimer more certain. 

From the date of the inscription it aj^ars likely that the house of the Abhiras 
of Bhambhagiri continued to rule in Khandesh even after the defeat of Laxmidhara 
by Sihghaaja, probably under the vassalage of the Later Yadavas of Devagiri. 
Elsewhere^ I have also tried to show that a king named Kr^’a, possibly belonging 
to this hcmse, is mentioned in the ^aka 1106 inscription carved on the lintel of a 
mafha at Balsaoe, in the vicinity of Bhamer. 

Tile text of the Nandurbar Inscription is. reproduad here with the kind per- 
mission of the Government Epigraphist. 

TEXT'" 

1 t ^ M sfi; <; *!• 

2 ft" 

4 m( wi )jr [ij* 

n (wt)^ m(5n)wr nt*"- 

6 

7 ?T 1033 qr(«) w so TIS* 

9 -ooMoo OCT SO 51 ^ otf«hi eejo®* 

10 -gCT OCT OIOT aiI5^ »tOlTOI I 0»n^2 

u so II 

12 [?ro] f5|f(o)? 00«B|0 010^ OCT II 


Moreshwar G. Dikshit 


8. PlLLAi, Indian Eiihemeris, IV, p. 28. 

9. Cf. BJ.SM. {fuarterly. XXllI, pp. 65-71. See also my article on this 
inscription to be publi^ied shortly in the EtHgraffhia intiica. 

10, From an iriked-estampage. 11. One or two letters missing, 

12. One letter missing. Head ^*^^1— 

13. This stands for 'fdftSrf H. One or two letters missing. 

15. Read 16. Read. 

17. This poiMbly stands lor ^TICTPI 3^30 is not personal name. 

18. One letter missing, which is probably 5* 

19. Two letters missing. 20. Read 

21. One letter missing. Read 

22. One letter missing. Read CT^O 

2:i. Read 
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TarM^iMu^aQat ^ah'u edited from the manuscript in the Bhola Nath Library, 
Alunadabiid, with an introduction, notes, an account of Sultan Mu^ar Halim 
and free translation of the text in GajaraU by Mawlawi Sayyid Abu ^far 
Nadwi in collaboration with Mr. Clihotubhal R. Na\ak. and published by 
the Gujarat Vernacular Society as its Research Series ^'o. 22. Pe’'sian text, 
p. 88 ; Gujarati Introduction, etc. pp. 56 ^ 49 ; 8^ X Price Rs. 1-4-0. 

Founded with the object of encouraging Gujarati language and Ktcratur* . 
tiie Gujarat Wrnacular Society of Abma^bad has already clone a valuable »ervl e 
to the language and literature, history and culture of Gujarat by publishing a 
number of works under its auspices. The Ta'ri^'i-Mu^ffai is feeing pul* 

li-hed for the first time as part of the Society’s Researdi Publication Series. 

Mawlawi Sayyid Abu ^aifar Nadwi has prepared the Persian text from the 
manuscript preserved in the Bhola Nath Library^ of Ahmadabad, to whidi his atten 
lion was drawn as early as 1931 by my friend and fonner colleague, Professor Najib 
Ashraf NadwI. The editor could not get any other copy in India and did nor 
apparently tr>' to procure a photographic reproduction of the copy in thd British 
Museum, Add. 26,279, wdth the object of collating the text with that in the Ms. 
of the Bhola Nath library. 

From the verses with which the copy begins, the Ms. seems to me defective, 
and hence it is that there is no title of the work mentioned in the beginning. 
From the coloplion, however, it is clear that the title of the work was known to the 
scribe Mr. Sara Mehta, Composed in the tenth century of the Muslim Era and 
dedicated to Sultan Muifaffar l.IaKm b. Sulfim Miahmud, the Ta rt^ i Mu^affat 
has been specifically mentioned by Firighta and the author of the 
Sikaadan. It is strange, however, that neither of them gives the name of its 
author. The author of the Mir^at-uSikandau merely state.s that it was written by ' a 
learned man’ iMuUai). This word was misread as Maldli by the copyist of the 
lithographed edilkwi of the Mir’dt i Sikandart. It was this misreading that misled 
the editor to assume that probably it was MaiaK’s composition. The fact that the 
author’s tttijjhaliu^ is clearly mentioned in the following passage was not noticed 
by the editor 

*jrfi v! 3 jl ^ (ji 3 3 *’ 

“ ^ ^ ^ < 3 ^ 3 3 i 

-According to this passage the author calls himself by his nom de plume QANVt 
( .lU) throw's no light whatsoever on his personal proper name. A careful 
search in the Tadbldras of Persian poets reveals that there were two poets who dis 
tinguished themselves by this takJiidlu :} ; but neither of them could be identified with 
t^ur author. From the author’s own statements, however, the editor has been able lo 
i^ow that he was much more of a poet than a historian ; that he had nev'er before 
tried to write in prose, or to compose a historical work ; tliat he composed this work 
at the request of his master Sultan Mmaflar Hafim, to whom he dedicates it. 
There is no doubt that the work is much more literary than hifitorical, that the 
events of historical interest could be easily recorded in two lo three pages and 
that a major portion of the text is occupied by quotation from poctr>^ The 
importance of the work lies, however, in that the author narrates events from his 
personal knowledge and experience ; another point that gives importance to the 
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^dhi is the presence in it of some details concerning the history, 
culture and court etiquette, customs and manners, whidi are nowhere mentioned 
in boolii* of history, Tlie editor has Already furnished us with a list of fourteen im- 
portant point^^ such historical, social and culturlal value on pp. 6-11 of the introduc- 
tion. The following points, though not as important as thovse pointed out by the 
editor, might bd ad^d to his list 

1. On page 12 of the Persian text, there is a slight reference to the custom of 
tying amulets (Ta'wldh) on the arm when setting out on any important errand, 
battle, campaign or journey. 

2. On page 22 of the Persian text there is reference to the custom of partaking 

of after^uneral ritual. 

3. From thei Ta'fM-l-Mu^a^ar ^ahi, it is also clear that when Sultan Mah- 
mud Khali! held a banquet in honour of the Gujarat monardi, he employed accom- 
plished musicians and well-versed minstrels to entertain him. This might induce 
one to think that Sultan Mu?afTar Halim liked music. 

1. In the abovementioned banquet after the drinks were finished the king's 
servants (i.e. tambukldrdn) , whose duty it was to cerve the guests with />««. do so 
in a manner peailiarly appropriate to it. that is. in the words of the Ta’rtkh-i- 
Mu;a0ar ^dhl 

ly. 3 1. 1^ 

(p. 81). 

Coming to the text of the work I may state that the editor by publishing this 
early source-book of Gujariit history, has certainly placed scholars under a debt of 
gratitude, but I am constrained to remark that he has not devoted due care and 
proper attention to deciding the correct text, which is replete with mistakes of 
inoorrtxrt and cornipt readings, wlilch could have been easily detected. It would 
be a very lengthy affair if I were to point out all the^ mistakes of the text in this 
brief review. I have, therefore, prepared a separate list of such mistakes' and sent 
it to the publisliers, hoping that Ihesd might prove useful if and when a second 
fditioin is undertaken. These mistakes can be attributed partly to the bad copy 
on which the text isi ba?Jed. partly to the fact that the text is ‘ lithographed and 
partly to the lack of care and attention on the part of the editor Mawlaw Sayyid 
Abu ^afar Nadwi. It need not be stated that mi‘?takes of this character often 
detract from the usefulness and value of the text aind should bo as far as possible 
avoided. The value, of the edition has been further lessened by the absence ol a 
list of contents and an Index in Persian, for the index given in Gujarati can prove 
useful only to those who are acquainted with Gujarati. 

Faowa 


Shaikh Chand Husain. 


Etnly History of th€ Vni^i^ai<a Faith and Movement in Bengal (^From Sanskrit and 
Bengali Sowrees) by Dr. S. K. De. M.A„ D. Litt., Professor and Head of the 
Depaitmait of Sanskrit. University of Dacca. Published by S. C, Das from 
Genera] Printers and Publishers Ltd., 117 Dharamatala Street, Calcutta. 1942 ; 
Pp. iv H S2^ ; Size ; x 9U' ; Price Rs. 10. 

The vohime before u^ is a cldar-oit urd methodical presentatidn of the early 
history of Cakanymm of Bengal and excludes its later developments in the J7th 
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and 18th centuries. Dr. De ha^ devoted many years of his life to a close study 
of Bengal Vai^avisin and the present critical ^udj^ covering no less than 600 pages 
is a ripe fruit of this study. In the words of the author “ the concern in this woric 
is more with the faith tlian with tlie mm^ement, more with ideas and ide*ils than 
with incidents and practices.*’ The present work makes an attempt for the first 
lime to give a dihcct account of the content of the much neglected Sanskrit source 
with due regard to objectivity in presenting, til the earlier important works in the 
sphere of Ra&a-$astra, theolog:', philosophy, ritualism and literature. This is in our 
opinion a scientific approach to the study of CaUofiyiMm, as efistmet from the stand- 
point of a devotee, apologist, or a partisan of the faith. \\\ f lly end se the 
author’s icmarks ; “ The authors opinions are his own, to which he is entitled as 
the wnsidcred result of his incJcixxndent study, but there if no motive to offend 
nor any for wilful distortion.” 


Apart from the reference value of the bocs; consequent up • its cncyclppadic 
eclleclion of do:um6ntar>' evidence, it posscsscvs a peculiar stylistic flavour, which 
dharactcriscs many othqr writings of author. The book consists of .^vcn 
chapters : -Chapter I~ The Begintmgs of Bengai Vaifmi fsot. This chapter paints 
in a forceful and charming manner the historical perspcKstive of Bengal Vai^onvism, 
which is related to the general hiotory of Vai^avism on the one hand and on the 
other with the peculiar dogmas and practices developed by Caiianya and his’ dis- 
ciples. Chapter ll—The Advent of Caittmya. Here the aut}K>r deals with the 
materials for a study of Caitanya’s iitle and personality. A major part of these 
materials consist.-^ cf contemporary records which give a historical character to the 
author's study, though miraculous legends and grotesquely absurd accounts havv' 
lapidly grown up even during Caitanya's life-time. Chapter III - The Six Gosvamins 
of Vfftddvafm. rhe author infoms us tliat ‘’Caitanya wtoIc nothing with the ex- 
ception perhaps of eight Sanskrit verses which are given as Sikfa.sataka and which 
are nothing more than expressions of his simple and paSvSionatc faith.” The true 
greatness of Caitanya lay not in scholastic eminence but in his own life and per- 
sonality as an inspiring example of devotion. The laborious' task of sy^stemalising 
the doctrines, and practices of Caitanya’s aecd was left to his intimate disciples like 
Sanatana. Rupa, Jiva, Raghunatha Dasa, Raghunalha Bliatta and Gopala- 
bhatta, - the six (}osv^amins who w'orked out and defined the wliole sysstem of tcnct-> 
peculiar to Bengal Vai^avism. Chapter IV — The Devotional Senlirnents ( Rasa- 
.sdstra). The aedit of systematising the i%ligioua emotion of Bhakti beloiu to 
Rupa tiosvamin, who was not ofnly a poet and a rhetorician but a devout vScholar 
and asctetic. His Bhakli-rasa-sdstra, though it develops and refines the inherited 
rhetorical traditions, rests ultimately on the transcendental i;i personal religious ex- 
perience of an emotional draracter. Dr. De gives us in chapter a lucid survey 
of the Rasa-sdslra of Caitanyaism. Clurpter V The TUdflogy and Phihsophy oj 
Bengal Vai^navism. In his treatment of this topic the author displays the same 
case and acumen which is characteristic of the foregoing chafer on the Devotional 
Sentiments. While analysis is his forte in dealing with the Rasa-sdstra. wc find him 
handling with equal case and mastery’ of details the somewhat abstruse study of the 
mystical emotional dogmatics of the Bengal school of Vai^^iavism. The present 
chapter covering no less than 150 pages is an admirable exponition of a difficult 
subject and we congratulate Dr. De on his scientific exposition, orderly presentation 
of facts and above all his clarity af judgment,. Chapter VI The Ritualism and 
Devotional Practices of Bengal Vai^f^^vism, This chapter deals with the ritual 
and devotional practices eM Caitanyaism as codified by Gc^Iabhatta in his exhau- 
stive metrical compendium called the Haribhaktii^ldsa, containing an endlesa number 
of quotations (pp. 395^402). The second woirk, the authorship of which is as- 
cribed to GopalabhaUa is the Sat-kriyd-sara-dipikd, mostly' in prose with occasional 
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verses and dMing with Grhya rites'. Dealing with the Ethks of Bengal Vai^avistn 
the author observes that* ethics in tlys theiatic sfystem is a divinely inspired institu- 
tion The merging <rf religion and ethics is a feature which Elengal Vai^oavism 
shanes with the general trend of Indian religious thou^t. Chafiter VlJ^The Lite- 
rasry Wprks of Bengcl Vai^avism. The power and vitality of the Caitanya move- 
ment arc evidenced by the vast literature which it produced in Sanskrit and Bengali, 
creating a new literary epoch by its fruitful contributions of great diversity and 
charm. This literature comprises Biographical Works, Dramatic Writings, Kav>as 
and Campus, Stottras, Gitas and Birudas. 

Such in brief arc the contents of this \'aluablc and critical volume on Bengal 
Vaijioavism. Wc feel confident that this impartial account of Caitanyaism coming 
from the erudite pen of a Bengali scholar will be read with appreciation by students 
of oolim>iirdtive j^iilosophy and religion all over the world and will no doubt carr>* 

the message of Caitanya beyond the confines of Bengal. For Dr. De it has been 

a labour of Wve or Bhakti not Only of 5iri Caitanya but the goddess Sarast^ati 
for it is aptly said 

I ^ fjfsRn? ^ ^ ii 

The book is dedicated to Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the General Editor of the Critical 

edition of the Mahabharata “ in Friendly Remembrance." It was very much appre- 
ciated by Dr. Sukthankar. It has remained a Friendly Remembrance as Dr. 
Sukthankar is now no more ! 


P. K. Cionr. 



THE SAMBANDhA VIVEKA OF BHAVADEVA BHATTA* 

(INTRODUCTION) 

By 

S. C, BANERJI, Dacca. 

The name of Bhavadeva is well-known in Bengal He a great fiTfUre in the 
Bengal school of Smjti. and his works are. perhaps, just as auuioritative in <kily 
rites and ceremonies of Bengal as those of Jlmiitavahana in matters of l.w, As a 
proof of the high authority exercised by Bhavadeva’s works i.. Bengal it may be 
pointed out that incite of his all-eclipsing fame Raghumindana could not throw 
into the background the Kaimanusthanapaddhati of his piedecessor, which is still 
referred to wiih reverence in connection with the ten Saipskaras in the life of a 
‘Dvija’. The chief merit of Bfiavadeva consists in his pion^ attempt at syste- 
matising the ritual texts. We know of no other earlier works in Bengal exactly of 
this type. 

Our knowledge about the life and works of this great Smarta is practically 
limited to the learned paper of Manomohan Chakravarti in the Jomnd oj the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal\ and to the History of Dkarmamtra^ by P. V. Kane, 
the latter hardly adding anything new’. 

From the above sources we learn that besides a number of works, known only 
from quotations by subsequent writer^', Bhavadeva wrote four books which survive 
even to this day some merely in MSS. These are ( I ) the Karma-nu§tb&na*paddhati 
(variously called Da^akarmapaddhaii, Sarpskara paddhati. or Chandogarpaddhati ) , 
(2) the Tautatitarmata-tilaka, 1 3) the Prayakitta-nirupapac* and (4) the 
Saipbandha* N'iveka. Although the Bhuvanesvara Inscription^ speaks of Bhavadeva's 
proficiency in Astrology', Mathematics, and other sciences, he i.s known in Bengal 
chiefly as a Smarta. and we possess no extant works of the author on other subjects. 

As in tht* case of most other Indian writers the usual haxe of uncertainty hangs 
over the dale and personal life of Bhavadeva. The temple of Ananta Vasudeva in 
Bhuv'anesv'ara was trected by Bhavadeva whose identity with mir author is esta 
blished by the epithet Bala-valabht-bhujanga *’ occurring both in the inscription 
and in the wiophons to Bhavadeva’s works. The inscription on this temple tells 
us that he wa^ descended from the family of Savarpa Muni, resident of the village 
Siddhala in the country of Radha. 

W'hile M. Chakravarti would place Bhavadeva in the llth century a.d. 
Keilhorn would conjecture 12th century' aj). to be the probable date from the 
palaeography of the above Inscription. Kane also assigns him to the beginning of 
the 12th century. 

Of the Saipbandha-viveka, which must be distinguislied from Sulapapi’s work of 
the same name, Chakravarti tells us nothing beyond the fact that If P. Sastri 
in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts^ mentions a manuscript of this name, and 
describes it as dealing with Sapmda relationships in marriage. The present text is 
based on a single paper MS.,** of a fragmentary nature, preserved in the Dacca 

• The remarks about the style and contents of this b<x>k are based on the 
W^ork as it is found in I^cca University MS. 

1. Vol Vllf 1912, pp. 333-347. 2. Vol. I, pp. 301-306. 

3. Also called Pj^ya^itta-prakara^ia. Pub. Varendra Research Society, Raj* 
shahi. (See InscripHms of Bengd, Vd. III. by N. G. Mazumpar) p. 31. 

4. See Inscriptions of Bengal, Op. dt, pp. 25-4f 

5. Introduction to the Notices Vd. 1, p. X ; and p. 401. An enquiry about 
this unique MS. reaveled that it was destroyed by fire. 

6. No. 5283. 
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University Collections containing only four folia and written in Bengali characters.^ 
The MS. is fairly correct but the paper being damp-soiled and extremely worn out, 
certain portions have become illegibleC That the MS. is not complete, and pro- 
bably a mere summary of the original, can be proved In the first place, the MS. 
noticed by Sastri contains 12 folia while the present one contains only four.® 
Secondly, certain introductory verses recorded in SastrTs Notices are missing in it. 
Thirdly, a close examination of the contents of the Dacca University MS. reveals 
that certain portions of the original were expunged from it. For example, certain 
topfics have been abruptly finished while others have suddenly been commenced 
without any introduction. Toward-; the end of the work certain verses are merely 
quoted without reference to any authority and sufficient explanation. Besides these 
certain topics, said by Raghunandana to have been discuvssed by Bhavadeva, are 
not at all mentioned in the present work.** It will be belittling the merit of such 
an eminent scholar as Bhavadeva to think that he compiled only a number of 
loose unconnected verses. In any case, the small fragment is interesting and 
worth publishing. 

The Saipbandha-viveka, as much of it as is preserved in the Dacca University 
MS., opens with a well-known verse of Manu. After a brief, but lucid, exposition 
of the verse, the author, in course of a short discussion, determines the various 
kinds of Sapinda relationship as applied to marriage. Then he proceeds to describe 
the proliibited degrees of relationship in marriage, and reconciling certain author- 
ities, some, of which arc seemingly contradictory, gives his own conclusions.^'’ It 


7. Thanks arc due to Dr. R. C. Ha2Ika. m.a., ph.d., and Mr. Subodh Benerji, 
M.A. ix)th of Dacca University for kindly drawing the attention of the writer to 
this MS. and helping him in reading it. 

8. The authenticity of the MS. noticed by Sastri, is doubted bv some owing 
to the absence in it of Bhavadeva’s usual epithet “ Bala-valabhi-bhujanga ” but 
it is proved by the description of the work given by Sastri and also by certain 
verses common both to Sastri s MS. and that preserved in Dacca University. 

9. Cp. fSmni-tattva, 

1. 890-Kd. .1. ViDYASAGAKA). The D. U. MS. does not refer to any verse from 
the Bhavi^ya-purajia, nor does it mention anything about Pravaras. 

10. The accompanying charts, with the explanations thereon, will enable one 
to understand the jSpiijda relationship (in marriage) recognised in Bengal (Daya- 
bhaga sdiool) and also by Bhavadeva, and the differences between the two. The 
rules of prohibited degrees according to both as well as their differences arc also 
noted. 


ijVTER Bengal School Represented by Raghunandana 
(Refnoduced from Hindu Law by D. F. Mulla ; Cal 1936 /». 505). 
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i$ to be noted that as an excepUoi^ to the rutes of prohibited degrees, Raghunandana 
provides that though coimnii within the prohibited degrees, a girl shall be maniage- 

able if she is removed from the original stoCk by three Gotras, i.e. if three Gotnis 

intervene between herself and the family from which she is descended. Bhavadeva 
does not maka this provision. Nor does he, unlike Raghunandana, give any express 
rule about the prohibited relations co**nccted with Pitr bandhu and Matr-ban<fiiu, 
terras which he does not even mention. 

In the next place it is said that a man violating the rules of prohibited rela* 
tionship shall be reduced to the position of a Sudn along wtth all his uescendants. 
The punishment for marrying a girl of the same Gotra or Pr-'.vrra is to ♦he effect 
that, besides deserting the wife, the husband will have to observe the vow of 

Candriya]>a. The daughter of one*« step-mother’s brother is also excluded for pur- 

poses of marriage. 

The rules that follow' bring a charge of foetidde vBhrutm-hatyS) against the 
father whose daughter reaches age ol puberty at his house h -fore hei marriage*. 
Sudi a girl will be degradf'd to the position of a ^kldra and tl:e man 

marrying her out of greed or infatuation shall also be degraded and held in con- 
tempt (A6r§ddheya and Apaiikteya) by the society. All these lules imply that 
the highest limit of marriageable age for girls is the age of puberty. 


1 P cannot marry a girl within the 7th degree in descent from any one of 
his 7 paternal ancestors Fl— F7. 

» P cannot marry a girl within the 5ih degree in descent from any one of 
his mother’s 5 paternal ancestors F13 to Fi7. 

3 P raraiot marry' a girl within the 7th degree in descent from 

(i) SI. S2 or S3. 

(ii) F3 to F7, ancestors of SI. already included, 

(iii) Any one of the 5 persons P'8 to F12, ancestors of S2 and S3. 

(iv) Bl, father of 5^. 

^ P cannot marry a girl within the 5th degree in descent fi om 

(i) S4, S5, or 

(ii) F14-F17, ancestors of S4. already included. 

(iii) Any one of the 3 perons F18-F^. ancestors of S5 and S6, and 

(iv) B2. father of 5^. 


Older Bengal School Represented by Bhavadeva. 
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Rule 1— Same as rule 1 of Raghunandana. 

Rule 2. P cannot marry a girl within the 5th degree in descent from any rme of 

(i) F12, F13. or F14. 

(ii) F15 or F16. (v) F17. 

(iii) F8 or F9 and from (vi) Fll. 

(iv) F18, (vii) FIO. 
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As regards the procedure of the ceremony of marriage it is laid down that 
when it is in progress the girl's having attained her first monthly impurity, though 
certainly an interruption, is no cause ‘of its discontinuation. Certain purificatory 
rites are all that the priests are to perform in such exceptional circumstances. 

The guardians of a girl in marriage are the following persons in order of pre- 
ference : 

1. Father. 2. Grand-father. 3. Brother. 4. Other paternal relations (Sakulya) 
5. Mother. These persons must be of sound mind (Prakrtistha) in order to be 
capable of offering a girl in marriage. 

Of uterine brothers, the younger cannot marry before the elder, unless, the 
latter is a mendicant (Saipnyaiin), is afflicted with a grievous malady (Maharoga), 
is living abroad, impotent, or is a great sinner. Similarly, between uterine sisters 
also the younger cannot be married before the elder. One contracting a marriage 
in violation of these rule:;^ shall have to desert the wife besides performing the vow 
of PrajSpatya. The wife, so deserted, however, is entitled to a maintenance from 
the husband. 

Though, in gifts the giver generally faces the east and the recipient towards 
the north, yet in marriage the rule has to be modified, the giver facing the west, 
and the bridgegroom facing the cast. This brings us to the end of the work. 

Although incomplete, thi> short work shows distinct traces of the author’s 
originality. For example, the verse of Mami with which tlie book begins is ex- 
plained in all its implications in the briefest possible way, and Uiis interpretation 
is perhaps the easiest of all the extant elucidations of the text by writers both 
earlier and later than Bhavadeva. Brevity, without sacrifice of lucidity, seems to 
be the mO)t outstanding feature of this work. It has nothing of the recondite and 
bewildering discussionvS indulged in by the later NibandhakSras, which are apt to 
make one lose sight of the main point at issue. The language of the Saipbandha- 
viveka is very simple - a fact which probably tends to prove the high antiquity of 
the author, because the history of the Nibandha literature is one of growing artifi- 
ciality in language rendered more difficult by the free use of the terminologies and 
technicalities of Nyaya and Mimaiiisa. Unlike most of the later writers on Smrti, 
who busied themselves in showing off their pedantry, Bhavadeva seems to have 
been unassuming. His sole aim was to systematise the vast Smrti materials into 
a handy compilation intelUgiblei to the public at large. 

As already pointed out, the pioneer value of hi> work is undeniable, and his 
influence on later writers is well-marked. The commentary of Kulluka on Manu 
V. 60^’ shows traces of a clever adaptation of Bhavadev^a’s explanation of the verse 
of Manu referred to above. The veteran Smarta Raghimandana could not do away 
with the views of his renowned predecessor. Besides adapting his views in many 
places, Raghunandana refers nearly four time-i to BUiavadeva by name in his Udvaha- 
tattva,'^ and about ten times in the chapters of the Sarpskara-tattvai’ dealing 
with VivSha. Again in certain problematical matters Raghunandana cites his 
authority in support of his own conclusions. There are, of course, differences of 
opinion between these two scholars, but such ca'^ are too few in number to 
deserv'e any notice. It should be noted that in most cases Raghunandana and his 
immediate predecessor in Bengal Srnrti» ^ulapat^i, depend on exactly the same texts 
compiled by Bhavadeva, who, therefore, may be said to have made their task much 
jttnoother. In the absence of a complete MS. of Saipbandha-viveka of Bhavadeva 
and of any dependable edition of SulapSaji’s work of the same name, the references by 


11. N. S. Press Ed.. 1933 tp. 189). 

12. See Smrti-tattva. II. 106. Ed. J. Vipyasagara. Cal. 1895, 

13. Ibid I. 857. 
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Raghunandana to Vivekalqt and Saipbandha-viveka cannot be verified. Both theae 
terms may refer to as well as to Bhavadeva, ‘because, in addition to the 

Saipbandha-viveka, tiie former was also the author of many other works whose names 
end in Viveka. At places we observe certain differences in the readings of texts 
adopted by Bhavadeva and the later compileis— a fact which probably indicates the 
existence of an older recension of these texts in Bhavadeva's time. 

No account of Bhavadeva can be complete without a reference to his unique 
epithet " Balavalabhibhujarga " which has been puzzling the scholars lor. years. It 
has been interpreted by M. Chakravarti’** as a ' young se»‘oert of the turret 
(Valabhi), and by Kane as a *' lover of little Valabhls.” Whi’ Uie su ^estion oi 
Chakravarti hardly makes any sense, that of Kane is not ver^ appropriate to tlie 
literary geniu5 of Bhavadeva who is more widely known in Bengal as a scholar 
than as a builder. Indeed very few of us know Bhavadeva the anchitact. The 
epithet found in the ^uvan«§vara Inscription seems to have been borrowed from 
the colophons to the literary w^orks of Bhavadeva, because 't vas perliapw meant 
to introduce by that nanv the scholar of Bengal out .side the province where he 
might have been less known. Had the borrowing been in the other way, from the 
Inscription to the books, then the epithet would be irrelevant in the literary works 
of die same man. As a matter of fact a man is generally described with referenar 
to the more wellknowm aspect of his life. Bhavadeva being pre-eminently a literary 
figure in Bengal, his introduction to the Bengalis by a reference to his achievement 
as a builder of a magnificent stmeture outside the pn>vince v''ould be meaningless. 

The fact seems to be that ‘ Bala- valabhi or simply ‘Valabhi’ (or Vadabhi) 
was a place-name whence the author derived this epithet. As pointed out by 
S. K. E>e’« and N. G. Mazumdak'* such place-names as Vrddhavalabhi are actually 
mentioned in some works. It is not infrequent with Sanskrit writers to designate 
themselves by the names of the families or villages to which they belong ; we have, 
for instance, the PSiribhadriya Jimutavahana, die Sahudiyan Sulapapi, and ao 
forth. If Bala-valabhi be taken in this sense, the epidiet would mean “ the lover 
of Bala-valabhi. ” By taking ‘ bala ' as qualifying Bhujanga wc may interpret “ the 
young gallant of Valabhi. " This interpretation may be objected to on the ground 
that the ancestors of Bhavadeva were residents of the village Siddhala. But it is 
quite pos,sible that the author in the sixth or seventh generation migrated to the 
new village of Valabhi (or Bala-valabhi). Again, Valabhi or Bala-valabhi might 
have been the name of a Pargai>a in which Siddhala was only a small locality.’* 

Matters are much simplified by taKing the word " Bhujanga ” to mean the 
“ constant companion of a prince,’”'^ because the close association of Bhavadeva 

14. JASB.—Op. at. 

15. The suggested identification of Bala-valabhi with the modern B5gdi and 
of Siiidhala with the modern Siddhan^am in the district of Birbhum, though very 
ingenious, is problamatic and lacks evidence. (See R. D. Banerji, Banglar Itihds, 
3rd Edition p. 296, and JRAS., 1935 pp. 97-99, 111*112). 

16. A Volume of Indian and Iranian Studies presented to Denison Ross, p. 94, 
(footnote). 

17. Inscriptions of Bengal, op, cit.. p. 31. 

18. It is interesting to note that the Dacca University MS. reads KMa for 
BMa. While it may be discarded as a scribal mistake, it may also be posaible that 
when ‘ Bhujafiga ' was once found the wwd Kala was at once suggwtcd to the 
scribe’s mind The word Kaia is very often associated with ‘ BhujaAga.’ Pro- 
bably the scribe wanted it to mean “the most spirited man of Valabhi.’* But as 
“ Kfila-bhujaAga “ more often denotes a venomous snake, and as the word is found 
only in this MS. of Bhavadeva’s works, it may be safely rejected as a mistake. 

19. See Samkrit-Engluiih Dictionary by M. Williams, p. 759, Col. 2. 

20, The following o^ophon to a MS. of Bhavadeva's iGirmanufl^hana-paddhati, 
even though it is of doubtful authenticity being found in no other MSS. of his 
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with King Harivarmadeva of Bengal is wellknown from the Bhuvanesvara Inscrip- 
tion referred to above. 


works, seems to throw some light on the meaning of the word ‘ Bhujahga ” in the 
epithet : 



I Calcutta Sanskrit College MS. No. 52. See JASB. Op. Ci/.}. 

Despite the obscurity of the meaning of these lines the use of the word Vainateya, 
denoting the bird Caruda, the proverbial foe of serpents, sidef by side with “ Bhu- 
jahga " seems to be a good proof that ’ Bhujahga in the epithet is intended to 
mean a forpent. But this ckies not help in making out a plausible sense of 
the epithet. 



THE SAURA-PURANA 


oy 

R. C. HAZRA, Dacca. 

The present S(tuiii-f>uram^ which begins wiih a salutat ' mi to Pinakin iSiva» 
as the highesi deity, states that once some great sages faunal a and t her , who 

1. Ed. Anand^rama Sanskrit Series, No. IH. Secor.J Edition Pwna 19^4. 
This edition is based on nine South Indian MSS. ol which mur (viz., *1^ ^ 5?,} 
arc dated arid ihe rest undated, the cailiest dated MS. ( ^ ) copi/ d in 

Sarpval 1645. 

Besides the AnSS editj>’‘n mentioned above there is anoiucr eiiition which iias 
been published in Bengali character^, with a Bengali transiation by the Vahgavasi 
Press, Calcutta (sc‘Cond edition, 1316 w.s, ). This edition is the same as the AnSS 
edition as regards the number and arrangement of chapters, the mimbcT of verst's 
in each chapter, etc. Tht> only remarkable dilTeiencc between the two printed 
editions is that the Vahgavasi edition incorporates in its sa‘Cond chapter those 
five verses which have been given in (he footnote on p. 5 of the An,^ edition. 
Insides the^^ there are a few unimporUint variations in readings. 

For MSS. of the present Saura puiuf^ see \NT:uek. HcTlin Catalogue, pp. 115- 
119 (No. 1526. Thi> is a complete NIS. dated Sariivat 1830. It consists (vf 65 chap- 
ters, of which tile last one, dealing with ‘ brahinaixla-goloka-varpana ’ and con- 
sisting of 106 verst's, docs not occiii in the AnSS edition mentioned above. On 
the othei hand, chapter. 1^-40 and 68 of the AnSS edition do not (Kciir in this 
MS. As regards the other chapter^ of the AnSS edition, this MS. luis them in the 
following order 

1-10 14, 16. If), 43, 11-13, 17-37, 11-42, 41-60, (37 and (39, 
chapters 67 and 69 of the .AnSS edition constituting chapter 64 of this MS. In 
this MS. the work is called ’ Aditya-puninu ' in some of the chapter-colophons, tiie 
colojohon of the 65th (i.e. last) chapter running thus : iti ’^ri-aditya-purape manaviya- 
saiphilayam brahnmn(;la-goK>ka-van}anajp niiina pahca-’.^jjtitam6' dhyiiyah. In the 
remaining chapter-colophons as well as in the body of the first and the 64ih chapter 
the work is called 'Saiira- puraita.’); ICcofcLiNr,. Indw Ojjirc Calaloguc, VI, pp. 1185- 
88 (.N\c 3:337. This is a I>t'va-nagari MS. written in 'different hands. It consists 
of 64 chapters and is practiciilly the same as chapters l-t>l of ihc Berlin MS men- 
tioned above. It contains no chapter on ‘ brahmanda-goloka varpana.' 1 ’st like 
the EkMlm MS. this MS. also lacks chapters :38.4t) and 68 of the AnSS cdil.on and 
has the remaining chapters arranged in the order : 

^ MO, 14, 16, 15. 43, 1M3, 17-:47, 4h 42, 44-6t), 67 and 69, 
chaps. 67 and 69 of the AnSS edition making up chapter 64 of this MS. akc 
In the chapter- colophons’ the work is called ' Adilya-pur^a ’ 13 times ‘ Saura- 
pura^ 43 timers, and ' Surya-purana ' 7 time , whilst one’ gives no title at all. 
In the l^y of thejast chapter, i.e. in chap. 64. the work is however called ' Saura- 
purana. ) ; R. L. Mitra. Bikaner Catalogue, pp. ;82-3 (No. 406. -- This MS ccmi- 
sists of 65 chapters and thus seems to lack at least chapi. 38-40 of the AnSS edition. 
It begins and ends in the same way, and thus seems to be practically the same, 
as the Berlin MS. mentioned above. Just a> in the licTlin MS. its last chapter 
^als with ' brahmai^-goloka-yarpana ' and has the following colophon : iti srl 
achtya-pur^e manaviya-sarphitayarp brahmanda-goloka-varpanaip nama pahca-v'^Sli' 
tamo dhpyab. Mitra does not inform us whether this MS. bears the title ' Saura- 
pur^a in any of its chapter-colophons or in the body of any of its chaptets.) ; 
Haraprasad Shastri, Desaiptive Catalogue 0/ Sanskrit MSS., ASB. V, p. 758 
(No. 4(^.- -'Fhis an incomplete MS. consisting of 55 chapters. Shastri says 
that it is the same as the Hikanf^r MS. No. 406 dcscribc^d by R. I.. MiTRA.), and 
pp. 758-61 (No. 4096.— Thi% is a complete MS. dated Saipvat 1906. It consists 
of 65 chapters and thus seems to lack chaps. 38-40 of the AnSS edition. 'Fhe last 
dmpter, dealing with ' brahmapda-goloka-varpana,’ has the following ooloi^on : ili 
^ri-aditya-pur§ne manaviya-saiphitayaip goioka-varpanaip nama pafica-w^itamo 
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were all devotees of Siva, were performing a long continued sacrifice for the pleasure 
of, this deity in the Naimi^ forest. In the mean time Suta Rotnahar$aioa came 
there. As ^ta had been taught the Parai?as out of affection by his teacher Kr^a> 
dvaipfiyaioa and was consequently the best speaker on these, he was requested by 
the sages to narrate the Saura-p. which, they said, had been previously declared by 
Aditya (the Sun)^ and was replete with devotion to Siva, ‘the lord of Piarvati.’ 
In accordance with this request Suta began to narrate the Sctuwa-p. with a saluta- 
tion to Surya (the Sun). He said that once Manu, son of Surya, went to a forest 
named Ktoika, where the sages Bhrgu and others were trying to determine the 
highest Truth on the occasiion of a great sacrifice instituted by king Pratardana. 
Being unable to come to a conclusion these sages went with Manu to Dvada^ditya, 
the land of the Sun, and practised severe penance there for thousand years. The 
Sun was pleased to appear before Manu, who then eulogised him and put to him 
the following questions for detailed treatment : 

What is the blissful Truth that has been established in Vedanta ? What 
is the original source of the universe, and where will the latter go after 
destruction ? Who controls Brahma and other gods ? Is he one or many 
of both ? Who can realise him, and what becomes of the devotee after 
realisation ? What is the nature of his knowledge ? What are hjs nature 
and exploits? Which place; are sacred 'to him, and which residents of these 
holy places arc favoured by him ? What are the orders and characteristics 
of the Pur^as and the vows (Vrata) ? What are the duties of the members 
of the different castes, in the different stages of their life ? How is Sraddha 
performed, and what arc the rules about penance ? 

Consequently, the Sun declared Siva as the highest Truth and answered all the 
questions with the narration of various relevant stories on the glories of Siva and 
his consort Parvati. It is on the basis of these answers made by the Sun to Manu 
that Suta declared the present Saura-p. to the sages of the Naimi^a forest. Conse^- 
quently, the present Smira-p. deals with the following topics : — 

Glorification of Siva as the highest Truth, and of Parvati as his Sakti (Energy); 
praise of Benares with the mention of its different holy peaces and Siva-Iingas ; 
enumeration of the evils of the Kali age ; the characteristics of the Purai^ias and 
Upapuraoas,*^ the title; of the eighteen principal Puraajas,'* and the results of 


’dhyayab. Just as in the India Office MS., in thi; MS. also the work is sometimes 
called ' Adityarpurana,’ sometimes ' Saura-puraija,' and sometimes ' Suryapuraaja.’ 
In the b(xly of the first chapter, however, the titld ‘Saura’ occurs.) ; Cat^ogue oj 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Adytrr Library, Part I, p. 149 (the work being called both 
‘ Aditya-p.’ and ‘ Saura-p.’) ; Stein, jammie Catalogue, p. 199 (This is an old, incom- 
plete MS. The titled of the work is given a; ‘ Adilya-p.’ by Stein.); Lewis Rice, 
Catalogue oj Sanskrit MSS, in Mysore and Coorg, p. 70 (Two MSS. mentioned 
under the title ‘Aditya-p.’) ; Burnell, Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Palace at Tanjore, p. 187 (the title of the work being given as ‘Aditya-p.* by 
Burnell) ; P. P. S. Shastri, Descriptive Catalofp4e of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Tanjore Maharaja Serfojfs Sarasvati MOhdl Library, Tanjore, XV, pp. 7165^^, 
Nos. 10566-67 (same as Biimcirs MSS). 

2. In order that the present Setura-p, may have unquestionable authority and 
w'ide circulation, it is said to have originated from the Sun, because the Sun ps 
‘ antaryamin ' and ' sandtana ' and is thus sure to divulge the real truth. (Cf. 
Saurchp. 1, 11-devo ’yaip bhagavan bhanur antaryami sanatanaSi i yo brute sarva- 
vastfin^ tattvaqi jnatvaiva nanyatha jl). 

3. Saura^p. 9, 4-5 say : " A Puiaija has five characteristics, vii.. Creation, 
Re-creation. Genealogies, Manvantaras (ages of the different Manu;), and History 
of the dynasties. Brahma^ etc. are said to have these characteristics. These 
are also the characteristics of the UpapurS^ias because of their supplementary 


character.*' 

4 Viz.. Brahma (divided into Saniihitiis and having 10000 Slokas), Pddma, 
Vdyflviyo (proclaimed by Vayu), BhMgavata (consisting of two 
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making gifts of these ; donatio*is,— their classification and praise, the characteristics 
of p!x?!per recipients, and ti.e results of gi\diig different kiri^ of articles ; description 
and praise of a few Vratas, of which the Sravapa-dv^SdaS-vrata is Vaispava and 
the Durva-ga3?apati-\Tata is Gis^patya, the res»t being Saiva ; persons vho win 
Siva’s favour in no time and realise him ; the nature of Siva-jftana : description of 
I^upata-yoga and the method of its ^Miictice ; various kinds of impediments to 
the practice of Yoga, and the means of overcoming them ; the duties of the castes 
and stages of life (Vart^rama-dhanna), the duties of the twice-born, the- methods 
of performing ^►raddha, and the duties of VSnaprastiia and Ya* ( —all theie bein^, 
described with s^ial attention to the glorification of Siva and hi . worslii. ) ; first 
creation of the universe by Siv'a ; creation by Brahmi in th'' Varaha Kalpa ; 
creation by Rudra born from Brahma's forehead ; Brahma’r> creation of Marici, 
Daksa and others; the descendants of Dak^as daughters: iJttanapada’s descend- 
ants ; Prahlada - account and his descendants ; the dcvscendanls of Pula^ya, Atri 
and Kasyapa ; the descendants of llc$vaku ; Uie descendants tA t^ruravas includ- 
ing those of Puru and Yadu ; accounts ol the Manvantaras ; dcst ripijon ui the 
four kinds of destruction, viz., Nitya, Naimittika, Prakfia and Atyantika ; narration 
of some of the exploits of Siva ; description of the method of Siva-worship as it 
was narrated by Nandikesvara to Sanatkumara ; the results of the construction 
of ^iva-temples with different materials or of their extension, repairing, white- 
washing, sweeping, decoration etc. ; the nature of Jsiva’s own self as explained by 
himself as well as by the gods who went to see Aiva on the Mandara mountain : 
description of the Pasupata-vrata ; the glorie> of ^iva and his worship especially 
in the Liiiga form ; gloiie> of Pan^ati who is said to have been incarnated as 
Durga, Sati, Kalifca, Cari'di etc, for the establishment of Dharma and the exter- 
mination of the demons ; glorification of Devi-w'orsliip, including the description 
and praise of the IJlka-navami-vrata ; necessity and method of determination of 
proper Tithis for various Vedic riles and vows ; definition of Dharma, and the 
enumeration of the different kinds of sins and crimes (including denouncement of 
^iva and F^rvati) and the requisite ways of purification, viz., penances, punish- 
ments, and ^>iva-worship on different Tithis ; eloquent praise of Bhakti-yoga ; glorifi- 
cation of the five- syllabled Mantra (namab Mvaya) and the Bilva tree ; ^iva- 
worship with different kinds of flowers, incense etc. and its result ; origin of Siva- 
lifiga , gkrificalion of the different Siva-lifigas and the different holy places where 
thc'^ l.ingas arc to be found. 

In connection with these topics various stories have been introduced in this 
Puraija for the effective glorificatioai of Siva and Parv^ati ; viz., how Sudyumna, 
who was a sinful and god-haling fowler named Suvyadi in his previous birth, became 
the son of king Indradyumna with his capital at Pratii^thanapura on the bank of 
the Ganges, only by virtue of unconsciously uttering the name ‘ Hara ’ while shout- 
ing ‘ahara* (collect, take)* 'prahara' (strike) etc. in course of hii plunderings as 
a fowler (SauTO-p. 3, 14f.) ; how, after visiting Sudyumna, the sage Troabindu 
consecrated a Siva-lihga in his hermitage at Jale^vara on the bank of the Narmada 
and set out to visit the holy places {Saura-p. 4, If.) ; how Vjfesa approached 
Sanatkumara on the Himalayas for a remedy for the bad effects of the Kali age, 
and how, being advised by the latter he visited the different holy places and Lifigas 
at Benares and eulogised Gauri, with the remit that he was blessed with unswerv- 
ing devotion ( avyabhicarii?! bhakti) to Siva and realised his true self {Smtrcrp,, 

or parts), Bhavkya (consisting of four Parvans), Ndrodiya, Agmya^ Mmkm4^ya. 
&rtti%mavcAvmt(t, Lmga (having two Bhagas or parts), Skdttda (vot extensive and 
consisting of eight Khap^), Vammia, Kmrtna (consisting of two l^gas or parts), 
Afdtsya, Gdru^a, and ^ahmSnda (consisting of two Bh&gas or parts). — Smra-p. 
9, 6-12. 
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chaps. 4f.) ; hoy^ £>aki$a,^whd disregarded Siva and Gauri in spite of the advice of 
And Dadhid and had his saca’ifice destroyed by Virabhadra an^ Bhadrakali, 
went over to Benares and established the Dak§e^vara Lihga iSaura\t}. 7, 8f) ; 
Brahma’s entrance into Vila’s body in order to see whether the latter comprised 
the whole univerie, and his exit through the lotus in Vi§i>u’s navel, thus coming 
to be known as Padma-yoni ; Vusnu’s praise of Siva as omnipresent, omniscient and 
omniix)tent, Brahnra’s attainment of divine eyes through Vi§i)u's favour for the 
realisation of Siva, and Siva’s granting of a boon to BrahmS that he would become 
the latter'a {Smtra-p., chap. 24) ; how Su4ila, a grandson of king Prthu, went 
to Dharmavana in the Himalayas and met a great P^upata ascetic named Svetas- 
vatara who admitted him into the Pasupata order and taught him Yoga {Smira- 
p. 27, 12*30) ; the killing of Hirajjyakasipu and Hirapyaksa by the Man-lion and 
the Boar resp)ectively, and Prahlada's fight with Vispu ; Andhaka’s fight with Siva 
and his ultimate appointment as a Gapa (attendant) with the name of Bhriigi 
(chap.' 29) ; how Vi^ruta, a descendant of Yadu, met Urvasi on the bank of the 
Yamuna, enjoyed her company for one thousand years, and returned home in spite 
of Ufvasl’s request to stay with her, how being advised by his pious wife to atone 
for the sin he went to the Himalayas, snatched away for Urvasi a garland from a 
Gandharva, went with it to the Manasa lake according to the advice of Narada, 
gave it to Urvai^i and enjoyed her company Yor a century, and how Urvasi made 
her own body ugly with old age and sent Visruta back to his ow’n kingdom 
' ( chap. 31 ) ; how $ivi, who was the Indra in the Tamasa Manvantara, learnt the 
glories of Siva from Brhaspati and became a Ganapati by ^iva*worship (chap, 32) ; 
the origin of Tripura (a collection of three cities of the demons Vdyunmali, 
Tarakak^a and Kamalakija), the delusion of its inhabitants by an illusive figure 
(mSyin) born- of and its destruction by ^iva mounted on a divine chariot 

(chaps. 34-35) ; attainment of Gapapatya by Upamanyu who was mostified at the 
offerr made by hijt poor mother, of a mixture of water and powdered rice in stead 
of milk (diap. 36) ; the killing of the demon Jalandhara by Siva by means of a 
Cakra (disc) named Sudan^^ana painted by the latter on water (chap. 37) ; Vii^iju’s 
austerity for Siva’s favour at the defeat of the gods in a war with the demons, and 
Siva’s confer of the Sudarsana-c'akra along with unswerving devotion to himself 
(chap. 41); how Savitri and her husband rendered service to Siva and his temple in 
their former births and were endowed with conjugal happiness and fortune ; how 
Dubsfidia, of a Sudra on the wife of a Brahmin (named Somasarman) of Avanti, 
entered a Siva-temple with the intention of stealing and kept a lamp burning there 
for the purpose, how he was caught by the city- guards and beaten to death, how 
he btTamc the king of Ciandhara in his next birth and worshipped the Siva*linga that 
he received abng with the kingdom, and how, after death, he was born as Vai- 
sravapa, the lord of the Yak^as, and eulogised Siva (chap. 47) ; the story of Sudevi 
(the chief queen of Naravarman, king of Pancala), who, being asked by the priest 
Galavst as to why she rendered whole-hearted ser\'ice to the temple of Siva, nar- 
rated how, in her previous birth as a female vulture, she went to the Ki§kindha 
mountain and swept the dust near the Kha-linga of Siva by means of the wind of 
her wings while trying to take the offering made there, and how, after death, she 
wa^ bom as the daughter of Vasu and married to king Naravaiman (chap. 48) ; 
how, at the prayer of Indra who had been driven away from his kingdom of heaven 
by the demon Raktasiira, Parvati manifested herself in a wonderful female form 
furnivshed with three eyes and twenty hands and mounted on a lion, and killed the 
demon Raktanrra. with the result that his terrified followers took to their heels, 
became Nagnas, Nirgrantha?, PSkhapdas. K;§apapakas and Arhats (i.e. Buddhists, 
Jains and other heretical sectaries) in order to save their life and began to decry 
Siva and the Vedas with vengeance (chap. 49); Indra’s re-occupation of the kingdom 
of heaven after Raktasura's death, his request to the sages to describe the method 
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of the warship* of Parvati, arid th latter^s glorification of De^-wcxnship with the 
description and praise of a vow called Ulka<navanu which js to be performed on the 
Asvina-sukla-navami (cliap. 50) ; Sati’s rebirth as Kail the daughter of Himalaya* 
her austerities for getting Siva aif her husband, the appointment of Kama by ilie 
gods to create passion in Siva's mind, the burning of KAma to ashes, Kali’s eulogy 
of Siva so that the latter is j>lea.ed to grmt the desired boon and revive Kama in a 
formless state, KaS’s marriage with Siva, the birth of Skanda, Skanda’s fight with 
Indra and his appointment as the commander of the army of gods (chaps. 53-63) ; 
the story of Vasui^ta (son of Satyadhvaia of I'jjayini), w^o. though undutiful 
and extremely tyrranical, rendered whole-hearted service to Isial^akSla and was, 
after death, snatched away from tiie servants of Yama and taken to the i^gioti of 
Siva (Siva-pura) by the latter’s attendants (chap. 64) : the ^tory of the sage 
Sveta whom Siva saved from the clutches of Yama by killing the latter and gave 
the position of a Gaijapati (chap. 69). 

Besides tiievse, in chaps. 38-40 the present Saura-p, contains veiy^ interesting 
stories oonoocted lor the denouncement of the system of Mac&u-t af>^a which was 
gaining ground to the great di advantage of the Siva- worshippers (called ‘Saivas’). 
The contents of these three chapters are as follows : — 

During the reign of a pious king named Pratardana the Vai§;oavas, who had 
already grown in numbei* as a result of boons granted to Vi§coii by Siva, were 
tolerant of Saivism, lived peacefully with the ‘Saivas’ and follov\ed the directions 
of the Vedas in all their activities, with the result that the ancestors of tlv'se 
Vai^avas and ‘ Saivas ’ were all liberated from hells and Yama was thrown out of 
employment. At the prayer of Yama the gods sent, according to the advice of 
Brhaspali, a Kiipnara in the guise of a Vai^ava to spread hatred towards Siva 
among the Vai^iiavas and others. This Kiipnara began his activities, and his influ- 
ence was increased by the advent of Kali, the reiult being that the hells were again 
crowded by new sinners. The activitiCvS of the Kiipnara mortified Vi^pu so much 
so that his face was aivered wath blood ; Vi^pu went with LaksjmT to the Kailiisa 
mountain and pacified Siva, his master ; Siva, with Vigpu, Brahma and others, went 
to see Pratardana. who, in the mean time, discovered the real identity of the Kirp- 
nara and killed him with all his followers. Brahma then nariated how in future 
Madhusarman, a Brahmin bastard (i.e. a Brahmin widow's son l>y a Brahmin) of 
Andhra in the Dak^^ipatya, would become a student of Padmapaduka, a scholar 
versed in the Advaita philosophy of the Vedanta ; how, for his violation of the 
directions of Dharma'^stra, this Madhusarman would be airsed by his teacher to be 
versed only in [rrhna facie argument (purca-paki^) ; how he would decry '''•jva, 
Saivism and the Advaita philosopliy of the Vedanta and preach the Dvaita phi- 
losophy and the non-Vedic rites and customs in Dravida, Kanja^a, Tilahga and 
even Aryavarta ; how his follow'ers ( who are called ‘ bastards ’ -jarajah, and ' Left- 
hand Saktas in disguise pracchannah kaulikah) would multiply in number, lead 
immoral lives, convert Mlecchas and outca.st Sudra> to their faith, and gradually 
spread into the northern countries with the increase of the sinners in the Kali age. 
Being questioned by the sages as to why some people preached Siva as superior 
to Viijpu, some preached the opposite, while some regarded these two gods as equal, 
and what should be the right attitude, Sula glorified Siva as the highest deity 
and explained the unfavourable attitude of some people towards ^>iva in the follow- 
ing way. After Madana had been burnt to ashes by Siva, his enraged wife Rati 
called together her husband’s friends Vasanta ( also called ‘ Madhu ’ ) and others 
and urged them to decry Siva in order that he might not be worshipped by the 
people. Consequently, Vasanta and others practised severe penance and met 
Brahma who granted a boon that they would be able to decry Siva not at that 
time but in future. Kali then encouraged Vasanta saying that with hii advent 
Vasanta would be bom as a Brahmin bastard named Madhuibrman, read all the 
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Sastras with a Ved§ntist teadier named Padmapadiika, be cursed by his teacher 

to be versed only in purva-pak^a {prima f€k:ie argument), write a commentary on 

the VMarayaina^sutras, and pollute* Kan?ata, Tilanga etc. by his preachings, 
Vasanta and his associates then returned to Rati and communicated to her the 
news of their future activities. 

From what has been saud above regarding the contents of the present Saura^p. 
it is evident that this Purapa is primarily meant for the^ glorification of Siva (also 
called PaAupati, Mahesvara etc.) and his consort Parvati (who is identified with 
Sati, K&G, Durgia, Candi etc.). Herein Siva is called the highest deity and the 
final Truth. He is said to have pervaded the whole universe ; he is the soul of 

all beings, and, with Pirvati, is their consdousness ; though one, he appears as 

many in the forms of Brahma, VisnU, Rudra and others ; he is inexpressible and 
inconceivable ; he is the Atman and the Brahma, and is ‘ aksara,' ‘ nirgupa,' ‘ adi- 
madhyantahina ’ and ‘ ananda-rupa ’ ; nothing exists beyond him, and he is beyond 
all nescience (tamasab parab).*' Parvati, the daughter of Himalaya, is Siva's 

imperishable Energy (avyaya ^kti), ; she is called ‘ nitya,' ‘ adi-madhyanta-rahita,' 
* nityananda’ etc. ; she is Siva’s Maya and i> inseparably connected with him just 

as the power of burning is connected with fire ; with her he creates, protects and 

destroys the universe.^ Thi^ Puraija attaches great importance to Siva-bhakti 

(devotion to Siva) which is said to bring about the realisation of the god. It classi- 
fies Bhakti (devotion) into eight kinds and says that no bliss or final release 
is possible without devotion to Siva, and it is only by unswerving devotion (with 
its resultant jnana) that Siva may be realised.^ The devotees of Siva also are 
highly glorified. Their sight, and conversation with them are said to be highly 
meritorious and sanctifying. People are advised to respect the devotees of Siva 
without any consideration of their castes or personal attainmentsj® Those who 
decry Siva are doomed to hell.^ Of the different kinds of Dharma (religious duty), 
Siva-dharma is given the highest position. It is called imperishable (ak^ya) and 
eternal (sanatana) and is said to be able to destroy all sin that one may acquire 
in thousands of one's births.'^^ 

Before we proceed to discuss the date of the present Saura-p., we should say 
a few words here on the arrangement of the chapters in the AnSS edition which 
is the basis of our present analysis, so that we may find out the interpolated chap- 
ters without any difficulty. At the very beginning of chap. 9 the sages request 
Suta to deal exhaustively with the following topics, viz., (1) the characteristics of 
Puriujas and the results of making gifts of these, (2) donations of other things, (3) 
vows (Vrata), (4) duties of the castes and stages of life (Vanpa^ramadhanna), 
(5) method of performing Sraddha, and (6) P^ya^itta (penance^). In accord- 
ance with this request Suta deals with the Puraijas and donations (i.e. topics 1 
and 2) in chaps. 9 and 10 respectively. Thq third topic (viz., that of vows) 
points to chaps. 14-16 and 43 which deal with the folbwing vows : Kr§nai 5 tami, 
Sravajoa-dvada^I, Anafiga-trayoda^i, Uma-mahe^vara, Sula and Durv^ganapati. 
That chap. 43 must be followed immediately by chaps. 11-13 is shown by the facts 
that it is in tliis chapter (43) that I^vara (i.e, Siva), who speaks to Skanda in 
chaps. 11-13, is introduced as answering the questions aJeed by the latter, and 
that at the end of chap. 43 l^vara asks Skanda what more the latter wants to hear, 
thus making provision for the introduction of chaps. 11-13. The fourth and fifth 
topics (viz., those of VaroMramadharma and Sr§ddha) point to chajDs. 17-20; and 

5. See Smra-p. 2, 2-7 and 43-50 ; 11. 29-37 ; 21, 32f. ; 22, 6-8 ; 23, 45-46 ; 24, 
34-35 ; 29, 31 ; 57. 27 ; etc. 

6. Saura-p, 2. 15-18 ; 7, 20 ; 24, 29 and 37 ; 25, 2-3 ; 54. 6-9 etc. 

7. Ibid^ 1, 10b ; 2, 14, 19, 30, 36 ; 3. 4-6 ; 11. 15-18 ; etc. 

8. Ibid., 64, 40-48 ; etc. 

9. Ibid., 52. 50 and 57 ; etc. 10. Ibid., 3, 7-9. 
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the sixth topic (vix., that of Piayaikitta) points to chap. 52. The intervening 
chapters^ except chaps. 38>49, are either ciirectly connected with, and are elabora- 
tions of, one or other of the six topics mentioned above, or are answers to the 
questions put by Manu to the Sun towards the end of chap. 1. So, the chapters 
of the AnSS edition of the Saura-p. must be arranged in the following order : 

1-lQ, 14-16, 43, 11-13, 17-37, 41-42, 44-66. 67 and 69. 

This proposed arrangement of the chapters of the present Smtra-p. is 8UppK>rted not 
only by the MSS. *7 and W used in the AnSS edit’on’' but also by 

M^, of thir Purana des^bed by Weber and Th.* MSS, def ribed by 

R. L. Mitra and Haraprasad Shastri also seem to have the above mentioned arrange- 
ment of their chapters.'^^ In the MSS. described by Weber and Eoceung chap. Li 
is placed after chap. 16, but this change of place immaterial and clo:*8 not i»i 
any way seem io affect the genuineness of chaps. 14-16. As regards the remahiiny 
chapters^ viz,, 3S-40 {on the demuncemeni of Madhvaedrya tmd system) and 6V? 
{on tUhi-nir^aya, meatmig vf the word ‘guru’, etc.), it can he said without the 
least hesitation that (key are interpolations. Thet^e four chapters occur neither in 
the MSS and IT used in tne AnSS edition^-* nor in the MSS described by 

Weber and Egceling.'^'^ The MSS. described by Mitra and Shastri also do not 
seem to contain these chapters. The spurious character of chajxs. 36-40 is further 
shown by the facts that in none of the remaining chapters there is even a single 
reference to the topics dealt with in these chapters (38-40), and that the ven^ 
introductory verse of chap. 41. in which the sages ask Suta ‘ to narrate how 
received the disc (Cakra) called Sudai^na from Maliadeva,’ points to chap. 37 
in which the Sudai^ana-cakra is mentioned and thus ignores the existence of the 
intervening chaps. 38-40. Similarly, chap. 68 creates a break in the integrity of 
chaps. 67 and 69 in which Brahma enumerates to Narada the places sacred to 
Siva. That chap. 69 is directly connected with, and is a continuationi of, chap. 67 
is proved by the facts that the opening verse of chap. 69, in which Narada asks 
Brahma to tell him ' why Mahadeva is called Kala/-kala,’ points to verse 22 of 
chap. 67 in which Bralima. calls Siva ‘ Kala-kala,’ in connexion with the great holy 
place Maliakala, and that immediately after satisfying Narada by narrating how Siva 
came to be called Kala-kala, Brahma begin.s his enumeration of the holy places 
with the words ' anya-tlrthaip pui^yatamam jSlei^varam iti smirtam,’ the word ' anya ' 
pointing out definitely that chap. 69 is a continuation of chap. 67. 

Though the present Saura-p. is meant for the glorification of Siva and I'^rvati, 
chap. 15 (dealing with the Sravaria-dvadasi-vrata which is purely Vai§t)ava) and 
verses 29*57 (dealing with the E>urva-ganapati-vrata which is purely Gaijapatya) of 
chap. 43 must not be taken to be spurious. Chap. 15 was evidently introduced 
by the Siva- worshippers themselves as an external proof of their apparently sym- 
pathetic and compromising attitude towards the more powerful Vai^vas whom 
they wanted to placate and win over to their own side by making them believe in 
the superiority of Siva over Vi§nu. Chap. 43, verses 29-57 (on Durv3i-gai)apati 
vrata) are intimately connected with chaps. 11-13 (on persons who can win Siva’s 
favour and realise him in no time, on Siva-jffana, on PMupata-yoga, etc.), because 
it is in these verses that Uvara, who the speaker in chaps. 11-13, is introduced 
as spiking to Skanda and then asking him if he wanted to hear anything else. 
Aa the contents of chaps. 11-13 form the answers to some of the questions asked 

11. See the foouiotea on pp. 33, 43, 52 and 157 of the AnSS ed. 

12. See footnote 1 above. 13. See footnote 1 above, 

14. See footnotes on pp. 125 and 277 of the AnSS ed, 

15. See footnote 1 above, 
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by Manu to Surya in chap. I/'-* and thus can never be furious, the genuineness 
of 'Verses 29-57 (of chap. 43) also cannot be doubted. Moreover^ Gai^pati being 
intimately* connected with Siva as one of his attendants, the introduction of the 
Durvia-gaijapati-vrata is not at all unwarranted. 

The above analysis shows that all the diapters of the present Saura-p., except 
four (viz., diapi, 3b<40 and 68), can safely be taken as genuine. The contents 
of these chapters are directly connected with the questions asked by Manu to Surya 
in chap. 1, and there are many cross references in them proving their close inter- 
relation;^^ Of course, in these genuine chapters there are certainly a few inter- 
polated verses, but these verseai do not affect in any appreciable degreei the general 
contents or the date of the present Smrorp. 

Let us now try to determine the date of composition of this Purana. 

The present Saura^p. knows the Ramayma of Valmiki,^® plagiarises many 
lines from the Manu-smrli?^ and mentions some of the zodiacal signs (r^i)'*® and 
the ten incarnations of Vi§ou including the Buddha and Kalkin .21 By its mention 
that though Vyasa had many pupil > he engaged Suta with the Puraijas out of 
affection, this Pur^ seems to refer to Vi^tm-p. Ill, 4, 7-10 and Illj, 6, 16-17 
which state that of the five pupils of Vyasa Suta was taught the Pumijas. The 
story of the creation of Mayin (an illusive figure) by Vi^nu from his own body 
for the delusion of the Daityas who had become very powerful by virtue of the 
performance of the Vedic rites and duties as well as of Siva- worship, seems to 
be based on the story of Mayamoha in Vi^rtu-p. Ill, 17,-18. By its mention that 
Skanda has fully declared in the Skanda (i.e. Skanda^p.) the glories of crores of 
holy places in and about Ujjayini,®'^ the present S<mra-p. betrays its knowledge of 
an Avanti-khaijda^'^ of the Skanda-p. In its list of the eighteen principal Puraijas 


16. S(tura-p. 1, 41 - 

kena va jflayate samyag ayam a§va ititivat (?) 1 
jftate tasmirps tu kiip rupaip tasya jMnaip kimatmakam || 

The MSS. ^ and if used in the AnSS ed. as well as the MS. described by 

Eggeling read ' ayam artha ititi §at ‘ ayam asva etc.’ 

17. For instance, Saura-p. 12, 1 refera to 11, 23a ; 17, 1 refers to 11, 23-38 ; 
24, 1 refers to 23, 18 ; 24, 2 refers to 23, 54 ; 34, 1 refers to chaps. 21-33 ; 42, 1 
refers to chap. 41 ; and so on. 

Saura-p, 9, 1-2 introduce chaps. 9-10, 14-16, 43, 17-33 and 52 ; 34, 2 introduces 
chaps. 34-37 and 41 ; 42, 1 introduces chaps. 42-50 ; and so on. 

18. Cf. Saura-p. 30. 68-69-- 

evaip saipki$epatah prokiaip ramasya cariiaip mayia | 
idarp vistarato viprah proktaip valmikina punah |, 


19. Saura-p. Monu-smrti Saura-p. 

17, llb-12a — cf. 2, 126. 17, 33 

17, 13b - 2.130b. 17, 47b 

17. 15a 2. 51b. 17, 50a 

17. 15b 1 == 2, 188a. 17. 52b-53a 

17, 16l>17a --- 2, 57. 


20. Saura-p^ 51. 30 and 32. 

21. Ibid., 15. 14-17 and 24-25. 

22. Cf. Sauroip. 1, 

santyanye bahaval.i sisya api tasya mahatmanah 
tathSpi .4i§ya-vatsalyat tvaip purane§u yojitah || 


Mam-smjti 
2. 182. 

4, 34b. 

4. 14a. 

<= 4. 18. 


23. Saura-p., chap. 34. 

24. Cf. ScwTa-p.'67, 12- ~ 


tirthani koti^ santi ujjayinyaip samantatah j 
te^^ m^tmyam akhilaip skande skandena bh^taip || 

25. The ‘ Avanti-khaULkia ’ known to the present Saura-p. must not be taken to 
be completely identical with the printed Avantya>khapda which comprises the Reva- 
khatk<;la and which is the result of several recasts to which the earlier Avanti-kh. 
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the present Smra-p. mentions a Kurnta-p. cemsistingf of two parts (Bhaga)®® and 
a BrakmO’p. divided into Oainhiiias,®’ That the Kurma^p! mentioned by the Sauta-p. 
is nothing but the present Kurtna is pioved definitely by the facts that the present 
Kurma also is divided into two ports, vi*., Pilr\ra-bhaga and Uttaia-bhSga,''*^ and that 
our Saura-p. has many chapters and verses in common with the extant Kurma,^^ 
Saura-p, 5, 27 (tasmad vyajat paro nanyah sivabhakto jagattraye i krsMo vit devaki* 
sunur arjuno mahamatib |j) also seems to refer to Kurma-p. 1, 25f. in which 
Vyasa and Arjuna are introduced as acquiring merits by austerit^^ pilgrim- 
age etc. for winning Siva’s favour. The Bmhma-p. mentioned n ‘he present Saw a 
is also the same as the present !Mkma. Though in the V'afigav.isI, Vei .ate^vara 
and AnSS editions the extant Brahma-p. has not been divided in^o parts, the J^Unra- 
diyo'p. mentions a Brahma- p. consisting of two Bhagasf -Purva and Uttara, and 
gives their contents. According to the Naradiya-p., the contents of tl.e Purvr- 
bhaga are as follows : - 

Origin of gods, Prajqpatis, Dak^ and other'-' ; acetTunt;^ c:' the Sun ; genea 
logics ; incamaions of Ramacandra ; biography of Krigaja ; geography of 
the earth ; description of heaven, patala? and hells ; praise of the Sun ; 
F^rvatVs birth and marriage : story of r>akija ; and de script ion of Ekamra- 
k>^tra. 


[ Tty be continued) 


was subjected. (See Hazra, Purdnic Records on Hindu Hites and Customs, p. 163). 
As a matter of fact, the Reva-khaoda itself nowhere claims to be a part of the 
Avantya-khaijda. On the other hand, in the Ndradiya-p. ( Venkatt^vara Press ed., 
1, 95, 7 and 16) and in some of the M5^. of the Vayu-p. ( - for instance, see the 
colophon of MS. No. 41B 18 of the Vdywp. in the Adyar Library - san^iptairp 
vayupur^apurvardhaip atali paraip reva inahalmyaiti bhavi?jyati j) the Reva- 
mahStmya is attached as a part to the UUara-khanda of the Vdyu-p. In some 
MSS. the Reva-mahatmya itself (which is also called Reva-khauda and Narmad^- 
m^tmya and which i.s practically the same as the printed Keva-kh.) claims to be 
a section of the Uttara-Wi. of the Vdyu-ip. (see EcxiELfNG. India Office Catalogue, 
VI, pp. 1302f ; AuFRtx;HT. Bodleian Catalogue, pp. 64-65 ; Haraprasad Shastki. 
Desa. Cat. of Sans. MSS., ABS, V, pp. 312-313, Na ^1570), and this claim seems 
to be supported by the printed Reva-kh. alscn (see Skandchp. V, iii, 3, 13’; 5, 16 ; 
229, 1 ; and 232, 55). It is only in the Prabli&sa-khai>da that the Reva kh. is 
called a part of the Avanti-kh. (see Prabha.a-kh. i. 2, 106). 

As the Reva-kh. nrentions the present Smra-p., its earlier prototype must have 
been revised to its present form and character after the present Smna p. had been 
tx>mposed. 

It is due to such revisions that the Prabhasa-kh., though containing chapters 
written earlier than 1050 a.d. (see Hazra, Purdr^ Records on Hindu Rites and 
Customs, p. 163), mentions the Reva-kh. as a part of the Avanti-kh. (but does 
not folbw the Reva-kli. in its lists and accounts of PundDas and Upapuranae), and 
that though the present Saura-p. knows an Avanli-kh., the Reva-kh., which the 
Prabhasa-ldi. atladies as a part to the Avanli-kh., mtmlions the pre ent Saura-p. 

26. Saura-p. 9, 11 — kaurmaip bhaga-dvaya-virajitam. 

27. Ibid., 9, 6-~-brahiTiapurapaip tatradyaip sarnhitaySip vibhus^tam. 

^ The present Kutma-p. is merely a part (viz., Brahmi Saiphita) of tlu* 
earlier Kurma which conASisted of four SsuphitaR, viz., Brahmi, Bhagavati, Sauii and 
Vaiwa\1. See Kurmaip. I, 1, 21-23; Ndradiya-p. ( Purva-khaijd^ ) , 106, 1-22. 


29. Saura-p. 

22 . 10 
22. Ilf. 

22, 20-34 

23, 20-55 

24, 21b-22 


Kurma-p. 

- 1, 5, 23. 

- cf. I, 6, If. 
1, 7, M8. 

I. 10, 43-78. 
=- I, 9, 36b-37. 


Saura-p. Kurma-p. 

26, 16f. I, 13. If. 

Chap. 27 - cf. I, 14. 

Chap. 28 cf. I, 16 (many 

verses are common). 
29, 15-27 cf. I. 16. I29f. 

29, 28-40 - 1, 16, 192f, 


30. Nmadiya;p. I, 92, 30-43. 
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K. C. VARADACHARI, Tirupati. 

“ Threefold are Ihoise supreme births of this divine 
IForce that ia in this world ; they are true ; 

They are desirable ; He moves there wide-overt 
Within the Infinite and vShines pure, luminous and 
fnlfillin^r *’ 

Ufl. Veda, IV. 1. (Sri AuROBlNixys trdnslation) , 

“ Catur-vidhasya Bhagavan mumuk^upam hitaya vai | 

Anye^mapi lokSnam sr§thisthityanta siddhaye 1 1 

Visvaksena Samhitd. 

“ One Iverson : Three persons : In all Four persons ; 

Being thus the enjoyable Being, apd the person realized 
'Phrough Merit, and the Person of (many) manifestational Forms 
O Fir't Lord ! Lying on the serpent in the Milk Ocean and 
Beyond it, Thou art the Transcendent Special Foirm.” 

Ttrucchanda Virutlam, 17. 

Una Substantia tres fXTsonK' TeriuHian. 

'llte theory of irmltiple manifestations of the Divine Tianscendenl Being in 
Religion as persons is not new. It is a constantly recurring principle that the Divine 
continuouvsly incarnates in His Creation for whatever purpose of Lila that might 
be experienced by Him. The most obvious purposes that underlie these descents 
can only be fi) that the Divine is working out a w'onderful potentiality in His 
Nature for vself-enjoyment or deJight, and (ii) that the Divine does this for the 
sake of rescuing the souls which are wallowing in Creation and is uplifting them 
and make them ' share ’ in the Delight of Ascent of themselves and Enjoy the 
Descent of the Divine. In the first view, we may accept God’s complete ' Selfness ’ 
of all creation too, and that there is nothing other than the Supreme Divine, such 
as souls and matter and other entities, and, even if they arc, they are but self- 
predections from a ^vide multiplanal activity that appears diverse. Sol much wo, 
some of these entities do not betray even in the slightest tlie qualities unique to 
the Supreme Spirit, except forsooth in the subordination of thcvse to the higher 
levels of consdent activity. But even then the lower ones try to resile from or 
reconquer the consciousness that subdued them. Temporary' successes of conscious- 
ness however, may as well be no successes, and there remains the solid threat of 
annihilation and absorption into this Unconsciousness. 

1. Cr. Iniroductim to Pdncamtra : O Schrader, pp. 3S-41. 

Cf. Vi^^usahasramma-bh(^ya. name 122 : Pardsarabhaita. 

*' Paravyuha-vibhavS-tmana Irividham param brahma ” iti Bhagavata siddhan- 
tah. Tatra petrmnama akaryaip, kSry’fidwnavacchinna-purpa-^dgupya-mahaixiavot- 
kalikaikatapatiikrta niswlma nityabhoga-vibhiitikam. Muktopasrpyam, anaupadhikam 
Hvasthanam, 

Vviifmca mumuksusisj^y’a pradeya spjti-sthiti-layab. ^stra-tadartha-tatphal- 
ani dhyanSrSdhane KlScetldr^akSryopayukta vibhakta paraguija-mpavy^para^ikara- 
vyuha nirvShita Kla vibhQtikam. Muktisadhakam, caturcHiavasthanam. 

Vibhdtfaka lacchapb aura naraTiryagadi svavibhava-sajatiyal? aicchab pradur- 
bhava-vargab. Pradurbhavah kedt sakjfat, anye'tu. an^ySdi-vi^i^ta puru^di^fanena. 
Ilarei^u v'y'aktiiju svayam evavatlrya yathS areSvatara iti. 
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The view that ‘All is Brahman’ (5tfTWiw kkdvidmi Brahma) and the view 
‘ All this is for the habitation of the Lord' (Havasyam^ idam sarmm.) are identi- 
cal in one sense, for the chief common facttt is that ‘ all this is of the Lord,’ ‘ be- 
longs to the Lord ’ and is possessed completely by the I^rd, If the who^e universe 
be the Lord, then the pantheistic situation arises. The thdstic attitude demands 
of the Deity something more than the atl*is-ms^ It claims idt God transcendence 
over all that is, may be and has been too. Further in the pantheistic attitude 
there is^possible the one full experience of the Divine as All, and that all that is 
is Good and complete. There is no place for OVace i.nd Si»rrender, and all evo- 
lution becomes meaningless whirligig and nothing more, R.‘lir ious co^ '%:io\t8ness 
is one of quk?t resignation, and not what Spinoia may a*nceive as the Quiet, th»l 
is the result of a speculum sub specie eiernitatis. 

The second view’, on the other hand, reveals neither their quiet resignation, 
nor yet the conception that the world is a static universe, just an emanate like 
the souls, from a God, and an inferior form cf the Divine. Th'’ inetapliysiai) view 
is not clearly visualised. Tt may entail the view trial all aie created by Gxl, and 
perhaps that all are indwelt by God too, but it may not include the view that all 
are God, God-veiled or self-veiled. The second view is frankly realistic, accepting 
the world as an inconscient obstructing medium frustrating the vision of the Divine 
or even the inflow of the Grace towards the individual, thus doubly, that is, jAysi- 
cally and psychically, acting like an opaque room. Into this shell-covered existence, 
cabined and confined and firmly inipri.soned, if the (iraca of God has to penetrate, 
it alone could do it : no mortal power can do anything. Into this World then the 
Divine enters out of flis Grace, spontaneous and tender, not waiting on the wails 
of prisoners, or exactly on the pravws of the penitents. This is something that 
comes out of the Omimon Grace, that Universal Nature of the Divine as Providence. 

Thus it is that theists always affirmed that God out of His sublime Mercy 
created the Universe, so that individuals may reali.se their true nature as intelligent 
beings, who ought to worship the true Divine, and thus achieve that happiness 
that has been denied to them in the .periods of darkness. This is the NySya-view 
and it is acceptable to the other schools of Indian Philosophy too. How shall we 
conceive of this activity of the sublime Mercy or Providence ? The answer is there 
is a descent of that Providence into the Scheme of the Universe, wherein the 
Divine Himstjlf becomes the co* worker, the leader and the Ruler and the Teacher 
of the Way, This activity of Providence or providential design of the universal 
order may be likened to an inner propulsion in the inanimate and animat*, crea- 
tion or as a sliaper of things as even the artisan and sailptor does ; but in higher 
creation, as in the human or mental being endowed with conscience, and a reason 
which is capable of itself following up any instniction, it happeas by an inner 
and deeper selling by the Divine and not as an outer mentor or dictator. It is 
true, even here, because of the registered unity ol the outer universe and because 
we could be shaped to a certain eoctent. if not completely, as near compeleness 
as our materiality can permit, that men could be shaped into a set and uniform 
patem by coercion and conditioning through constant habituation to a particular 
routine of existence till it becomes second nature. But beyond, or over and above, 
this inner lighting of the self in the mental, there happens special need for the 
special providence to relieve the sin and evil and ‘ unjust ' suffering of mankind. 
This implies still more special descents of the Divine Being for the sake of the 
Univesrse and its creatures both sinners as well as saints. It may be asksed why 
there should be so much purposek^ suffering and then a need for speculating or 
postulating the actual occurrence of special descents which may be more or teas 
universally helpful according to the particular historical occasions. A whole uni- 
verse may be balanced on the fate and realisation of a saint, whereas in another 
case, not a gnat may be affected by it except the evil. 
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In these esses, the occurrence of the special providence would be as far dis- 
tinguished from the general or Universal Providence by a wide range which might 
flow frotfi the Actual Personal Descelht of the Divine to partial manifestations of 
the Divine personality, or even by sending His messengers, that is to say, well-tried 
soldiers of God or Saints of knowledge, or by a mere will to save a particular 
incfividual. All these ideas have been so clearly stated by the ancient theologians 
of India, and they called the Actual Descents of the Divine as Avatars, the 
partial descents as amSa-avatars (as in the case of the alvars) or upava^aras and 
then the messengers were called the Acaryas, Prophets and Seers, tried and seer- 
like knowers of the Divine, and lastly the miraculous occurrence in life when men 
are saved. Some thinkers hold that there is no personality at work. Things 
happen as if by destiny needing no extra-mundane God. Asks Prof. John Laird 
in his Gifford Lecture, " Must the graciousness of things, in special critical con- 
junctions as well as in their common order be something that is put into the 
world by an extra-mundane God, or may it be a feature of the world's pattern 
truly and faithfully interpreted ? It seems to be that the latter conception might 
well be. true" {Mind and Deity, p. 201). The question is not whether the 
extra-mundane God /w/s into the world something, but whether it is Himself who 
descends into it in such a manner as to be at one with it and appear avS if it is 
that ‘ pattern truly ’ of the World-Order itself ? This is what is meant by the 
conception of Creation as an expression of the Divine Grace. This is what is called 
Ltld.^ Organiclsm in Indian Philosophy was established as the sine qua non of 
the evolutionary ascent of the souls with their Self as Ix>rd, with their Guide as 
immanent as well as external, but all leading up to God, who is the Lord of both 
the Universe and the Souls. 

How this process of Descent is achieved and how this Purpose of the Divine 
is carried out as if it were the inner and self-force within each individual creature 
impelling it to move upward through struggles and strifes, battles of force and of 
wits, surmountings and conquests, physically and psychically, of one's nature and 
the rest too, is a 3 >roblem of vast importance. It is only when the eye of the 
scientist is glued to the process alone, that he discerns no need for the supramental 
force that descends into the very marrow and vitals of the individual and creation, 
lie cries out, ' Nature does all.’ Pertinently and mo'>t frequently the reply comes, 
even from tbe ranks of the scientists, the Unconcious Nature emt do but cemnot 
explain. It can contain the higher and project the higher, but this it can do only 
through the stress of the Higher, if not as a dues ex machina, as a goal, beckoning 
from the future, but as an in-dwelling impulsion from behind. 

That in the largest and profoundcsl affirmations of the Indian thinkers taken 
m whole, we do have these two attitudes taken up together so that God may 
well be, because of His Infinite Nature and Perfection, a Goal to be achieved 
ipuTu^tha) , ever present, beckoning the individual creatures to struggle onwards 
with Him as the One sempiternal Light shedding His resplendent rays on all alike, 
and also as the Original inner, or rather behind, Impeltor, so thoroughly identifying 
Himself witli the aeatures He had brought into existence as to appear as their own 
inner vitality, inner conscience and inner reason, which are thirsting for the higher 
reaches. They cannot discern, except by a negation of themselves in the lower 
planes and prior history. It is only when we perceive in the Possibility which is, 
in reality, the Actuality of Uie concrete realization of this Dual Activity of God as 
the Light above and Mother below what we can fully undertake to solve the Riddle 
of our Struggle and Progress. 

2. Cf. my "Concept of L!la in Vili^dvaitic Philosof^y** ; JBHU, 1. Liyam 
IdtUi (ila. 
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The ratxmale of the, Divine ‘ into the many for the sake of un- 

pdling from behind, auatarning within ai>d becktming forward is to be understood 
aa above. This is the theory of Vyuha in* Indian Philosophy, especially of the 
PShaufitni, Tantm and Sdvaienava Sftstra. 

VyCiha means a sundering apart, (vi Vuh).*^ Of what is this a sundering it 
may be asked ? Paftcaittra says that it means the keeping apart for the purposes 
of creative, redemptive, dedicative, providential and destructive activities definite 
personalities of His Infinite Being. This entails an apparent split alone, * since all 
the personalities of the Divine, whether cosmic or individual oi euibodied, are One 
alone. The PaficaiStra theory postulates five such ' splits * which are the minimum 
demanded by the Cosmic construction or Order. Tlie Redemptive Transcendent 
who is ever above the Creative order is the Para ; the second consisting of tuple 
forms is that which is of the Cosmic Deities of aeation of tlie Universe, djuac 
tensed by certain definite acts of creation and sustention and destruction possessing 
all the Will and Lordship, strength and Energy (spir?tualle), Ligni, and Knowledge 
and Power. Tlie PaflcarStra doctrine describes the three Personalities of the Divine 
in the Cosmic as manifesting two qualities each of tlie Supreme Ixwd possessing 
amongst an infinity of excellent suspicious qualities, six well-known qualities of 
aisvarya, tala, vlrya, tejas, jnana oftd iakti. The names of these three split- 
personalities (an unfortunate phrase when taken in the sense of modern p8ycl^o^ 
analysis which will be dropped hereafter) are Samkai^a, Pradhyumna and 
Afiiraddha. The manifestation of these personalities U successive and possibly 
from one another as it i? sometimes described.® But this does not mean the birtli 
of or origination of the souls such as Samkarsana, Pradhyumna and Aniruddha, 
for they are not souls at all, but Personalities/ of the Divine charged with Creative, 
sustentive and destructive Activities in every sphere of knowledge, Work and Devo- 
tion, of MahSn (buddhi), Ahaihkara (Selfneas) and Manas (mind). 


3. Vyiiha means dispersal or removal alsK>. Isa. Up. 16. t/yuha raimin samuka 
tejah. Vyuha means also OrganiMtion for defence in military science. Separating 
or individuating defensive organization which is a unitary organization capable of 
being used for offenrive as well as defensive action. ManSyana Buddhism accepts 
split-personalities of the Buddha such as Adi Buddha WiarmakSya, Nirmanakaya 
and SambhogakSiya. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Cf : Mahdsonatkunidra Santhiia : 

The Mahabharata version of tliese vyuhas u thus expressed : Froiii the 
Supreme, Aniruddha came into being. He, in the morning produced BrahmS. and 
after all creations being entrusted to him, in the evening out of His wrath He 
(Aniruddha) begot Rudra ($anti Par. Ch. 342. 17*22; 343. 140). This creation 
is thus prior to the general creation. For the same view the earlier version is to 
be found in the Satapatha BrShmof^. IX. 1. 6 (Julius Eggelinc’s Trans). 
Cf. VI. 1. 3. 9. 

‘‘When Prajfipati had become disjoined the deities/ departed from him. Only 
one god did not leave him, to wit, manyu (wrath) ; extended he remained within. 
He (Prajfipati) cried and tears of him that fell down settled down on^Manyu. 
He became the hundred-headed, thousand-eyed, hundred-quivered Rudra..!*" This 
is advaraka according to ^1 thinkers since it is prior to the general creation. 
The Saiva view also accepts a prior manifestation of tne Paramaliya into Sakti and 
other transcendent categories tne last of which becomes the matrix of creation or 
the creator. 

Cf. Brdk, XL 4. 3. I for the birth of 9ri. 

Thus we have to conceive of Brahman, — Samkan^ana — Pradhyumna and Anirud- 
dha from wbem Brahmfi. and Rudra take their rise. That is to say, Brahnifi and 
Rudia are not Vyfihaa of the Divine. 

Niyamena Brahm§(fin&m BhfigavatSraganani svapangaoanftt devaman* 

Bhrt. : 

They arc cosmic powers. 
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The question here is whether or not we have to take the Cosmic powers to 
be VyuboB an the sense enunciated as the descents of the Divine which is to be 
consid^ed'to be perio<fic as against tfle view they are just powers, permanent or 
series {pravaha) but not descents. If we consider the Divine as triple in the powers 
of the Brahma, Rudra and Vi^u, as Creator, Etestroyer and Sustainer or Ruler, 
or in ancient terminology, Agni, Indra and Rudra or Vianu, then, these descents 
arc different since they are not Supreme cosmically entering into the scheme for 
some act of redemption. Now the description of Samkarsaina, Pradhyiunna and 
Aniruddha seems on the hand to recommend the view that they could be identified 
with the three gods, Brahma, Visnu, and Rudra, but on a deeper consideration we 
have to say that can not be done. But what seems to be cosmo-theology is that 
these Samkansana, Pradhyumna and Aniruddha are the first three splits of the Divine 
and the creation of Brahma and Rudra are consequent on the emergence of the tattvas 
or material categories such as Water etc., as the Narayamya section points out.^ 
In which case it would be wrong to identify the three vyfihas'of Narayana with 
the three god^ of the Pantheon. The Split or Incarnation does not entail the utter 
ceasing of the causal Being, God. Itl is simultaneous Unity in multiplicity and 
vice versa.^ 

The Divine is not conceived merely as the Lord of the supra-Cosmic entities 
of Mahfin, Aharhkara and Manas incarnating in them for the purpose of those 
redemptive activities of which the human being must obviously be unaware. It 
may also be Uie permanent residence in those spheres of the supra-cosmic existence 
so that souls who have ascended to tliose planes might enjoy and serve the Divine 
in those spheres. Thesse are the Maharloka, Tapoloka, Janaloka, supra-conscient 
spheres inaccessible except to the seers. 

But when the Descent is conceived now as the descent into the soul as its 
indwelling light and self and Object of profound contemplation, the descent herein 
mentioned is not the same as the Upani^adic statement that He ever is the indwell- 
ing seer as such. But the Supreme Divine descends verily into the minute soul 
so that He could enjoy the soul and in turn be enjoyed by it. 

For as the Upani^ad itself has said it : it is not knowledge, nor askesis nor 
personal effort that makes one attain the Divine. Whomever He chooses, he attains 

6. The Paramu Samhita says that Vasudeva is for Dhaxma, Sankars^na for 

JfiSna, Pradyumna for whereas Aniruddha is for all-Hvaratva. (Ch. II, 

99. 102) (B.O. Series). 

It is interesting to find that the Markmieya Purdn<^ gives an original account 
of the four vyuhas or foims of God. The inscrutable Para, Vasudeva the Sesa 
who supports the earth (darkness, brute creation), the Active Pradhyumna, the 
faahioner of virtue (in the language of Tirumalisai Ajvar ; puuuiyattin murti) 
>xho incarnates in divine, human or brute bodies or with such bodies, and fourthly 
the Ananta^ayana form wherein He abides in water with serpent-bed with passion 
aa Hia attribute and who is active (possibly in Yoga-nidra as they say). (Canto. 
IV. 43-59. Painter's tians. p. 21. IndiA 

O. Bhatta : SaA. N&ma Bhd^ya : 521. Anmtatma : Bhogindrasya Atma : 

cf. 5ri foydkhyu S^thita, 

7. Tertullian wrote that “ the peculiar properties of each substance are pre- 
served in tact Saliva est utriusque proprietas substantia so that in him the a^rit 
conducted its own affaire that is the de^ of power and works and signs and the 
flesh underwent its sufferings...” (Headlam : Christian Thbxhxwy, p. 355). 
It would be clear that this is not tlie conception of Avat&rhood in Bhkgavata and 
GIti. The Avatira as descent into the terrestrial scheme underwent sufferings 
and privations even as postulated by Tertullian but they must be considered to 
be for the kfvt He bears and as an example of how God's will has to be borne 
for the extractlmi of the eirperience <rf Delight that is God’s even here and with 
the consciousness that God is with us. The identity with the view of Vyuhas could 
•carcely be denied fresn the extract 

Cf. Mysfieim and Pnsanal Idealism by Dean Inge, 
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Him ym m# vm^a prmte tern Mkyal^. We should therelore hold that the prkir-to-in- 
dwelhog as Object of Cor.tempiatiou and admtioii, the Oivine i$ perva^vfly present 
in every individual, but ooce the individual has been chosen for his intense devotion 
to Him alone, He out of IBs supreme Grace indeed comes in lo reside effuigently 
and puissantly at the very core of hi<^ Being. God is the omnipeivanve Being in 
each of the microcpsniic souls which have been described as * hundredth part of the 
point of the air’ (Svet, Up. V. 9). Within that or minuteness indeed the 
Divine becomes minuter (u^a^yan) just as IJe had become greate** ‘ than the 
greatest or vaster than the vastest. This Objective Preseitcd that the Divine 
grants to the soul devoted exclusit^ely to Him alone, is a Wonder of orace that 
passeth all understanding. Of unique v'^lue and ineitimable significance is this 
Descent as Antarayimin. The.I^ord indeed of the hut has come back to His cave 
and thrown resplendent light and has made it into a Pafirct of aelWuminosa y m d 
self-eiTulgence and Supreme MSyS. So is this in the case of all souls, higher and 
lower and all. The importance to Religion ol thi; descent inu* the inter t'Oemic 
a descent of whidi the Relif^ious consciouMiess is aware as Revelation. Realization 
and Resurrection, the three stages of that growing intimacy matured within the cave 
of the Heart, the ivory tower of Light or White-lotus of Puissance. The descent as 
AnlarySmin h a revelation like any other in space and time and the history of man. 
The descents are all of the I.ove-order, descents which arc full and complete and 
transcendentally beautiful. Tliis is the meaning ol the Seer who asked us to remem* 
her that he who worships God as external and outward is but a creature of the goos 
(Bfh, Up. I. iv. 10). The inner I^>rd must be. known, and entered into a rather 
He must be Invoked through surrender, total and entire, to enter into one-self, 
completely as Antaryamin. 

This exposition leads tf> the most important question whether souls also can be 
of the same kind as these divine fulgurations. Tliis appears to have warranty from 
the fact of certain descriptions which speak of ihe creation as (*()mparable to the 
.sparks going out from the burning fire (yada pratibuddhyate yathdgvuivaktiv vis- 
phullinga inprati^lhvrm Kaus. Up. HI. 3). 

So has the Pancaratra been criticised by Saiikaracarya and against this view 
Ramanuja defends the souls’ non-origination since Samkar^apa and Pradhyumna 
and Aniruddha are not souls but- emanates.** The doctrine of fiilguration or self- 
division through qualities is said to be impossible for qualities without substance 
cannot exist ; the continuum of triple dualities of qualities appearing at diflerent 
levels of material manifestations is po»^ibie, but could b« it said that Sankar^oa 
Pradhyumna and Aniniddha are of this type ? Ramanuja, as pointed out, holds that 
the vyuhas are not souls at all, neither nityas nor muktas nor baddhas, nor as it 
appears the cosmic deities like Brahma, Rudra and Indra and others. 

Any explanation according to the theory of VyiUia is either emanational (i.c. 
fulgurational) or obscurational, according to the accepted conception of the soul. 
'The first view means according to gnostics (knowers) that all aoulsl emanated from 
One Central or Fundamental Essence and that their degradation or imperfection' 
depends directly on their distance from their essence, for the fact of ejection is the 
important fact about this fulgurated or fulgurating force or momentum. This means 
that the souls that have been created, though they partake of the Divine Nature or 
substance or essence, really represent imperfectly that essence, because of the 
distance. In other words, the emanation theory does not speak of any real creo- 


8. Vedanta Su&ras : I. iii, 2 : Cf. SpirU and Reality ; Nicolas Berdyaev, p. 134, 
’’Mystical affirmation such as that God is bom in the soul and the soul is 
bom in Cod, eternal genesis^ is peculiar to the depths of the Soul^ God is more human 
than man himself, G<^ is within us but we are without can all di^^iense with 
cal concepts.** 
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tioo aiCcording to some i^ilosophers but only of a false ejection, or aw illusory pro- 
jection comparabk to illusory sense representation of essences or ideas on the space- 
time canvas (which is alsb another illusory canv^ or mirror). But this theory, 
whilst explaining the fall or degeneracy of the soul and may therefore conform to the 
‘ law of entropy ’ enunciated in modem physics, does not explain the immortality of 
souk It is however open to us to accept Prof. Laird's view that immortality means 
future immortality not a beginninglessness one. This explanation is not accepted by 
prior thinkers though it is quite plausible. That by itself cannot refute the idea of 
logical non-relation between beginning and mortality. This fiction of beginning- 
and-tnd -necessity relatiouvship has been al the bottom of most philosophical theories 
of inexpressibility, and entailed constant appeal to scripture. This inexpreswbility 
doctrine had its repercussions on, or parities with, the doctrines of inexpressibilities 
of karma and avidya and others whose beginninglessness was considered to be com- 
patible with their end or destruction. The ajati-vada or non-creationistic view of 
Gaudapada has displayed more loyalty, logically speaking, to this doctrine, so mudi 
so it stressed on the law of non-destruction as well as non-origination. Things are, 
ever have been, and never go out. 

Thus the souls are not to be considered to be of the same kind as the vyuhas, 
and indeed the vyuhas are always capable of emergence and disappearance as soon 
as the purpOflte of the Divine are exercised in respect of Cosmic and individual fuiic- 
lioDs of His supreme Grace, whereas the individual souls are immortal as well as 
beginningless. They are only withdrawn into the Divine womb where they subsist 
in a subtle form and at the time of creation emerge in theii" gross form. The 
sQk^ma becomes sthula. It would be wrong therefore to take the Grace-Forms of the 
Divine as the individual souls, nor should we consider the origination of the souls as 
of the same kind as that of the Divine Emergences which are Descents, avataras, for 
the purpose of evolution of, upliftment of, and for Impelling the entire Universe to 
the Highest stands of His Consciousness. Being. 

Funciamadab punjamidam puruat pur^am udacyatc | 

Purpasya purpamadaya pui!pame\^vaskyate || 


^ saifja: 



MISCELLANY 


WHO WERE THE BHiCftASIVAS ? 

The identity, history and achievements of the mi&ra^vaa have bom a source 
ol great speculation and controversy in recent times. ^iTie V^kS^aka copper plates 
inform us that Rudraaenal I was the daughter’s son of king B1 avax^e who be- 
longed to the Bhfira^iva dynasty, the rulers of which had pleased God Siva by 
carrying the Mga on their shoulders, and were coronated with the pure waters 
of the Ganges, won by their valour. We are further told they had performed t'^n 
ASivamedha (horse) sacrifices. As Rudrasena I flourished in c. 350 Ai>. Bhavan§g’*, 
his maternal grandfather must have flourished by c. 300 a.d. is thus dear Ihr* 
the ancestors of Bharai^va BhavanSga were ruling during the 3rd centuiy A,D., when 
some of them had distinguished themselve*’ by the celebration of 10 Ah/ame4ha 
sacrifices, possibly performed after tne conquest of the Ganges valley. 

Dr. Jayaswal has argued' that the Bhara^ivas were NSgas, as suggested by 
the ending epithet of Bliavanaga and had conquered the Gangetic valley from the 
KushSnas in c. 2(X) a.d. During the period of the Kushana supremacy they had 
retired into the inaccessible jungles of Bundelkhand. Soon after the death of VAsu- 
deva I they issued from th^ir jungle aafeylunn, reached the Ganges valley through 
the ancient route emerging at Mirzapur in U.P., defeated and drove out the 
Kushanas from the Mactiyade^ and established their dynasty at Kantipuri, which 
is identical with Kantit in Mirzapur district. Tlie main N5ga family was ruling 
at this place ; its branches w'ere subsequently established at Mathurft and Padnift- 
vati, the latter place being identical with PadampavSyS in Gwalior state. 

While editing the Pauni inscription of the Bhar king Bhagadatta* Prof. Mirashi 
has suggested that the Bharaa mentioned in that inscription most probably belonged 
to the same dan which, came to be known in later times a.s Bhara^ivas ; their 
habitat was neither Bundelkhand nor Mirzapur district but southern CP. 

The main difficulty in accepting Dr. Jayaswai,’s theory lay in the fact that 
there was no evidence whatsoever to show that any NSga dynasty ever flourished 
at Kantipuri in Mirzapur district. The theory of Prof. Mirashi was also \moon- 
vincing. The Bliar king Bhagadatta flourished in the 2nd century a.d. He was 
also a Buddhist. There was no evidence to show that his descendaintir had aban- 
doned Buddhism performed ten A^vamedhas and accepted Saivism. 

The problem of the identification of BhavanSga and the £y^rai§ivas was so 
long presenting considerable difficulties, because no epigraj^s or coins of the 
BhflraSivas themselves were found. Recently, however, many coihs of Bhavanfiga 
have been found at Padmavati, whidi according to the PuiSnas was the scat of a 
Nflga dynasty. The Pauranic statement is confirmed by the coins discovered at this 
place as early as c. 1860 a.d. Oneral Cunningham, who had explored the site at 
that time had found the coins of Bhimaniga, DevanSga, Skandairaga, BphaspatinSga, 
Vyagbranflga, Yasunaga, and GaoapatinSga.^ Later on the coins of Prabhakaranaga, 
bdongkig toi the same series^ were published by Rapson.* Recently however the 
coins of l^iavaniga also, belonging to the same series, have been found at the Same 
place. Like the coins of the other NSga rulers found at PadmBvat! these are small 


1. Jayaswal : History of India, pp. 16 ff. 

2. EMnd. Vol. XXIV. p. Jl. 3. 

4, JRAS., 1900, p, 116. 


JASB., 1866, pp. 115 flf. 
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tiny copper piecen having a circular legend. They have traula on the obverse and 
Bull on the reverse and the legend reads, 

Mahdrai^t-sri Bhmmaga. 

The palaeography of these NSga coins makes it quite clear that they must have 
flouriahed during the 3rd and the 4th centuries a.d. They are however not des- 
cribed as Bhara^ivas in their legends. But Bull figures on the reverse of the coins 
ol most of the above mentioned kings. Trisuia also occurs not unfrequently, as 
also the peacock, which was the vaham of Skanda, the son of Siva. It is therefore 
clear that the dynasty was a Saiva one and may have been known as Bharai^va 
dynasty. BharaiSiva ^avanaga lived in the 4th century aj). and that is also the 
time of Bhavanaga erf Padmavati coins. Bharasiva Bhavanaga was a staundi Saiva, 
the same was the case with Bhavanaga of coins, since we have both trisuia and 
Bull on them. Bharasiva Bhavanaga must have been a neighbour of the VakSt^J^as 
and lived not far from the Ganges valley. Padmavati, the capital of the Bhavanaga 
of coifns, ia about ISO miles from the Ganges and Naga kingdom was to the north 
of the VSkStaka dominions. It is therefore almost certain that Bhavanaga erf the 
coins is the BhSrai^iva Bhavanaga, the maternal grandfather of Rudrasena I. 
Bhara6ivas then would be the Naga rulers' of Padmavati. 


A. S. Altekar. 



THE SADRA-1*URANA* 


By 

R. C. HAZRA, Dacca, 

The contents of the Uttara-bhag^, as given by the N^ircdiya, are the following 

Desaiption of Puru$oltama-k?etra ; pilgrimage; detailed history rf Krw» : 
description of the region of Yama ; funeral sacrifices ; duties of the casters 
and stages of life ; dutits to (vi^u^dharma) ; description ol 

Pralaya ; Yoga ; Saipkhya ; Brahma-vfida ; praise of the Pui&!?a. 

These contents agree fuJly with those of the present Brakmthp. without the Gtutain! 
mShfitraya which is an independent work having nothing to do v;.;!i the Brakmthp,^^ 
So, it is sure that the Brahnut p, mentioned in the .SoMra is identical with the present 
Brahma. In Skmda-p, V (Avantya-khJ, iii (Reva-kh.), 1, 31 also a Brokma^p,, 
divided into Saiphitas, is mentioned (brahmatp puraipajp latiladyaiTi sarphitft- 
ySip vibhiafitam’) But as this chapter of the Skanda-p. mentions the^ present 
Saura-p. and has striking verbal agreement with Sauia^p., chap, 9 (dealing with the 
titles and characteristics of eighteen principal Purapas and the merits of making .'lifts 
of these), it is sure that at least Skanda-p. V, iii, 1, 30^47 were written later thaii 
the present Saura. So the B^rahnmlp., mentioned in Skando^p, V, iii, 1, 31, must 
be the same as the present Brafma. It is to be noted that in none of the compa* 
ratively early references to the ' Brahtm-p: there is any mention of its division into 
parts.-*3 Now, the date of the present Kurma p. in its Pa^iupata character is to be 
placed between 700 and 800 a.d.,^^ and that of the present Brahrwhp,, not earlier 
than the beginning of the tenth century a.dm So, the present Saura-p. is to be 
dated not earlier than 950 a.d. 

Again, Gadadhara quotes two verses from chap. 51 of the present Saura-p, in 
his Kalasdia ; Srinathacarya-cudamaui ha^ a \’er8e from the same chapter in his 
Krtya-tattvar^va ; MadliavacSrya quotes three verses from the same chapter in his 
KStamrpaya and Hcraadri quotes a large number of verses from chaps, 9, 10, 
17, 19, 43, 50, 51 and 65 in his Catu'vargc^dntdmaiati (see Appendix). So the 
present Sauraip. must be dated not later than 1150 a.d. That the present Ba^fro-p, 
was known to Sridhara also, is shown by his remark ‘ tathatikadiivrataip inahe^ 
6varavratavat sauram api bhavati saurapuraijicca This remark must have been 
based on the line ' ntu^vo vatha 4aivo v5 sauro ' pyetat samficarct' which is quoted 
from the Saura~p. in Haribhakiivilasa, p. 761 and Caiurvargchcintdnumi III, ii, p. 173 
in connection with Ekada^-vrata but is not found in the present Saura, As the 
great majority of the quotations made by Hemadri from the ‘ Saura-p' are traceable 
in the present Saura, it is sure that Henwdri used a MS. of the present Smra in 
which there were a few more chapters or verses on Smyti topics. ^ he must have 


* Continued from p. 111. 

31. See Ha 2RA, Pirrdftic Records on Hindu Rites cadi Ckcstoms, p. 155. 

32. This verse also occurs in the Reva-mah&tmya (also callecl Revi-kh. and 
Narma(&-m&hitmya) wluch is practically the same as the Revi-kh. of the Skmda-p, 
but which claims to be a part of the Vdyu-p,-~Set Aufrecht, Bodleian Ceddotm, 

p.66. 

33. See, for example, Matsya^p. 53, 12b- 13a ; Agm^p, 272, 1 ; Skondchp. VII, 
h 2, 28 ; and so Ofu m also Haira in ABORl, XXI p. 39 (footnote 2) for the 
lists of eighteen principal PurSoas induding the * Brahma,* 

34. See Hazra, Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 71. 

35. See ibid,, p. 152. 36. Smrtyar(k»46Ta, p. 66. 
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taken the verse Vai^avo vfitha 6aivo va ’ fram this MS. of the present Saura. Con- 
sequently, the date of this Pur^oa must be placed not later than 1050 a.d. 

Thus the date of composition of* the preset Saura-p, falls between 960 and 
1050 AD. That it is a comparatively late work, seems to be shown by the fact that 
none of the early Smjti writers of Bengal is found to utilise it. Even Vallalasena is 
silent about it although it contains a good number of verses on gifts. In Bengal 
6rinathac5rya-cQd5maoi is perhaps the earliest writer to draw upon this Puraua. So 
it seems that this Purana was circulated in Bengal much later than in western and 
southern India. 

Regarding the date of this Purapa Winternitz says : ‘ As Madhva lived from 
1197-1276 and HemSdri wrote between 1260 and 1309, the Saurc^purarut would have 
been compiled approximately between 1230 and 1250. However, as Chapters 38-40 
do not occur in all MSS. (see Edition, p. 125 note and Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, 
p. 1188), it is nu>re probable that they have been interpolated, and that the work is 
earlier. 

The present Saura-p. calls itself a supplement (khila) to the Biahmw-p, and 
says that it deals with topics connected with Siva and consists of two SarphitSs, the 
first Saiphita being declared by Sanatkumara (adya sanatkumarokta)'*and the second 
by Siirya to Vaivasvata Manu.^* The Reva-mahatmya (which claims to be a part 
of the Vdyu-p.) and the Rev5-khapda of the Skandatp. not only verbally reproduce 
the above mentioned information contained in the present Saura but say that this 
Saura-p. of two Sarphita. was also known under the title Smatkumdra.^^ Now, 
from the lists of eighteen llpapuranas we understand that it was the Adya-{ox 
Adi-) ffUTca:^^' which was declared by Sanatkumara^^ and was also called Sanat- 

, 37. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature^, Vol. I, p. 536, footnote 2. 

38. Saura-p. 9, 13-15a — 

idarp brahmapurapasya khilaip sauram anuttamam | 
samhita-dvaya-saipyuktaip .pupyaip 6iva-katha4rayam || 
iidya sanatkiunarokta dvitiya surya-bha^ta | 
iyaip punyatama khyata saiphita papa-nasini |1 
vaivasvatfiya manave kathita ravixia pura | 

39. See the following lines of the Reva-mihatmya : — 

idaip brahmapurapasya khilaip sauram anuttamam | 
sarphita-dvaya-saapyuktaip pupyaip ^iva-kathairayam |1 
ady& sanatkumarokta dvitiya surya-bha§ita 1 
sanatkumara-namnapi tad vikhyStaip mahamune |1 

(Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, p. 65). 
h\%o Skanda-p. V, iii (Rcva-kh.), 1, 46-47 — 

idaip brahmapurapasya sulabhaxp sauram uttamam | 
saiphita-dvaya-saipyuktaip pupyum siva-katbaSrayam \ 1 
fidya sanatkumaroktS dvitiya suiya-bha^ita | 
sanatkumara-namna hi tad vnkhyataip mahamune |1 
The Reva-kh. of the Skmtkhp. is practically the same as the Rev5- 
maliStmya mentioned above, 

40. That the Adya p. and Adi-p. are identical, is shown by the following facts ; 
viz., (1) the Bjhaddharrm p. (25, 23) names the first Upapurapa as ' Adi-p* (see 
ABORI, XXI, p. 47, footnote 1) ; (2) while enumerating the works used in, writing 
the Ddmsdgma Vallalasena names an Adya-p. (see Dan^gara,‘fol 2a), but when 
this Pur§pa is referred to or drawn upon by him, it is mentioned as ‘ Adi-p* : (3) 
in a particular work the same verses are sometimes found quoted as from ‘ Adi-p! , 
in some Ms-i and from * Adya-p' in others (see, for instance, ApaiSrka’s com. on 
the Yajnavaikyoi-smTti, p. 870) ; (4) in some of the long citations from ' Adi-p^* in 
Caturparftchcintdma^i Sanatkumara appears as the speaker (see Caturvarga-emtd- 
nscRtif, II, ii. p. 518 and pp. 763-768). 

41. *adyafp sanatkum&roktaip * or '&dyaip sanatkumaFeoa proktaip' see 
ABORI, XXI, p. 40 (footnote 2), p. 41 (footnote 2), p. 42 (footnotes 1 and 2), 
p. 43 (footnotes 1 and 2), p. 44 footnote 1), p. 45 (footnote 2), p. 46 (footnotes 
1 and 2), p. 47 (footnote 2), and p. 48 (footnote 2). 
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hm&ra^ or SmtatkumMya.^^ So the ‘Adya sanatkumirokta smiihitA * (i.e. the 
first Saiphita dedared hy Saaatkum&ra) nl the present Saura^p. is nothing but the 
Adya- (or Adi-, or SamUtumdra-, or SfmatkUmaityor) pmd^ mentioned in the 
list of 18 UpapurSsnas. As in all the lists, except those contained in the RevSi-kh. 
and the Reva-mahatmya, the Adya- (or Adi-, or or Samnkumdrtya-) 

pmMuta is mentioned as an independent UpapuiApa without any second part dec- 
lared by Surya. its connexion with the present Saura is not real. As a matter of 
fact, the present Saura begins like an independent Pumnic work and nowhere bears 
any sign to show that it fonned the latter part of p bigfer vvork. So it iS evident 
that Saura-p. 9, 13-15 combine two independent Purfinic works iv’z., the Adya and 
the present Saura) as two Saiphitas forming a complete Puratpc work known as 
Saura-p, or S&natkumdrorp, The motive underlying this combinatiotl ia quite obvi 
ous. The present Saura-p,, being a comparatively late work, attached itself foi 
authority and imtiquity to the already established Adya- (or Adi-, or Sanathuuma ,, 
or Sanaikumdfiyi^) purapa declared by Sanatkumara, 

The present Saura-p,, which is evidently a late work, must be disung’iished 
from the earlier Sowra} which was mentioned as a Mahfipuraoa in the earlier 
Kdlikd-p.^* and is included in all the lists of 18 UpapurSjjas except that contained 
in the Brhaddharma-p.’*^ So, the earlier Saura-p. must be dated earlier than 
700 A.D. The distinct character of these two Saura- pur dnets h clearly jjhown not only 
by their different dates of composition but also by the RevS-mahatmya (as well 
as the Reva-kh. of the Skanda-p.) which mentions two Saura-puimyas in its list of 
Upapuratjias. Regarding the first of these two Saura- pur dryas the Rcv&-mahatmya 
(as also the Reva-kh.) say 3 in the same words as those of the present Soma that 
it ivS a supplement to the Brahma-p., consists of two Saiphitas declared by Sanat- 
kumara and Surya revspectivcly, and is also known by the title ‘ SamUkumdra 
As this information regarding the first Saura-p. agrees verbally with that given by 
the present Saura about its own character, it is clear that of the two Saura-purdifas 
mentioned in the Reva-mahatmya and the Reva-kli. the first is the same as the 
present Smra; and as the second is assigned the 15th place in these two sources 
as well as in all other lists except that in the Devhbhd^avata, it must be the earlier 
Saura. 

Though the earlier Sfmra-p., which was also called Sdvitra*^ is described as 
‘mahadbhuta’ (♦•xtremely wonderful ) and ' sarvartha-saipcaya ' (a reix)sitory of 


42. See Divt-bhdgat^u I, 3, 13, anc the ‘ Brahnuivmvarta{i>,' as quoted in 
the Vtra-mitradaya, Paribha/^-prakati^a, p. 14, wherein the first UpapurSj^ is called 
Samtkumara and not * Adya \ It is to be noted that in the great majority of the 
lists of 18 Upapurapas the first Upapurapa is the Adya declared by Sanatkumara. 

43. See NUydeira-pradipa, p. 19 wherein Narasiipha Vajapeyin gives a list of 
18 Upapurapas on the basis of mat contained in tlie Kurtm-p. but names the first 
Upapur§na as ‘ Sanatkumdrlya ’ and not as ‘ Adya ’ like the Kurma-p. See ABORl, 
XXI, p. 41 (footnote 1) and p. 40 (footnote 2), 

44. See the verses quoted from the earlier Kdlikd-p. in Ilemadri's 
Cahtrvargordntdmani I, p. 531 (kalika-purane— ^ivaip yad viyimS proktaip vairifl* 

cap vai^avaip tatha 1 I i sauraip ca naradiyaip ca 1 1) and 

II, i, p. 22 (kalikapur^e — yad vayuna proktaip vairificap saurameya ca 1 

||). The reading ‘ saurameva ca ’ in Caturvarga-citdmani II, i. p. 22 

does not seem to be the original one, becau<se this reading is found replaced by the 
reading ' vm^oavaip tathS ’ in Caturvargihcinidmatui I, p. 531 where the same verse 
of the K&ikd-p. has been quoted. 

45. See ABORl, XXI, W). 40-48. 

4fi. For the relevant extracts of the Reva-mahAtmya and the RevA-kh. see 
footnote 39. 

47. Cf. the line ' tatab saura-puranakhyaip sSyitram iti ceritam ' occurring in 

the Saura-saiphita of the Ecceling, India p#ce Catahiue, VI, p. 1382. 

48. See Siva-mahatmya-khaioda oi the Sfita-saiphiti of the -Egcel- 
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alt the ends of life) it does not seem to have been drawn upon by any of the 
Nibandha^writers. Either .th» earlier Saura was rather unpopular like the earlier 
or it wa^ lost and replaced by the pnesent Sau70-p. even earlier 
than 1150 aj>., just as the earlier KMikd-p. was eclipsed by the present one.®^ The 
second alternative seems to be probable, as the earlier Saura is called ' sarvartlua- 
sa^ficaya' (a repository of all the ends of life) in many of the lists, thus indicating 
that it was a popular Purajjic work rich in Smrti contents. It is, however, not 
known whether this earlier Saura was a :^va, ^akta, Vaiisnava or Saura work and 
what the nature of its contents was. Vallalasena’s silence about this Puraua tends 
to show that it did not contain any topics on gifts. 

The earlier Smrchp. must not be confused with the Aditya-p. mentioned in the 
Matsyfhp. (53, 62), Bthaddharnkhp. (25, 23) and Devi-hhdgavata (I, 3, 15) and 
drawn upon by Albe^'fini and the commentators and Nibandha- writers both early 
and late, That these two Purauas are quite distinct works, is shown by the facts 
that the DevUBhdgavata mentions both these PurSiiic works irt its list of Upa>- 
puriuas®^ and that whenever Alberiini and others have to refer to or draw upon the 
Aditya-p., they do so under the title ‘ Aditya^p! 

In a few chapter-colophons of some of the MSS of the present Saura, this 
RirSua called the ' Manaviya-sarphita belonging to the Aditya-pJ^^ So it is 
liable to be taken as a part (Sarphita) of the Adity/r-p. As a matter of fact, in 
many of the catalogues of Sanskrit MSS. this Puraua is mientioned under the title 
‘ Aditya-p.’ But this connexion of the present Saura with the Aditya-p. is totally 
unwarranted ; because the Aditya-p., which is mentioned in the Matsya-p., Bjhad- 
dharma-p. and Devl-bhdgavata and drawn upon by Alberiini and the Smfti-writers, 
both early and late, is certainly a much earlier work. Moreover, nowhere in the 
body of its text doe^ the Saura-p. connect itself with the Aditya ; and of a few 
hundreds of metrical lines quoted from the ‘ Aditya-p’ in the Smrti com,- 
mentaries and Nibandhas,^''* only five are found in the present Saura.'*^ But 
this coincidence must not be taken very vSeriously, because stray verses are often 
found common even among independent Pur^ic works which might have taken 
these verses from a common source such as the Mahabharata or some early Puraijic 
or Smrti work. The above mentioned connexion of the present Saura-p. with the 
Aditya-p., however, seems to be based on Saura-p. 1, 6 in which the sages ask Siita 
to tell them how ' Aditya ’ declared the Seeura-p. (katharp bhagavata purvam iaditye- 
niitmarupinii 1 purapani kathitarp saurarp tanno vaktum iharhasi ||). 

From what has been said aben^* it is clear that the title ‘ Aditya-p. ‘ must not 
be applied to Uie present Saura. Whenever the commentators and Nibandhit- 
writers have to refer to or draw upon the present Saura, they always do so under 
the title ’Saura-p.’ The title ‘Saura* also occurs in the body of the text of the 

INC, India Office Catalogue, VI, p. 1378. Also Prasthdna-bheda (of Madhusudana 
Sarasvati), p. 10. 

49. Kurma-p. 1, 1, .20 ; Vira-mitrodaya. Paribh^-praka^a, p. 14 ; Catur- 
tmga-cintdmoffi, I. p. 533 and II, i, p. 21 : Skanda-p. V, iii, 1, 52 ; Reva-mahatmya 
— AuntECHT, Bodleian Catalogue, p. 65 ; Skanda-p. VII, i, 2, 15 ; etc. See ABORl, 
XXL pp» 40-48 (footnotes). 

60. Hazra, Fttrdnic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 167. 

61. ABORl, XXII, f^. 4f. 52. Oevi-bhdgavaia I, 3, 13-16. 

53. ‘iti 4ri*&ditya puraiie manaviya-sasphitayam ’ — see footnote 1. 

54. Viz., in AparSrM’s commentary on the Ydjnavedkya-smrH, Adbkuta-sdBora, 
Smrtyartha-sdra, Sfnfti-cmidrikd, CatuTvmge^ntama^i, KMa-ninstaya. Mat&ava- 
cArya’a commentary on the Pardiara-smrti, Madma-pdrijata, Var^a-kaumudi, 
Sraddha-kaunmdt, Ddna-kaunutdi, Nitydcdra-paddhali, Smrti-tattva, Hmibhakti- 

• oUdm, Kdla-sdra (of Gadadhara), Nkydedra-pradipa, and Vidhdna-pmijdta L 

55. Viz., the live lines quoted from the Aditya-p.’ in PaiS4anibl^va I i 
p. 177 agree with Sauta-p. 10, 3 and 5-6a. 
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prdaent ^imkirly, the title ‘Stir^K occurring in som of the 

cbapfter-ook^itkm of some of the MSS. of the present Swra,** must not be taken 
to be the real title of this PuiSoa. • 

The preswit Smtra-p, is undoubtedly a wcK^k of the PSt^patas who must be 
distinguished from the Agamic Saivas, in all the guiuine chapters of this PurSoa 
the Siva*worahippers are called ‘PS^upaia* (and sometimes ‘ Mahc^vars*). In the 
genuine chapters, the name ‘ ^iva ' for the Siva- worshippers is used only onoSt vis., 
in the verse 6b-7a of chap. 43, but that verse is found only in two worn MSS. 
as against seven better ones.^« The system of Ycga folic ved dv these ^iva-woahip- 
pers is called * Pa^upata-yoga ’ (and sometimes ‘ Mahe^vara-y.^j' ') ; thr r Vrata 
is called ‘ PS^upata-vrata ’ ; and the knowledge of Siva is termed ‘ Pfii4upata*jll&na.‘<^ 
The principal scriptures of these Pasupatas are the Atimrva^ras^fmn^ad and the 
Satarudriya-section of the Yajurveda.'^'* They hold the Vedas in high esteam, cal) 
these works the eternal eyes of all beings, identify them with Siva,^ ana hok 
upon those who decry these holy scriptures. They declare thsf the Vedas are the 
highest authority as regards Dharma, and that all actions done against their direc- 
tions are destined to be fruitless and conducive to he!l.!®» They attach great im- 
portance to the VaiT^a^rama-dharma. In their opinion, neglect of the Srauta-dharma 
is one of the main cause > of degradation of a family,*^ and the best recipients of 
gifts are those Brahmin PS^upatas, Vaispavas or ^uras who are versed In the 
inner meanings of the ^^edas and the Vedahgas, study these works daily, are 
engaged in the performance of Srauta and Smarta rites, and so They have 

their hair matted, basmear their body with aihes, paint on their forehead the 
sectarian mark Tripuodra with the same, mutter (iSyatri which is identified with 
Siva, worship their deity with flowers and the muttering of Vedic and Pur§aic 
Mantras, and meditate on Siva as seated in the sun.®* In their opinion, the 
P§i^upata-yoga, which is to be (practised only in the stage of Samnyasa,^*^ is the 
highest type of Yoga that can liberate lacings from bondage.'®* They honour their 
Acaryas with presents of clotJics, ornaments etc. in vows and worships,®* and put 
stress on Karma-yoga which is explained by them as comprising worship, muttering 
of the Mantra, performance of Homa, and utterance of the name and praise of 
Siva.^® They preach the woij*hip of the images of Siva, especially of his liflgas, 
and the sectarian Mantra is ' orp naraab siv'aya.' They look down upon those 
sects which are heretical or are guided by the Tanlras.'i As to their philosophical 
view, they take up an intermediate position between the orthodox systems. On 
the one hand, they explain the nature of Siva in accordance with the Adt^dta 
philosophy of the VedSnta, and on the other, they explain the creation oi the 
universe according to the Saipkhya system. 


56. See Saurchp. 69, 55 (the reading * saurarp * is supported by the India 
Office MS. also ; Shastri and Weber’s Catalogues do not inform us whether the 
ASB and Berlin MSS. also read ‘saurarp*); 1, 14 (though the reading ‘saurarp/ 
which occurs in MSS. ^ SI, 3r and used in the AnSS ed., is supported 

by the ASB and Berlin M^., it is substituted by the reading *6aivam’ in the 
India-Office MS— see Shastri’s ASB Cat., V, p. 759, Weser's Berlin Cat., p. 116, 
and Eccelinc's Ind. Off. Cat., VT, p. 1186), 1, 6 (the reading 'saurap' occurs in 
MSS. 3T and ffused in the AnSS ed.). 

I Tint'll T 

58. See AnSS ed., p. 158, footnote. 59. Saura-p. 6, 7. 

60. Saura-p. 5, 12 ; 6, ^ ; 12. 10 ; and 80 on. 

61, SauTOhp. 17. 35. 62. Smna-p. 5. 20; 45. 12. 

63. Smra-p. 2, 55-59. 64. Sama-p. 18, 9. 

65. Saura-p. 10, 5-10. 

66. Saura-p., chap. 18, 41, 144 ; and so on. 

67. Saura-p. 27, 28. <>»• 

69. Saura-p. 43, 5 ; 16, 37. 70. 

71. See footnotes 72 and 73 below. 


Saura-p. 6, 26*27. 

Smra-p. 46, 60 ; 46. 99 ; 46, 3. 
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A perusal of the present Saura-p. shows clearly that the I^supatas wrote this 
in order to attain their sectarian end. At the time of composition of ^s 
Piit Sayi there was a renuurikable increase in the number of the Buddhists, Jains, 
K&pSlikas, Thntriks and others who disregarded the directions of the Vedas and 
the DharmaS&stras, became ascetics in hundreds and thousands, and decried 6iva 
and his worship.^* So, in order to improve their own position the PS^upatas 
fabricated a story to show that these Buddhists, Jains and followers of other 
h«etical systems were originally the demon followers of RaktSsura.'^® The greatest 
rivals of the PS^upatas, however, seem to have been the Vaisnavas who also decried 
Siva and had already begun to increase in number most probably at the cost of the 
Pilihipataa.^^ But the P&4upatas were wise enough to change their method of 
propaganda against these powerful Vaiso^va rivals. They did not denounce the 
Vaisnavas but took an apparently compromising attitude towards Vaisnavism. They 
praised Visnu and deaied his denouncement.^® They fabricated stories to show 
that Visou is a part of, and is inseparably connected with, Siva who is the highest 
deity, and that the former worshipped the latter more than once, praised him 
as the highest deity, and craved for unswerving devotion to him.^^ They preached 
that Visou was dearer to Siva than all other gods,^® that Visnu's position was due 
only to Siva's favour, and that Visou, who thus occupied an inferior position, 
could never be the saviour of his worshippers.®® 

The sectarian bias of this Pui^a is remarkable in more places than one. The 
P&^upatas are directed to regard Siva and PSrvari as higher than BrahmS and 
other gods and their Saktis respectively ; if anybody looks upon these deities as 
equal he is deemed untouchable.*^ Even Brahma and Vi§ou are made to seek 
favour of Siva^ and Kiwa is said to have been one of the chief wordiippers of 
this deity.®® The Pafiupatas have been given the highest position ; even a worth- 


72. Cf. Saurchp. 4, 17— 

praptam kaliyugaip ghorarp pupya-marga-bahk^krtam | 
pakhandacara-nirataip mleccliandhra-jana-samkulam 1 1 
and Smra~p. 4, 25-27a — 

lc§$avinas ca nirgrantha nagnah kapalikas tatha | 
baudha vai^esika jaina bhavi§yanti kalau yuge || 
tapoyajfia-phalanaip tu vikretaro dvijadhamah 1 
yataya§ca bhavi^yanti datalo ’tha sahasra^ab II 
vinindanti mahadevaip saipsaranmocakaip param | 

See also the next footnote. 

73. Cf. Smra^p. 49, 133-139a— 

. . . daityas te 'tha pradudruvub I 
kecilluhcita-murdhano nagi^ bhutva vane 'vasan || 
dayadharmaip bruyemas ca nirgrantha-vraUm asthitSb I 
kedt prapaparS bhitib pakhanda-vratam SSritSh l| 
hetuvAdapara mudha nib^uca nirapeksakab I 
asurasya janaayaite k^papA iva lal^t^ 1 1 
te cAdySin dr^yante loke k^apapakAb kila | 
arhantaS ca tathaivanye Siva*4Astra-bahi^(tAb II 
mantrauQadha'prayogaiS ca jana-vaheana-karakab I 
aamutpatsyanU daityfi§ ca ghore’ smin vai kalau yuge !) 
Aivoktarp karmayogaip ca dv^nta§ ca kuyuktibhih I 

74. Cf. Smra-^p, 4, 21— 

puru^ottamam ASritya i^iva>nindi-ratA dvijab I 
kalau yuge bhavisyanti te^Sm trAtA na madhavab il 

75. Sauta-p, M. 58. 76. Saura-p. 24, 66-72. 

77. Ibid,, 24. 73 ; 41, 155. 78. Ibid., 57, 59. 

79. Ibid., 64. 26 ; 66, 37. 

80. Ibid,, 4, 21. For the verse see footnote 74. 

ai. Ibid,, 18, 26-29. 82. Ibid., chap. 24. 

83, Ibid., 31, 57-60. 
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less is to be regarded as a better recipient of gifts than others^ and in 

vovn and funeral ceremonies the de\'otees of Siva are tb be preferred as reci]deiits 
of gifts and invited guests re^jecUvelyJ*^ ifi this Purina Upamanyu is even made 
to say that one who commits suicide atftcr killing the censiirer of Siva, attains the 
highest state of existence.*® 

In spite of its praise of the Vedas and the Srauta and Siwrta Dhanm, the 
present Saura-p. is not totally free from Tantric influence, ThoUjg^i aooording to 
this Puraija the medium of wor^ip is generally the Imag. (pratimi) ® and the 
Mantras to be used are Vedic or Purapic or both it recommends the drawing 
of Mapdalas (circles) and Padmas (lotuses), the performance of Nyfisa in Siva 
and Ganapati-worsliip*" and the feeding of virgin girls (kumari-bhojana) in Dcvi- 
worship*® It does not recognise the authority of the Taniras. 

As lo the provenance of this Puriuja nc4.hing can bt? said definitely. From the 
fact^ that this Purapa regards Madhyade^a (i.e. the tract of land between the 
Ganges and the Yurana) a^i the birth-place of Saciacara, arid looks upon Kuruk* 
setra, Matsya, Pancala and Surasena as holy countries where Dharma is practised, 
and that it advises people to shun Aiiga, Vafiga, Ivallfiga, Surastra. Gurjara, Abhira, 
Kauiikapa, Dravida, Daksiijapatha, Andhra and Magadha,^>‘' it seems that this 
Purapa was written somewhere about the north-western part of northern India. 
It ii most probably for this reason that the great majority of the rivers and holy 
places named and praised in this Pur^a belong to northern India. This Purftpa 
has a special dislike for the people of Andhra. It describes Kali-yuga as given to 
the customs of the Pa^pdas and abounding in Mlecchas and Andhras.®^ It is 
probable that in Andhra Vaii?pavism was in a flouri'^hing condition at least during 
the period of composition of this Ihirapa. 

A few words may be said here on the spurious chapters 38-40. A perusal of 
these chapters shows that these were written by a Siva-worshipper of northern 
India^**- in order to check the spread of the views of MadhvScSrya who decried 
5>ai\ism and did not recognise the superiority of Siva over Vi^jpu. It seems that 
at die time of composition of these chapters the ^iva-worsliippers decreased con* 
siderably in number, while there was a remarkable increase in the number of 
Vai^pavasJ’*'* Consequently, in these chapters such VaR>pavism as is tolerant of 
Saivism has been encouraged and an attempt has been made to influence the 
Vai^iavas indirectly with Saivism by preaching that the spread of Vl^u*wor6hip 
was due to a boon granted to that effect by Siva to Vi§p/w Herein Marihva- 
carya's followers have been decried in the strongest terms. They have been called 
pseudo-ascetics and Kaulikas (Left-hand ^ktas) in disguise.*® They are said to 
be given to sensual pleasures, to be addicted lo all kinds of vice auch as adultery, 
drinking etc., to decry Yoga and the Advaita philosophy of the Ved&nta, to boast 
on secret works, to hold Uie Purapa> as equal lo the works on Vedfinta, to have no 
sikha (lock of hair left on Uie crown of the head) or sacred thread, and so on,*® 


84. Ibid,, 10, 12-14 ; 14, 29-30 ; 19, 2-3 and 6 ; and so on. 

85. Ibid.. 35, 33— 

siva-nindakaraip dr$tv§ ghatayitva prayatnatab I 
hatvatmanarp punar yastu sa yiti paramim gatim ,j 

86. Ibid,, 16, 35 ; 43, 7 and 23 ; and so a»i. 

87. Ibid.. 42, 24 ; 15, ^ ; and so on. 

88. Ibid.. 42. 10 ; 43, 39 ; 44, 23, 27, 29 and 35 ; and so on. 

89. Ibid. 50. 34 and 37. 

90. Ibid.. 17, 54-59. 91. Ibid.. 4, 17. 

92. Cf. ibid.. 39. 55-56 and 75 ; 40. 47-48. 

93. Ibid., 38, 8-11 ; 40. 47-49. 

94. Ibid., 38. 8-11. 95. Ibid.. 39, 64. 

96. Ibid., 39, 58-59 and 63-77 ; 40, 60-69. 
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Consequently, they are said to be worse than even the Jainas and KipSIikas who 
Ignore the authority of the Vedas openly and the Siva-worshippers are advised 
to avcnd aill conversation with them*and to bathe with all their garments on at 
their very 8ight.<»® In these chapters the ^va-wordiippers have been called 
'Saivas'”* and not ‘PS^upatas,” although they are not at all different from the 
latter in their ideas and beliefs ; the Buddhists, Jains, Kapalikas and Kaulikas 
have been mentioned with disfavour g^d the Mlecchas (who are evidently the 
Muhammadans) havie been mentioned as crowding the surface of the earth and 
tailing the cows and Brahmin? in the Kali-yuga.^®'! These chapters mention the 
Tulaifi plant as being held in high esteem by tho Vaisociavas,’^’® and the various 
Agamas (i.e. Tantras) and the Puranas sudi as the 3iva etc. (cf. sivadi^u purane§u) 
as preaching the glories of Siva as the highest deity.’ 

As these chapters (38-40), which were meant for denouncing the Madhva sect, 
testify to the fact that at the time of their composition the sect of Maclhva had 
spread far and wide in northern and southern India,’ it is sure that these could 
not have been written earlier than the first quarter of the fourteenth century A.D. 

The present Saura-p. being a comparatively late work, has not been utilised 
widely by the other Purapic works. So far a? I have been able to find, it is only 
the M5hei^vara-khaj>da of the Skanda p. which has the same opening verses’^ as 
the present Smra and contains a few stories’ substantially in common with the 
latter. The name ‘ iSaiva ' for the P^patas as well as the Tantric inclination of 
these sectaries as found in the M^esvara-khanda, shows that this Khaijda, at least 
in its present form, must be later in date than the present Smra. So this Khapda 
must have utilised the Saura, and not vice versa. On the other hand, the Scmra-p. 
has verses from the Satarudriya section of the Yajurveda,^^^’’ the Upanisads,^’’^ the 
M&hdbharata,^^^^ the Bhanavad^gUd,^ the Hitopadesa etc. 

APPENDIX I 

Vera*^ quested from the 'Saura-p' or ' Saura' in. 

1. Kdimdra Saura-p. 2. Krtya-teUtvdrtutava Smrchp. 

of GadSdhara, of SriRathacaryacudamapi, 

p. 51 = 51, 5. fol. 27b = 51, 10. 

p, 382 =^=51, 4. 


97. Ibid., 39, 60-61. 98. Ibid.. 39, 57, (>0a and 76. 

99 Ibid 38 37. 

lOo! Ibidi 38,' 24* and 54 : 39. 60-61 ; 40, 32. 

101. Ibid., 39, 38 ; 40, 31. 102. Ibid.. 38. 44 and 62. 

108. Ibid., 38. 90-92. 104. Ibid., 39, 55-56 ; 40, 47-49. 

105. Skmdet-p. I (Mikhe4vara-kh.), i ( Kedara-kh. ) , 1, If. - 

vySsa uvaca- - 

yasyfijifiaya jagat-sras^ta Ndrincib palako harib 1 
saipharta kalarudrakhyo namastasmai pinakine ii 
tirthanam uttamarp tirtharp ksetrapaip fcsetram uttamam i 
etc. etc. 

106. For instance, the story of Indrasena, son of Indradyumna, as given in 
chap. 5 of MShe^vara-kh, i. is very similar to that of Sudyumna, son of Indrady- 
umna, as found in Smra p.. chap. 3 ; the story of king Sveta, as occurring in 
chap. 32 of Mahe^vara-kh. i, resembles much the story of the sage Sveta as con- 
tained in Smrchp,, chap. 69 ; and so on. 

107. See Saura^p, 45, 28 and 46. 

108. See Souw-p. 2, 15a, and 45, 47b (— Tmttmya^pam^ 2, 4, 1) ; 23, 45 ; 
23, 46 ; 29, 31a ( — Svetdivaianhuponi^ad 3, 8 = Bhagavadiitd 8. 9) ; so on. 

1C9. See Sa$tra-p, 46, 60a ; 49, 24b and 26a. 

110. See Sama-p. 57, 27. 

111. See Smn&^p. 49. 39b-40a (tavad bhay^asya bhetavyaip etc.). 

It is probable that this verse was derived from an earlier source. 
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3. Kdkt-nirifaya 

Saura-p. 

of Madhavactrya, 

p. 124 = 

51. 5. 

p. 165 = 

51. 4. 

p. 191 = 

51, 10. 

4. Catunmgehcitttdmani 

of Heroadri, 


Vol. I, 


p. 5 = 

10. 3 and 5-6a. 

p. 157 = 

10, 49b-50a. 

pp. 531-2 = 

9, 3-4 and 5b-l4a. 

pp. 539-540 

= 9, i4b-17a. 


Two VL'iseii, vh., anyinyupa- 
puraij^i ’ and * dhanrwdi- 
are not found, 
p. 693 =- 10, 49b-50a. 

p. 982 10. 46b-47a. 

Vol. II, part i, 

pp. 520-23!= 43, 29-41 and 43 
to the end 
pp. 897-99 = 50, 26b-42. Ten 
lines from ‘ ^astra-vayasya*' * 
etc. on p. 898 are not found. 

Vol. II, part ii, 

p. 156 (twice) =65, llb-12; 

65, 62. 


p. 312 = 
p. 396 = 

Vol. Ill, part 
p. 283 =- 

p. 286 = 

p. 354 = 
p. 505- 

p. 

p. 1044 = 
p. 1073' 
p. 1183 = 

p. 11861= 

P 1210“^ 

p, 1235 r 
p. 1243 = 

p. 1260 - 

p. 1344!= 
p. 1345 = 
p. 1393 r. 
p. 1497 

Vol. Ill, part i 
p. 97 = 
p. 117 = 

p. 118. = 

p. 447 = 
p. 526 " 
pp. 544-45 - 
p. 724 


Smtra-p* 

65. 10. 

65. 9, 

i, 

51, 4, 

51, 15. 

17. 54b-r>5a, 

:f, 17, 585-59. 
*9, 24-25,*. 

19. 29. 

19, 27 
19, 13l)-l4a 
19, 13a. 

19. 14b 15a. 
19. 16. 

19, 17b. 

19, 18. 

19, 22. 

19. 21. 

19. 28b. 

19, 29-30. 


51. 5-6. 

51, 10-11. 
51. 10. 

51, 16. 

51. 4. 

51, 4. 

17. 48b 49a. 


APPENDIX II 

The following quotations made from the 'Smm-p' or 

*Sm7a’ are not found in the pre^nt Saura-p, : - 

(1) KMmmu, p. 382. 

(2) S^khya'pf<wacam-bkS^ya (of Vijfyina-bhikau ) , p, 19. 

(3) Hmibhahlirvil^ (of Gopala-bliaUa), pp. 756, 761, 

(4) C(Uunmga<imimim. I, p. 988 ; II, ii, pp. 24 (on Sarva^vrata), 912-14. 

917, 954, 956 ; HI. i, pp. 226, 405, 468, 685, 706, 711-12, 732-33, 747, 

862, 1623, 1625 ; III, ii. pp. 173, 179, 197, 644. 

(5) Smrtyartiuhsara, p. 66 (tathaikadaii-vrataip mahe^vara-vratavat sauram 

apt bhavati saurarpurShiacxa). 

In hi', Nitydemorpradipa Narasiipha Vfijapeyin quotes three metrical lines from 
a ' Saura-kapda ’ on p. 166 and two verses from a ' Saura ’ on p. 167. But none of 
these verses is found in the present Saura-p. It is highly probable that these verses 
were derived by Narasiipha Vajapeyin either from the TvS^tra (i.e, Saura) Parvan 
of the Bhavifya-p. or the Saura-sarphitS of the Skmrkhp. 



UNPANINIAN FORMS AND USAGES IN THE CRITICAL 
EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 

3. Non-Finite Forms’ 

By 

E. D. KULKARNI 

The Non-finite forms are divided into two sections, namely (a) Infini- 
tives and (b) Gerunds. The Infinitive is formed by adding -turn to the root 
which undergoes the same changes as before the -/3 of the Periphrastic future* 
The general rule is that to the termination, -i is to be prefixed after set 
roots and optionally after vet roots ; -i is not added after anif roots. 
The Gerunds are formed in Classical Sanskrit by one of the two suffixes -tva 
and -yflf, the former being used with a simple or non-compounded root and 
the latter with one that is compounded with a prepositional prefix or rarely 
with an element of another kind, as adverb or noun except such, as are 
preceded by the negative particle.^ These also follow the same ordinary rules 
of euphonic combination. To this distribution of uses between the two suffixes 
and to the uses of the general principles with regard to the set, vet and anit 
roots in both the cases, there are occasional exceptions in the Critical Edition 
of the Mahabharata. One has to take into account even the general rules 
regarding the uses of the simplex and the causative in the formation of 
infinitives and gerunds. Naturally I have divided these sections according to 
the nature of the topic. We divide infinitives in four groups (1) set for anit ; 
(2) anit for set; (3) simplex for causative; (4) causative for simplex. 
Similarly gerunds are divided in six groups ; (1) gerunds of compounded 
roots ; (2) gerunds of non-corapounded roots ; (3) set for anit ; (4) anit 
for set ; (5) simplex for causative ; (6) causative for simplex. I have 
further added one miscellaneous group, in each of the sections, in which 
instances of different types, which cannot be grouped under large heads, are 
mentioned. One will clearly see from the following classification that set and 
anit roots were interchangeable, anit roots being used as set and vice versa. 
The simplex and causative forms were also confused many times. With regard 
to the miscellaneous group, it is important from psychological point of view. 
These are shreibfehler or faults which provide an interesting field of investi- 
gation. In this connection it was pointed out by Dr. Katrb in his extension 

1. For previous study of the series see Annals BORI. XXIV pp. 83-97 and 
BDCRl. IV pp. 227-45. I have to thank Dr. Katre for giving me valuable suggestions in 
the preparation of this article. 

S K m F6iiiM 7-1-37 cL 335 § 292. 
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lecture delivered at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Lratitute in 1940, that 
these so called faults are real indexes to tiie force of linguistic evolution of 
Middle and New Indo-Aryan, which tcransferms one set of forms into another 
changing at times the very nature of the language*. The present series is 
an humble attempt to touch this problem in the light of Dr* Katre’s 
remarks. 

The accusative of a derivative nomen actionis in used adverbially 
assumes sometimes a value and construction witn that of th^' usual gerund. 
They are styled as mmuls. Whitney in his Sanskrit Gramn*ar remvTks that 
no example of such form occurs in RV or AV*. It is found especially in tlie 
BrSbmanas and sutras. In the epics it is extremely infrequent - only tliree 
being noted in the present paper. I-ater also it occurs sparingly. 

Infinitives 

I SET FOR ANIT. 

apakarniutn — 11481'* ( Gs vyapohitum ; Gr pariksitum ) ; 
prakarsitum^^'\%^'2’^ [ K 4 BD ( except Dj ; Di om. ) kseptum ] 
nayitum — M65'29'* ( KNs Vi BD Ti,« n€tum)\ 

5-20 7^* ( K 4 D« D> 4.9 Ti G neium ; Di nayat tarn ) ; 
anayitum — 1 -732^*4 ; 

bhajiium — 1-72'5* [K ( except K 4 ) tvarii bhartum ; Ri tvam 
bhakium ; Nj tvarh jftatum ; Ti jivatum I ; 
maijitum — 1T23-68'* ( Tg G 4 .j majjanartham ) ; 

1 98-10 ' ( S yatli^ yuktatn iathS kuru for upilramitum 

arhasi ) ; 

adhirohitum — 3T0913'* 

iapitum — 3-55 10'* ( Ti ^llsitum ; G 4 vasitum ) ; 

visahitum— I’] 97 •IS'' ( The form is not incorrect but rare ) ; 

sarpiium — 4 SSSO'* ; 

vyapasarpiium — 4-53-68'* ; 

II ANIT FOR SET. 
ibrSwfttm— 3-267-27*^ ; 

-5-16-20'* ( BDw D, D?^ anaiayat ) ; 

193-14® ( Bi.j .4 Dc Di.g S taptum); 4'509’^-4 (Gl 
vicariium ; Mg sarvSn ) ; 
samparicarium — 4-267^-10 ; 

tarfum — 1-145-40* [ M tad vi ( ^sya ) moksane for tartum 
§padam] ; 3-917^-1 ; 4-13-19' ( KD 7 kartum ; S lahghitum) ; 
4-275-''-l ; 

avaiartum — 1-59-1*' ; 3-260-8' (Ki-^ Bi Di Mg avateruh; Ti avAtaran) ; 
uliartum — 4-44*14'* ($i gantum; Dn\ D? Cn*t utsartum ; D,« Dg.iMi 
Tg Gg Mg.ft uddhaitum ) ; 

3. New lines of investigation in Indian linguistics by Dr. Katrb, Annals BORI. 
XX 276-92. 

4. Whitney : Sanskrit Grammar. 360. i 996. 
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nisiarium^VAVl ^ ; 5127*15" ; 

{ Ki jfiatum ; % { sup lin, sec m. ) Dj §rotuin ) ; 
3*34*48" (6, Kijeturii); 5*2*4" (Ms tavat); 5*63*3^* (TsGs 
veditum; Ka BD jetum); 5*162*15‘* (Ki.s Di-a ? ^tum); 
5*193*25" ; 

samvartum — 3*36*22" (Ti samhartum; Ts saihyaihtum; Gi 
saiiiyatum ) ; 4*2*21" ( Kj saihvrtau ; S guhitam ; Mi goptum ) ; 
5*158*41"; 

III SIMPLEX FOR CAUSATIVE. 
ativartiium — 5 193*52* ; 
nivariiium — 5* 187* 17" ; 

1*221*5" ( Ni gantum ; Bg agantum ; Nilp nihsSrayitum ) ; 

IV CAUSATIVE FOR SIMPLEX. 

, k7lrayitum—VS0‘27^ (M3.5 kaliyuge) ; 5*176-12" ; 
pratigrTlhdyituin — 1*39*24" ; 

pfadSpiium— 5175 22'^ (K4 yaviyase; K1.2 D0.7 pradaya vai; 

Ksm. 3.4 BD„ Ds Da.i.fi.R.io dStum ) ; 
wkstfy«7ttw~-5*187‘2" ; 5*187*8*; 

V Miscellaneous. 

asitum—( for bhavitum ) ; 3*219*12" ; 5*111*23" ; 

3*25117" ; 

pratisamcisituni — 5*80*11" [To (inf. lin.) Gi ^samadhitum] ; 
upaitum--i for upetum ) ; 3*95*22" ; 3*264*59" ( K1.4 Bz.a De Di.j Gs 
upetum ) ; 

baddhum^— {{or bandhum); 1*3*21 [Kiom. ; Bim.4 Di.r,.? T2 
G2-5 M (except M1.2) bandhum] ; 3*135-37" {ix K1-3 
roddhum ; Gi,.i M bandhum ) ; 

niyacchitum—( for niyantum ), 3*98*11" ( Do niguhitum ; S natmanam 
sobhyadharayat) ; 

avisaium — (for Svestum) 1*222*10" (K0.3 NVj Bi-s.&.a Da Dh D 1.4 
pravestum ) ; 

varayitum ( for varitum ) 1*35* 13* ; 
veddhum^-^{ for vyaddhum ) 1*1838^*1 ; 

/>faprrt;t7ww’-~( for pravrajayitum) 3*173*14^ [BD( except Di.2.7.8) 
prava ( Dsi ®vra ) jyam aham ; Ca.d., pravr&jayitum ) ; 

( for a^vasitum) 3*7810*^ (BD»2.«3 D3.4.6 Gs Ms 
Mvasiium ) ; 

'dsaktum ^ — (for asanktum) 5*156*8* [K4 B (except B&) Dm Ds 
D8 .i. 8*8 >io Ml ( inf. lin. ) SdhMum. ] 


5. This lorm is an outcome of confusion between twd- belenging to different 
five conjugabons. 

6. These forms are made following the analogy of the fonnation of the past passive 
participles of those respective roots. 

7. Change of conjugation. 
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avasHditum — ( f jr avasidayftum ) 4-27*6® (S na vfeidanti tc pSitfailO ; 
{ for sucayitum ) 1*1646^*2 ; 

Gerunds 

I tvA for ya®. 

pr5pa^ih^l'7VS2f^ [B 1 . 3 D ( except Da. 5 ) pnipya vkivan; TG 
prdpya tivrarh ; M 3 .:, prapyate yam ; Mc -9 PfTlpya tAih ca 1 ; 

- M89-25‘' [ Ka Vi B ( except Ba ) Da prSpya c. iva ] ; 

apakfiva — 5 38-8* ( BD^ Ds Did Ti apakrtya ) ; 
alantkriv ^ — 1 •507^*3 ; 

7igaskriv7i—l'4S'15^i D? agre krfva ; De namaskitya ) ; 
upaktii^—5M U** (Skrtamid; Bi.?-., D» C, aiiapSkrtya ; Ba Ds^s 
anupSkrtya ; Ds anupakrtya ; Dj upakriya ; D 7 anupahrtya ) ; 
namskritfS — M2’^*2 ; 1-58-3 (KD:;. 3.5 namskfiya) ; 

1-59-9* [ KBi. 4 i «.5 D ( except Da D 3 ) '^skriya ] ; 

3-170-41® (5i K Di-8.6 namskrtya; 

3- 186-13* ( Ki-a Di- 8.5 Gj.4 namaskrtya ) ; 

4- 1144^-3; 5-47*84®; 

5- 48-4® [ K 4.5 BD (except Du.io) T G (except G 3 ) Mm? 
^skrtya] ; 

5-118-6* [ N ( D «2 missing ) Ta Ga Mj.s namaskrtya ] ; 

5-162-7® [ K ( except K 4 ) Br. Ds Di-a % G «.6 namaskrtya ] ; 
p^lj^f/f;3—l -700^-6 [Nilp ( and D„ erroneously ) pesikrtva ; Nil. 
read probably pe^rtya ] ; 

prakirtayitvS — 4-10-9* [B (except Bi.) D^ Cap prakirtayisye ; 
Dj praktrya rajftah ; Dj praptaih hi rajfiah ; Ca prakirtitam ; 
C«.s tatkirtanarii ; Ci, ldrtayitv§ ] ; 
mkalpayitv^S'256‘l(f ; 

M33 24® [ 5} Vi BD ( except Ih ) Ti anugamya ] . 
abhigaiv&’—^'22'^'l ; 3-82-126® [ N ( except Di.i ) Ma abkigamya ] ; 
pragrhiti^ — 4-931^-1 ; 

PfflfisflmgfAI/fiS— 1-185-21'* Ki pragthitavSn aah ; 

Ko api sampragrhya ; K% pratisamnigrhya ; K 4 fii Vi B 1.3 G|.« 
M(up pratisaihgriiana ; Na-a B 5.6 D f except Ds); pratigrhya 
harsat ; TGi.s^i Mj pratigrhya tatra ; M 3 ( inf. lin. ) 5 ; 
pratijagraha caiva } ; 

dcchddayiiva^4-63‘22* ( Di prasadayamasa ) ; 

8. Whitney in his Sansksit grammar mentions the following peculiarities in Vedic 
literature. pratyarpayUvb (AV); samtrayUvn (MS); virocaptv& (TA); utkfiptvd (V ) ; 
pratfuktvSiE); pratyasUi^iS) and states that this type of gerunds is met with in consider- 
able numbers frt)mAV( only one) dovra. The great majority of them are made from the 
causative stem. 335 § 990* ; for other examples see Ramaya^a. sowhsodfl^ e*101*43* ; 
sOmarcantifS 7*3144* etc. etc ; cf. Mdiendale: Aberfudves in the Critkid Edition of Vti^a 
BDCRI.71-3. 
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san^^va-^l ;90 92 [ K4 BD ( except D« ) jivayitiS ; S nSma 
tasy^tkarot subhadra X ; 
viirZsayiiv7l^'34-7 ( Tk viirSsya ) ; 

4-57-16® ( B2 De viirTlsya ; S vidravya ) ; 
pradaivB--hl 426 ^*l ( Mj prMaya ; T2 G2.4.5 daii ^ ) ; 
upadipayitva^2'll%‘lT ; 

UnayitvTi — 1-66*12* ; 3-281-77" ( G2.4 anayasva iha ) 
nisfanitvS, — 1-8518® ; 

praiii^SdayiivTi^S-l 1 ‘ 36 ^ [ Ki S { except Tj ) ^p^ayasva ; 

Ks ^padaySmi ; D7.10 ^padayadhvam ] ; 
safnifUjayitv 2 l—l‘S 4 'l 5 '^ [ % Vi BD ( Da om. ) TG4-6 tnUjayiim ] ; 

— 1- 133*4" ( Si tatha drstva ; No iaiH&prcchya ) ; 

PariprstvZ — 4*880^* 1 ; 

anubuddhvZ — 1*13 1*11^ ( Ko atha badhvd , ; K 2.1 Ng Vi Bs-sm-s 
Dfl D«i D 4 anubudhya ; K 3 TGi 2 . 4.5 Mg avabudhya ; 

Si anubuddho ; D5 atha buddhvd ; G3 atha budhy§ ; 

Ge abudhyata ; Mo-? anubudhya ) ; 

nyaghhMvh — 5*229^1 ( K 4 bhutah ) 

7ifnantrayiiv^—h73‘22 ^ ; 4-1119^*1 ; 

abhi^tvZ — 4*29*8^ [Si Dr, abhi^ya (Si sup. lin. arpayitva ) ; 

BDm Da.H.KH-ia abhiyasyaniah ; D 1.3 abhiyasyami ; 

Dg api yasyamah ] ; 

-3171" ( Da upetyatha; Ds upay^ya ; K 2 BDa D« 

D 4 -G upaySto; K 3 upay§tha; Dj upeyaya) ; 
nir^vd — 4-650^-3 ; 

41043''11 ; 

arad/wyt/va— 3-192-19" ; 

fl^/K‘f;2^yi/t;a— 5 174*25" [ K ( except Ki ) Di. 0.7 abhivadaye J ; 
nivdayitdd-^l‘632^'1 ; 
dvariayiivU—3-570^-2 ; 
niVflf 3281-59^ (Do nivariya ) ; 
samve^yiivd — 3-186*75* ( Do samvesfya ) ; 
wia/^ryi/va— 4-49-17* ( Ki B 3 vi§§tayet ; B 0 . 4 .& Di.i-o.g vi^tayan ; D? 
vipSitayan ) ; 

anuH^vd — 1-133-24" ( Si K Br, D® D^ Gi Cd antdisya ; S Vi 
Bi, 3 .c D« Di.0.4 ^§ik§ya ) ; 
mpa5ayitt^-4-407^1 ; 

wsariayflfja— 3-111-13" [Si K 1.2 vimfsya ve§ya; K ».4 D 3.5 visrjya 
ve ( K» vai ) iyit ; Dj,$ vihaya rajan ] ; 3-242-24" [ B { except 
Bi ) Du Di-« Gs vi^ya ; B 4 visariaydmasa ] ; 3-292-24" ; 
5135-28"; 

sa9n$ta$tM€^fiM — 3-X24-18" ( K>^ B Dc D^ Da-€ stambhayitvd ; Di s 
staxnbbayftm&s& ) ; 
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II YA TOR rvV 

3 81*21^ ; 3*82*35* (Bp^ alikyarcya; Ms m^cayiM); 
5l7‘2f [StatraCTsatha)] • 

tk^ya — M89-38' ii\ Ki D& samavek^ya ; Ko 3.1 prasamli^ya ; Ks 
samtksya; Nj.a BDa D» Di. 2.4 3*184*4* (S Da 

omit. Ossya ) ; 4*61*24® ( Ba TGs ni^amya ; Gs prasamil^^ ; Mj hi 
samVtsya ) ; 

5*161*11^ ; 

5*185*10^ ( Ds dkrsya ) ; 

grhya—h2-9r [ K 4 V, D grWm ( D, dattvS ) ] ; 1*107^*2 ; 1-9-19’* 
(Di pragrhva) ; 1 242^1; 1*39*23* ; 1*39*30"; ^739^i ; 
11266^2 ; 1119*16* (Ko ; 1*105 [S (Mo^ om ) 

djarhur dhanadhanyAni ] ; 

112312* (^iKi adSya; Ta G 1.5 Msam^r%<af) ; 

1*123*16® ( Ts G 4 .r, tatropakaranagrahi ) : 
M23*50*(TsGi.4.agrAl/t^); * 

1*124*20^^ ( K, adaya ; T. Gs. 4.5 grhUtB ) ; 

M412''*8 ; 1*151*23* (To M adJ^ya) ; I ISSB'" ^ ; 1*1861^*4 ; 
1185*4® [K 4 Ss-s Br ,.6 D (except D 4 ) Gj pragrhya ; Bm g^hlivU ] ; 
1*218*29® [ Ks N,.a BD (except Ds) adaya ( Br> asAdya ) ] ; 
1*218*34^' [ Ks f^s .3 BD ( except Di.s ) adaya ] ; 

3*12*59^ ( S hhinaaseno for grhya madhye ) ; 

3*7618® (Ko Dn Ik grhUvTl); 310610* ; 3*106*29^ 3112’12* 
( Kj.g grhnati ) ; 

3*11314* ( K 4 B Dc D* Dj^.c grhUva ; Di.s vihaya’; S pragrhya) ; 
3*132*16*^ ( Ki.s gthyainapo ) ; 

3 134*23‘* ( TG nigrhya ; K* Dj.a nitva ) ; 3*146*15® ; 

3*159*14*' [K 4 ca sada K 4 ( raarg. sec. m) D 1 - 3 .& upadAya ; 
BDe D« D 4.6 matprcsyah ] ; 

3*219*37* ( Ti Gi ,4 M pibad prabho for grhya gacchad ) ; 
3*234*20" ; 3*262*29® ; 3*266*12® ; 31317^-2 ; 

4*753^*2 ( Bs Do sarvan ) ; 4*47*16** ( S adaya ) ; 

4*1046''*5 ( T grhpan ) ; 5*li^*7® ; 

5-42-12® [Ki Bi-a Co-# avagfhya ; K 4 D* Di .4 ( both latter second 
dme ) 5~;.9 anugrhya ; Ts ( second time ) pratigthya ] ; 
5*80*34"; 5*102*21®; 5*104*11® (Ks Di avagrhya; Ts Gs 
tidgrhya); 5*179* 13®; 
cinlye— 1*9*2" ( D. smrtva ; Di matvA ) ; 

3*59*15® [ To G (except Gi ) Mi dhyAtva ; N vicintya] 

3*20711* ( Kj-i Dc D «5 Dj.^-a dntayan ) ; 

3*218*43® (K 1.4 D 1 - 3 .& vicintya ; Ti Gm^ M sanictntya ; 

K| tam ) ; 4*404*^ 7 ( Gi Mi vicintya) ; 


9. TfwmmjqpMom the fonowhir-ar^a and Uiyei ( M ) proikya (AGS ) *« iMpya 
( S V. U ) ; for exai^»ltB in Ramaya^ oee, gfhya 349*32* ; 3*74*1* dc, elc. 
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S-ITO-S"* [Ki.s4.6 Di .!.7 nityam; KjB (B^ missing) Dm D, 
Di44.8.io eva ca ] ; 5-1931* (Gj sarvam ); 
aciniya— 3-231-4® ; 3-27217* ( Kj-s abhicintya ; Di avidntya ); 
/Mrfya— 1‘1-139‘ ( De akfsya ) ; 
teya— 3-30-44‘‘ ; 5-411’‘-4 ; 

/aya— 11109* ; 

/ar#ya— 3-80-93' ( K1.4 BD« Dm Dj.j.e tarpayitv'S ; D» samiarpya ); 
driya— 1-218-22* [ S 1 Ko.i-j-4 Di- 2 sarosa ( K0.4 svarosa ; Di savisa ) 
gnidrsocirat ; Kj 83 B1.5 "gnivisaviian ; Sj Vi Dj svarosagni- 
samanvitaih ( Vj "samuddhataih ) ; B3.0 Bn D4.5 “gnisamu- 

kataih : Gj.# samakhecaran ] { for drSya khecaran ) ; 
iAdya—l im^ Z ; 3 40 49* ; 3-111-17* ; 
apidya — 5112-5* ( Ki.™ Di. 7 . 8.10 aptdayitvH ) ; 
bodhya—'i-mO'^ l ; 

macya— 3-235-20® (K 3.4 BD G 3 muktarii ; T 3 madhye ) ; 
yamya — 3-297'55' ( Ki.j yanivTl ; ? niyamya ; Bj.a Dc Mi yasya) ; 
vScya ( with svasti) — 1-212^-1 ; 1-176-32* ( 5i Ki vacayan); 

M988’‘ l; l-212-6‘'; 3-3816‘'; 5-383^1 ; 5179-9‘; 5196-2‘'; 
«sya— 1-71-58‘'; 3-771"; 3-77-27* [ 6 , samajfiaya ; Bi samaslisya ] ; 
S-SO-SO" ( K 4 Di.j prosya ; Ki proksya ; BDm Di.* u^vS 
( Bi vyu^ya ) ; K; De D 5 usitvS ; -Db vasate ) ; 

S'SO-SO® [^1 tatra; Ki yadva ; BDi wsIfS (Bj vyusya) Be tasmat]; 
S-SO ei®; 3-80-75': 38113‘ ; 

3-8M8' ( K 3 Dn Du uposya ); 

3*82*27^ ( Ki. 7.4 Du Db uposya ) ; 

3’82-41' ( Dc D 4.0 uposya', TG 1-3 Ms ufHv5)', 

3-82-49* : 3 82-62' ( TG usitOi ) ; 3-82-92' ; ;3-82-114' ; 

3-83-25‘ (^1 Ki.s tasya ; Bs tac ca ; Bi. 3 ^ Dc Ds.!.* uposya ; 

Ts Gs^ u^itvH ) ; 3-93-4* ; 

3-11718‘ ( uaivS ; Ki-s usitam ) ; 

3-12818' (Di.s u^tva); 3-139-24'': 

3-29911‘ (Dc Ds asya ) ; 4-535’‘-6 ; 4-881’'-3 ; 

5132-32® { Ki.s drstali ; Ks D 7 hrstah ; Ds- 4.8 hretam ) ; 
bodhya — 1'1478’'-1 ; ’ 
sabhlljya—l-72'22^ { Si samagamya ) ; 

3195-33‘’ ( BDci Dm. m D 4.6 saihbhasya ; D«, D«, Di 
samUiavya ; Ts Gs prapujya ; Ti sabhajyamano ) ; 
spriya — 3T95-4'‘ (S spfsfpS); 

3 253'2(f ( Kc pa§cat ; D 1.3 spriet ; Ts Gi.s-« raganvitah ; 

M ragan narah (for spr^yacchubham ) ; 

3-261 -49* ( K 4 samsprsya ; S ( exc^t Gs ) sprstiZ ] ; 

5-97-10' ( I^.e saihsprian } ; 

d/Mfyo— 5-146-33' ( K Ds.i-s ahinadharmam ; Di ihanyadbanna ; 
IV* ihaitya ; Ti adhityan} ; Ts GM adhitya ) ; 
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smayiiva^^'2"^i'lT (D^ Dr smitaib kitvS; Gs sfintvayitvS ) ; 

4*637^4 ; 

3-224*3* ( K3 jitvA ca ; Di ardtv*& ; Ti raftjitvi ; Gj sasvaje) ; 

rv ANIT FOR SET 

5*142*30" ; 

V SIMPLEX FOR CAUSATIVE 

ws/lry<i—l l*49" ( Ko G 3.3 visShya ) ; 

VI Causative for simplex 

1*1593^1 ; 

2tetfi«ayv<2— '1*3134 (K^ N2 B4.3 ^gamya; K4 D«.r magamya; Dh 
Di alaksya ; Ty G 3.3 M 3 jnAtvS ; M:. 4*5 ajftStvfi ) ; 
praiigr2thya--3i5’2^ [K (except K^) D 1.3 TG 2.3 Mi ^grkya] ; 
5116*17"; 

3*71*29* ( ^i Ki. 3.4 Bi. 2.4 Dc D 3 . 4 .C paricarya ; Ky B 3 D«i Dn 
upacarya ; Dy parivUrya ) ; 

anujf0pya-hm^-2 ; 1-5516" ; 1'222*8‘^ [61 Dj.. S (except Gi) 
anujfHaya ; B3 anuprapya ] ; 1*225*14^ t K (except K2) Tj G».4 
anujmya ] ; 3*96*8" ; 3*98*12* ; 3*103*18" ; 3105-8" ; 3185*33‘' ; 
5*87*2* ; 

abhyanujmpya--l 2()S‘2(f (Kj % D« ^^nujmya ) ; 1*210*11" [5i Vj BD 

(except Dj) ^jiQyai S (except Me-s) ^jftatavSn] ; 3*83*96" 

[ Ki.o De Dh D& ^nujfSlya ; S ( except My ) ^jftatah ] ; 
3;A3pya— 3*101*11^ ( Bi S^tya ) ; 

S4zmfl«u;A2pya— -3*91*16" ( Ky TG3.4 '^prApya ) ; 5*87*21" ; 
dik^yitvS — 5*160*6'' ; 

m(krya-l 20 ^.^ ; 3*17*15* ( Ky B D*.® vidirya] Si K» Di,i Di.3.6 
nivarya); 3*23*19* (My vipStya); 3*103*12"; 3*105*24" ( Ms 
pravistAs) ; 4*61*28* ; 

vinSdya — 4*6 1*27" ; ( Si vinadya ) ; 4*61*28" ; 
adhyapan^mya— 311212^ ( Si TG 2-3 M ^namya ) ; 
avahSmya — 3*111*16* [Si K 1.2 S (except Gi Ms) avanamya] ; 
2«3yyfl— M0613* [Ny D (except Ds. 4 .a) Sntya] ; M137''l 

(Gj ^niya) ; 1*166*24* (Tj G, ahuya); 1*194*25" [D»i Ti 
G 1.2 M ( except Ms ) BnJya ] ; 

3*57*4* ( K4 AsAdya ; D1.3 2«iya ) ; 3*65*34" ; 

3*68*20" ( Ti nmya ; K. Dn AbhA$ya ) : 3*76*9" ; 

3*22018" ( Bi apyati. ; B4 evasya ; Dm apyatha ; Ds Unamya ) ; 
3*241*24" ( K4 Ds samAsAdya ; D4 Gs ^niya ; Tg Gi ‘lifiya) ; 
3*261*30" ( Drt Ds Anadya) ; 5*145*4" ; 5 154*10" ; 5 556^-6 ; 
UpGlvya — 5*196*2" ; 
upaphvya — 4*1 17 5^*2 ; 


10. Cf. RAmAyaiu 6105*26* ; etc. 
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«#ap<if)lya-3-223-17‘ ( Ki B 4 D».s Ti G,.s .4 Vya) ; 
vqlayittSl—lill^- 1 ; 

flWWwWasya— 3110-31‘ ( S. K1.2 D< °vi$vasya ; S °viivastain ) ; 
vyflMiajyy®— 5-132-5* ( Dj vyavasthaya ; S Sgaccheyiih ) ; 
vU0rya — 11950 ’‘' 3 ; 

gKUayiiiiS — Ki .«.4 BDc Dm D 4 -<! Ms pidayitva ; Ts G 3 sada° ) ; 

VII MISCELLANEOUS. 

asilvTi — ( for bhOtva ; BDm D 4.0 Gj sthitvS ) ; 3-224-l‘' ; 
saniisya — 3-660’''l ; 

upagShya — 3-28 l b* ( Ki Ds Ti upaguhya ; K 4 Bj Dt Ts G |.4 “gibya : 

Bi.s.4 Dm D4.« Gs “gamya ) ; 

3-281-61* [ N ( except Ki., Ds : K, Di missing ) Ts G “grhya ] ; 
tirtvS — ( for caritva ) ; 5-107-12* ( Kj Ds-i.s Gs Mi-s taptva ; Ki.s 
Dj krtvS ; Dmo citva ) ; 

viclya — ( for vicitya ) ; 5-15-28'' ( B Dss Ds-*.* vicitya ; Ki Dm Da 
Djp..?.* vicintya ; K*.* vijagraha ; Di vide^ariiS ca ; Dw 

samanvisya) ; . 
pra/i/iiya— 5-3718* ; 

avamanyc ^-^ — ( for avamatya ) ; 1'27-10‘‘ [ Ts Gm.jM ava (M *.4 
°pa)maiya]\ l'68-32‘' [ TG (except Gs) Ms-* °tnatya]\ 

l-98-29‘ [ S ( except G* ) avamanat ] ; 

1'16918“ [ S ( except Ti Gi ) avamatya ] ; 

1-2 12-29“ is avamatya) ; 

3152-6* ( S avamatya ; B 4 avagamya ) ; 

3-176-14* ( S °matya ) ; 3-177-9* ( TGs-4 M °inaiytt) ; 

3-253-8' ( TGi. 2.4 Ml paribhuya ; Ms abhibfafiya ) ; 

3-254-20* (Ti G 1.4 Ml avamatya ) ; 

3-259-35' [S (except G|) avamatya]-, 

3-261-47“ ( TGi,4 M avamatya ) ; 

3-262-32“ (Gi. 2.4 M avamatya ) ; 

3-264-47“ (Gi.s.4MWya): 

3-266-9“ [ S ( except Ts G, ) °matya ] ; 

3-270-23' ( Ti M '^matya ; Gi.s.* abhipatya ) ; 

5-193-42* (SD|.*Wyfl): 

awooflwaHya— 3-287-11* (Ki nAvamanyata ; Kt manyata; Ti mana- 
sapi bho ; Ts G 3.4 mahavibho ; Gi na mayBrnaya vibho ; 
M anavamatya ) ; 

niBmya ( for ni4amya ) 1-17-28“ [ ( N ( except Ko-i ) G 2 . 8.6 
niiamya)]; 

1-18-2“ [ ( Ki^ Ni-s Vi BD ( except Ds.* ) G 3 .s .4 Mi nibamya ] ; 
1-20-2“ ( K, f4,.s Vi B Dm Dm Di-m niBmya ) ; 1-301 >'-4* ; 
1-1624’'-! [ Ts G ( except Gs ) nisamya ] ; 

1-221-2“ ( Ki S Vi BD T* G 2-4 M, niiamyal; 


U. WlSwiw I ct'R. 7-15-21* «tc. 
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3*3119® [ Ks BDc* Ds c mktmya ; Ks na ^tnyad ( K» ®tie )] ; 
3*73-6® [ Ki.a .4 Dn D& Ts nisamya ; ( 6y corr. ) De 

miamya ] ; 3-170-51® ( K>.^ BDw Mi msamyu ; D« ni- 
yamya); 5-39- 14® [K^BD^D, D«.7 .k) Ts Gi (sup^lin. ) Ca»s 
niiamya ; Ki m* ni&dtya ; Ki Dj pariksya )] ; 

5-71-33® [K*BD (except Di)T,G«msa(ft>)#f>»3; 
5-193-31® ( Ki Dt nisamya) ; 
praShnya--{ for prai§amya ) 5-93-52® ; 5-94-44® ; 

5-127-53^* ( D 3^.9 pras^dya); 5136-9* ; 

S-SS-IO** ; 5 126-49* ( K« samgamya ) ; 
samniSamya—iioT sarhni^amya ) 5190-9* (M niiamya ; Di,» 4 
samnisamya ; TG niiamya ) ; 
antmsya--( for anifeya ) ; 3-153-28® ( 3Dm '’«isya ; 

Ti ‘V^syasi ; Gi ^^Ssaih ; Mi '^Sasyati ) ; 

5-25-9® ( BDf# Diuw anusisya ) ; 

af^K&ya ( for apahSya ) 3-163-45® ( Ki B 4 Di.^-.s Gi M apasya ) ; 

5 13-3® ( K 1.2 BD« D* Di.s^g io pranamya ; 

Dfl G 4 namaskfiya) ; 5-6415* ; 5-142-23'*. 

VIII GERUNDS WITH FREQUENTATIVE BASE. 

5*10815* ( Dm D^^i.* samkramya ; Gn viktamya ) ; 

IX Gerund in am (Namul) 

san^^pam—l'lA^ [ K Vi Bjw samksepatah ; BD (Dw ipissing ; Du 
as in K etc. } S ( except Gi^ M 3 ) %sipya ] ; 

“1-91-8® ( N dbyayanti as in text ; Ki 
dhySyan ); S (except Mr) dhyUtv^ ) ; 

'hnardam — 5- 139-47®. 


12. It is curious to note here, a gerund by adding — ja to the indacUnable namaa, 
(cf. the denominative mmasfatiX 



MISCELLANY 


A^itoHARA'S KOVID^ANDA WITH KADAMBbfl 

In a note on pp. 37-39 in NIA, April, 1940, Sri N. V. Athaley refers to the 
above work, and after mentioning Aufrecht’s reference to it in his Catalogus Cata- 
k>£orum, and Kane's in his Introduction to the Sahityadarpaija, says “but no re- 
ference to the existence of this work is found in any of the Oriental libraries in 
India." He then gives a description of its Ms. that had come to the library of the 
Pracyagrantha Sariigraha, Ujjain and remarks that the work “deserves publica- 
tion 

I desire to draw the attention of 6ri. Athaley and other scholars that Asa- 
dbara'a Koviddnanda with Kddambim was appearing in print serially in the pages 
of the Sam^krta Sahitya Partial Patrfkd, Calcutta ; the first instalment appeared in 
Vol, XIII. No. 1. May, 1930, p. 25. 

Madras. Raghavan. 


THE GAME “CHIKRI BILLA" 

In NIA. June 1943, pp. 61-63, Sri Cham Chandra Das Gupta has a note 
about a type of game played in C. P., named Chikri BUld, meaning round brickbats, 
which consists of casting a round piece of brickbat or potsherd, jumping on one 
leg through a rectangular court drawn on the ground divided into six chambers and 
h(^ng on the potsherd and making one’s scores in ‘rounds’ on the ground by 
one’s own foot. The game is common in South India also, and is called PiJjdi in 
Tamil and Trokkudu (jumping on) Billa (a round piece). 

Madras. V. Raghavan. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

journal of the Gmgmatk Jha Resnmck ImtituU, IS ia a matter of great ini' 
portance that this newly founded Re^ardi Institute in Allahabad is about to pub* 
lish a quarterly journal the first issue of which will be published on November 17 
this year, the anniversary of the late Mm. Or. Ginganath’a d^mth. Tlie vitality of 
Indotogical studies is vindicated by the entry of this new peric !uv.l in the wculd J. 
journals at a time when, owing to the international situation, there is ca sidtiable 
paper shortage. That this publicatiom is possible at! sudi a junc 'ure in the hisioiy 
of the world speaks volumes for the greatness of the departed scholar wh<JS(‘ narre i* 
being perpetuated by the founefing of this institution and the j^wnal as Ct'ncriM 
symbol. We have every hope that this youngest Indological Journal will, btioit 
long, establish itstlf as one of the premiei* research publicatifvit, / the aamtiy, and 
have great pleasure in printing below the announcement regarding its advent, with 
the belief that all true kn^era of our ancient past and believers in the regeneration 
of that culture in the post-war reconstruction of the world will enlist themselves 
as subscribers, contributors! and patrona. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE GANGANATHA JHA 
RESEARCH INSTIIUIE 

It is just to bring before the notice of the Orientalists that the Ganganaiha Jlia 
Memorial Committee has decided to start the publication of a QuaricTly Rosc*arcli 
Journal devoted to Oriental studies as the first active step towards the cslablisliing ol 
the (janganatha Jha Research Institute here at Allalial>ad and has apjx)intcd a pro- 
visional lioard of Editors consisting of Professor R. D. Ranade (Dean of llu* Faculty 
of Arts, Allaliabad University). Dr. A. SiDDiOi (Head of the Arabic and Persian 
Defrarlmcnt, Allahabad University), and Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Umeslia MisHRA 
(Allahabad Univer.'.ity). The first number of the Journal \\in l)c published on 
Nwember 17. 19’43, the anniversary of the late Mm. Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha’s 
death. It will contain contributions from several eminent orientalists of the country, 
such as, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar (Poona). Dr. S. K. Dk (Dacca), Mm. Dr, Shama 
Sastky iMywe), Profess M. Hiriyanna (Mysore), Professor K. S. Krisiinan, 
F. R. S, (Allahabad), Dr. A. S. Altekaf (Benares), Professru K. A. Nile! inta 
Sastri (Madras). Dr. B. Bhattacharyya (Baroda), Dr. S, M. Katre (Poona), 
Professor K. R. PiscHARorri (Ii;makulum). Mr. P. K. Gode (Frxma) and others. 

The Board of Editors invites the attention of the Idvers of Oriental scholarsliip 
to extend their patronage towards this youngest Journal in the field of oriental 
research by enlisting subscribers for the Journal and by encouraging it witli their 
original contributkms. 

It has been decided to issue four numbers of the .knirnal annually in November, 
February, May, and August, The Journal will contain about 125 pages in R<^al 
8vo. size for the present and the annual a/Ubscription has been fixed at Rs. 12/-. 

All communications regarding the Journal should be addressed to 

Mahamahopadyaya I>. Umesha Mishka, 
Secretary, 

The Ganganatha Jha Memorial Committee, 
Allahabad. 
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That the country is waking at last from its age-long slumber in order to take 
her rightful place in the immediate regeneration df the human race and contribute 
coni^tructively and actively to that noble end is again proved by a recent announce- 
ment of the forthcoming publication of The Advent, a quarterly devoted to the 
expoedtion of the philo90|)hy and vision of Sri Aurobundo in the development of 
the future. The first issue is listed to be published in November 1943, edited by 
Dr. R. Vaidyanathaswami of the University of Madras and published by Sri 
Aurobindo Library, Cathedral P. O., Madras. The annual subscription is Rupees 
Five only. Among the chief contributors expected are Sri Nolini Kanta Gupta, Sri 
V. Chandrasekharan, Sri Anilbaran Roy, Dr. K. R. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Dr. 
Indra Sen, Swami Suddhanand Bharati and others. 

It is needless td add that the dynamic vision of Sri Aurobindo of the future, 
where humanity as a whole takes a great forward leap divinising the vital and 
material aspect of life and bringing the supramental light of godhead down the 
loweiirt. reaches of material consciousness, is just the push that is needed by a human 
race wearied by its incessant fight against the powers of darkness masquerading as 
nation builders and dictators bringing about war and misery, in order to recover 
itsl poise and stateliness, and establish the kingdom of heaven on this earth. 



REVIEWS 


Sdpi^4y^ or The Law of Sapiqda Relationship (being a collection two treatises of 
sapiinclya and relevant extracts from authoritative works, together with an 
Introduction) by J. R. Gharpure. b.a., ix,a (Honours .a Law) F.R..i.A., Prin 
cipal. Law College, Poona 4 and Senior Advocate, Fef>'^‘nn of India, 

Bombay, 1943. Pages 77 -i 130. Size X 9i". (I'^iblished by V. J. 
Gharpure, ma., tL.B., Office of the Collection cf Hindu i^w Texts, Angre’s 
Wadi, Bombay 4). ' 

The Volume before us is No. XXVII of the CoHectic^ o/ Hindu Lam Text' 
Series started by Principal Gharpure many years ago and omti^ with a Vonacity 
of purpoee, coupled with an intensive study of Hindu Law which has made Princi- 
pal Gharpure hn authority on this? branch of Law. As the founder and the first 
Principal of the Poona Law College, Principal Gharpure has shaped the careers of 
many aspiring lawyer’s during the last decade. As the stately pile of buildings near 
the Bliandarkar Oriental Research Institute known as the Law College (Poona) is 
a visible monument of Principal Gliarpure’s indefatigable industry and devotion to 
public stervice, the publication of the Hindu Law Texts Series continued for over a 
quarter of a centuii>' lias rendered lasting service to the cause of Hindu law as it 
enshrines many important texts published for the benefit of the professional lawyers 
and tlie students of the Hindu Dharma^stra in general. 

In tlie publication of the present volume the object of the author is to focus 
the attention of students on the Law of Sapioda relatian.ship, which in Hindu Law 
is one of the most important topics having a practical bearing on the administration 
of justice. The volume consists of two Parts. Part I gives a general note in Eng- 
lish on Sdintulya or the Law of Sapirtdrx Relationship, containing remarks and dis'- 
cussions with translations from Sanskrit portions of texts incxirporated in Part II. 
The contents of Pwt II include Nagojibhatta’w Sdpindyapradipa and Sridharabhaitas 
Sdputdyomrnayadllhkd together with pertinent extracts from many standard works 
on Dharma^slra like Madanapdrijdla anj others. 

P. K. I ODE. 


Dhaima-Dimta-Nirnaya (or Alternatives Solved by Sahkarabhatta son of Narayapa* 
bhatta, edited by Principal J, R. Ghakpitke (1943); Pages 8 “I 147. {Hindu 
Law Texts No. 28). 

This edition of the Dharma-dvaita-mfimya is baaed on MSS. of the work avail- 
able in the Sdndia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, the O. R. Institute, Prxina, the 
Mandiik Collection of MSS. in the Fergusson College, Poon^ and the Govt. Oriental 
Library, Mysore. As the present work is often referred to by NilakabtbabhaUa tbe 
son of SankarabhaUa in his own work its publication will be of use to the legal 
practitioner as also to the students of the Hindu Law. SaAkarabhafta, was the son 
of the celebrated Deccani Pandit Narayai>abhatta whose family migrated from the 
Deccan and settled at Benares very early. Principal Gharpure has given in the 
present volumS a genealogy of the Bhatta family (p. 3 of this Introduction) which 
would be useful to the students of history who care to study the contribution of 
the Mahai^ra to Sanskrit learning during the Mughal period 
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The oolopho.i of the B. O. R. Institute No. 74 of 1899-1915 reproduced by the 
Editor (p. 4 of Intro.) records the date " ^ 9?TTOSf5- 

The year 1626 recorded here does not belong to the 
Vikrama Samvat, Had it been so the date of the copy would be a.d. 1569, which 
would have been an important date but unfortunately the name of Vikrama Samvat 
1626 is ** ^^and not*' (Vide p. 341 of Indian Ephemeris Vol. V). The 

name of **51% ^ ^ ^ V' is P* 

wasi copied on Friday, 11th June 1703 and not in a.d. 1569. All the same the MS 
is important as it is about 240 years old. I had a mind to point out the above facts 
regarding the date of the MS in a separate note but as the question has cropped up 
here I have made the above remarks with a view to pievent an impression that the 
MS is a contemporary copy. These remarks have become neceslsary as Prin. Ghar- 
pure has not made any remarks regarding the date of this MS which he has also re- 
produced at the end otf the work (p. 147 — Sah- 
karabhatta refers to Todardnmda (p. 34) and to the composed 

by his w>n Damodarabhatta (p. 135). The latter reference shows that the 
lo his father’s work wasf prepared by Damodarabhatta sometime before the com- 
pk’tion f>f the Dvailanintaya and hence it was available for reference in the present 
work at a time when the closing portion of the treatise was drafted by Sahkarabhatta. 
If this suggestion is accepted we have to suppose that the chronology of Damodara’s 
is not much removed; from the Dvaitmirnaya itself. 


P. K. Code. 



DVIJARAjODAYA : A FORGOTTEN DHARMA NIBANDHA 
IDENTIFICATION OF II S AUTHOR WITH A GURU 
OF nTlakantha CATURDHARA 

By 

SADASHIVA L. KATRt, Ujjain. 

KiELiiORN in his C. P. Cataifft^ue^ hricfly descrioes a MS in a private cx>l 
lection of a DharmaMstra work named Dvijmdrydaya wiilimit raenti niing 
author’s name. Alhiecht while neawding*’ this work refers only to the Mb des- 
cribed by Kielhorn. P. Kane in his Lisi of tm Pharmaidatraf^ simplv 

records the name of this wc'k, again without mentioning its author’s mmie or not' 
ing its contents. Probably he had in his mind only the entry in AtTRECHTs CC 
based on Kielhorn's C, P. Catalogue. No other MS of the w'ork could be traced 
by me in any of the published Catalogues of MSS available to me, nor has the 
office ol the New Catalo^m Catalogorum at the Madras University, too, as Dr. V. 
Rachavan informs me, >'et gathered any information about the same. Hikalal 
from his non-mi^ntion of the work in his Calalo^tu of S0tshit and Prakrit MSS 
in C. P. and Berar (Nagpur, 1926) appears not to have been able r\^en to retrace 
the MS recorded by Kielhorn. The general neglect, though not deliberate, at the 
hands of scholars and of old patrons and modern custodians of MSS that has fallen 
to the lot of this w'ork avS well as tlic oblivion into which it appears to have sunk 
is possibly not justified in view of its many-sided importance whidi I shall presently 
try^ to show below briefly on the basis of a fresh MS of the work rc'centlv procured 
by me for the MSS Library of the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain. 

The MS (Accession No. 6125). though in a tolerably good axndition, is ex- 
iiernt'ly corrupt. It has suffered abnormally due to the w.Tibes' clumsiness, un- 
cautiousness and utter ignorance of Sanskrit. Almost every line is full of blunders ; 
there appear numerous interminglings and double entries of words, lines and even 
long passages ; laaiiuis, too, big or small, are visible at many places ; and the 
author’s extensive sect.ional colophon found at the close of many straions has been 
cut short in some cases and dropped alu^ether in the case of a number of o includ- 
ing sections which have also been left unnumbered after Section 41. It seems un- 
likely that the author who prefixes the work with such a lengthy introduction would 
fail to add a concluding verse at tlie end. As no such vcTse or colophon is found 
at tile dose of the MS*, the impression is forced on the reader's mind that the MS 
is incomplete. The date and the names of the senbes who appear to be two or 
three in number are not found anywhere, but the MS is not very old in appear- 


1. Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. existing m the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
1874), P. 180. 

2. Catalogus Catahgorum, I (Leipzig, 1891), P. 265'’. 

3. History of Dharmasdstra I (Poona 1930), P. 565“. 

4. The MS ends as follows : “ 

qf:, ^ qpf, fta I wsq- 

« wq ii ii • ii” 

- Folio 347“. The other half <rf the folio is blank. All the passages are cited by 
me in this paper after correcting the scribes' errors so far as poeabl^ 
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ance. It consists fA straw-paper ^eets written in dark-black ink in the Devanag^i 
script. Its dimensions, vie, 347 folios of the size 13X5 inches bearing on eadi side 
about ten lines with about forty-five* letters on each line, would give a tolerable 
idea of the bulk of the work even in its present state. 

The DvijaT&jodaya is a treatise only on the Kalaniniaya section of Dharma- 
^stra and furnishes judicious decisions concerning the proper times for various 
religious acts etc. It is divided into several sedums (=Prakasas), designated as 
respecrtive Mayukhas, Udayas or Ma 5 nikhodaya 8 , of varied extents dealing with the 
religious technicalities of 1. Sahivatsara (Folios 4‘‘-7'0, 2. Ayana (7'^-8^), 3. IJtu 
(8“-9a), 4. Masa and Pak^ (9«-56^0, 5. Divasa or Tithi in general (56^-72^), 6 . 
Upavasa-Para^ia (72“-73a), 7-37. the various Tithis, General, e.g., Pratipad, Dvi- 
tiya etc., and Particular, e.g. Varsapratipad, Yamadvitiya etc. (73«-25P), 38-40. 
the Religious Festivals covering long durations e.g. Navaratra, Kaumudimahotsava 
or Dipavall, Holika etc. (251«-282b), 41 . Ekabhukta and Naktabhukta Vows (2821^- 
288“), (Sections 42 ff unnumbered) the various Sraddhas e.g. Sarhvatsarika, Darsa, 
Maha'aya, A§taka, Anva^taka, etc. (288“-3S7“), Solar Sarhkmntis (337»-344’^), 
Solar and Lunar Eclipses (344'’-347“), etc. with special reference to the legal times 
for performing the rites and ceremonies connected with each. The treatment of all 
these topics is exhaustive as can be easily guessed from the portion allotted to each. 

The author throughout displays abundantly his vast erudition, admirable scho- 
larship and complete mastery of Nyaya and Purvamimamsa systems. In the course 
of his numerous scholastic and technical discussions he cites over 250 authorities, 
some of them numerous times, either to support his own views or to refute them 
after a critical exposition thereof and establish his own views in preference to them. 
Among the works and authors cited by him I could trace the following 

arqol:, an^- 

3n<T?5TWf, arPU^spw, ajp^WR- 

<w«Wai, sBi%ang<TO, 

i!wi<Tfb3ri, *re3g<i<iT, nn, »n4, 

*1155^', or ’Tta^pnir’i, 

■aaa’f, 0'at‘wftt^re, arwtfe, 3 ^: 5110 , 

Steals?:, 

Wqt^fT, ifsfjwq, f q^a^ci, qcgtwaRiW, qft^igJroi, 


5 . Vide Folio 263 '' “ aWlfWI !l ^sqi 5 tfeq?I 3 I% JWI ?§«?( 

II qt *rt <551*1% f%?q ^[%lqii^'*iiPq% i ulciq-awfti iit% ^s^i% 
q5wisjiiit5 11 aftqqn^^ qife gs *nqi i gwnfqiqq ffqi ^ q^riwR^a: n 
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5 i%a,, srai^. swraa**. srahmiftin^T^a^^ 

<f -4ugi ' 4R:Ri« , «n^<ni«i, 1?^, fwSw, nwft, 

jN t » t < T gn i&fi, 4hinnifj!t, TOSW, 5ran««ynt^ 

*if^i^:', JRSnr, >Tft«R3?nf, *rftsiSTm, »irTO, «<n^Nwl ?t, *n«i«R, 

> n M<i44iw<S'W< , ’HI, la'iR.I?®* .^!l<w, 

*t 3 , jmRraw, JW*n<3, mx. «w -r 

4imRra, mq#r, 4< i *^» i5Triit, fJRiwi, »M?ret:, 

’ww. ’f”. *mn7W, snfiro, 4Wtw. ?iwu^, 

<IM-4i<!WW , ?55fl^5f, 3W, fefect, titl(5*lfe^'. 

?i4jiH»wr. 6tiw«^fiwran4- 

4jn;^ re, qw»is< w, ^ISSCI®', «rRt? 3 OT, 

#wi?, fw4, wm. 

W«iR) 0 , l^prag^, ssim, sjii^, 3jra«f, wHftJ, 5iy, yyfefeid , 

^ OT tpit g rn, ?iraw'T, 511 ^ 3 ^ 1 ^, ftijnijft’i, i5w^, iwcra^i^TO, 

^tf^ratT, ^J ! f3g T! <^ aT, ^W5Rfte!», ^H^ISPBWIfg,. s*»^, 

gwi«rac, #ftre[i5^, ??RTO#r, 

?^, ftew, !ft45l, 

No claims can be made (or Uic completeness of this list especially on ac^u"*- VJ^ 
extreme corruptness of the MS and I feel that some more names can still be added 
to it . 

The author in his treatment does not appear to leave any aspect of a topic 
untouched In the course of his numerous lengthy discussions, he, like KamaUi- 
karabhatta etc., sliows remarkable boldness in occasionally criticiwng the views of 
celebrated Nibandhakaras like Jlmutavahana,^ Hcmadii,^ Madhavacarya, Sulapiit)i“ 


Aufrecht and Kane have not recorded it. CXir Institute’s MS no. STill of 
Sankarabhatta’s Dvaitanirnaya dies these passages and y^signs ^them^lo th e autho r 
of the ParaiuranuipTasada itself — * 

^2R(f^ %iprf^ I 31JngW ^ W etc. FoHo 2»). Hence our 

present author or scribe cannot be taken to have mistaken Paraiurdmaprasdda for 
Parakuramaprakiia or for Para^urantapratdpo. 

6. Folios lO*’, 15«, 16», 22®, 23®, 63>’, 159", 174'>, 175®,255'>, 264^', etc. Ob- 
viously the author refers to KumariJa. 

7. E. g., vide Folio 43*’— ^ I IW 

isTRwrt ►.mi 5T %a:i ' 5^ 5RJt^ 

^q^sranpp, 

5iOTf9TO ^»^>4iia ; ^ fe i^a{ ^ «ilfH i' 4:»^f-i pn4^^ ^ <»'ddWHiWc*tRl i ?wr % etc. ” 
Vide also Fedios 9^, 22*, 36», 45", 46* 49», 322* etc. for further allusons to Jimuta- 
vabaiUL 

8. Hemadri and Madhat^cair^ are cited, supported and critidaed at nuinerouft 
places. 

9. Vide Folios 72”, 289*, 291 1*, 294'', 296^ 2%, 3(r2S 311'’, 320, 333" etc, 
allusions to Sulap&i?i where his vievrs are occasionally refuted. 


for 
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VAcaspatimi4ra,^o Srinfitha (i= Ac&ryacu4ainaj?i),i^ Raghimandana ( = Smartabha- 
. tt^carya) and the authors of the Madanaratna,^^ the Prthvicandrodaya,^* the Nir- 
naydmjta,'^ etc>^ Like others he sometimes assigns old NibandhakHras to well-known 
provindal groupe e.g. DSkdofitya, Gatw^la, Maithila etc. However, he does not show 
his partiality as such to any of these groups and takes to tadc occasionally authors 
from each of these groups. He has taken to severe task numerous times two authors 
whom he styles as 'Navinadak^iijaty^'i^ and ‘ Vajapeyinab respectively. These 


10. Vide Folio 124'> “ 5T?[I 

«iRpnw nHiHsqrai: etc. ” 

a. Vide Folio 124i> ff— “ ‘ 

gw i ?T«n g^ t i q i Tpi if^ qNi ?icTqrt5t»raFn#r^ 

imyrmfi:, ^ ?3ss!?ftKnw, h ^ . . . fiwiflftqtow 

etc.’" Vide also Folios 

71*^, 185** etc. for further allusions to Acaryacudamani. 

12. Vide Folio 125"—“ ‘ 51T3liq^#^fqiI fWlt spi# • 

g^4ifq new ii m m ^ wfqrfq d%®ft i 

sn?>4n^ 11’ ^tl ^ | | ^qAi|^ ^ ^^j|)K^^qll ||a;^ ‘ I 

?r^ % 5^ ^roi^^ ii’ 5 ^ 8T5T3?i 5> d%- 

sw«iFi: g g®iq«an!R, ’ 95^ ' 

ofOTaiFjff qftfJTST qt^tq^wii ’ 

*4w«4iiWll^qq|4lft I ?^4il«4IWWWiq^: I W ■•iiRkR) 

qj^id i|q(ida^<4 dl I etc. " Vide also Folios 9'>, 71''. 191"% 312"'', etc, for further 

allusions to Smartabhattacarya. 

13. Vide Folios 301"^ etc. 

Vide Folio 35“— (![?hT Vim. sjjl^ SRSRFFt, 

*Itf’. I fT*n ®*n?trR cPSIH^ I etc. vide also Folios 

44^, 49’‘, 54b 92 b^ 130, ,196'' etc. for further allusions tot the Pjthvicandrodaya. 

15. Vide Folio 77"— gwfsnq'insqJii^ g 

‘a^iwfefrtd — MqpifreR 

^qw»|id«l : I 3qqr^ ti^ l ^giq i dd wiqt di qdW I etc. Vide also Folios 

57\ 82% 254*^ etc, for further allusions to the Nirtiaydmrta and its author. 

16. Several other authors (e.g. Anantabhatta on Folios T?’’ etc.) and works 
(e.g. the NfsimhapTasada on Folios 259^ etc.) are found to be criticised occasion- 
ally. 

17. Folios 9^ 14% 36/ 38“% 40% 53% 57*% 59% 64% 66ff, 75% 79*% 99“. 103% 146% 178‘ 

( “ ffit gCTK4[tqqwyiww^irt td ^w pt ^ i w i i ” ) 

isoff.m* (“ 8[iw r ^tftqqwl^MHw%ifi* i vit E Wiiww 

qqpnt ww»nqi ipr i 

etc.’’), 204", 22», 230", 231", 233", 259", etc etc. 

18. Folios 191", 197", 204", 221", 226*, 256* ( “ d d tH ITfa 4 


14 . 


8 ' 
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two authors, the former of whom .las received the biggest number of blows, appear 
to be possibly oontemporaries of our author and it would, be worth while and inter- 
esting to settle their identity whan ? better MS of the Dvijarajodaya becomes 
available. 


The author's extensive int*’oductior in the MS reads as fellows 

ffesjjfet »rat II 1 II 


H^ n F OTin ^ oii; i 

ifRt wrH®! ft*nsg 'i ^ ii 

^Rf ^ ! g|%R 5ii«}^ 

^5^5 — 

n^sfiRR^i*flrf2^gorat ^5*9% wif^ ii ^ ii 

fl>^«iwi.4iiil ai?id n l|[il» i: I 

5%: ^SPI^ fwg; ii y ti 

rw^«iniiiS4iiwr gf : ii ^ ii 

’f: ^r?r3r(!ft)'”«W?RWI3T:l 

?lfta<MR5B(lft^: II «, Ii 

19 

«>sg* sp^nt i 

^ ii -t ii 

9RR%li^aR^: I 

^^I5<®>ira»w5is3>al 3PR113RI gft II ^ II 

»Tr>ftT«ft»?iggfns?Tn% w fi a an fe sfd i yia i H . i 

dwi^) «HPr 'fwfei iift: in* ii 

Jiura^ siftifefew> sitisf! I 


sife'n^’KWWTrf^.st. ^npi%?.npapt aiwa^jproww snumis^: 

H|&<?^lft«Wl?ir«l%«(g»ll^M^^ I etc. ’* ) 302*. 3u4*. 

307* etc. 

19. Lacuna are visible in the MS at these placea 
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filWOTW 

iRt5^ II '»'! II 

?R?5are«n^ 5t%*fr3R 

f^: ^fifeaiSKTHtot; ?RI: I 

’snanj; <lf*» fIstfsWH: JRil^— 

%TWt g^: IM^ II 


TO #5^51 SfggCcJRJJpnWIW: I 

ftf!>n^qaT5K: II IV II 

?W «Rp:4f ssr^2«i^ 5iRpi5pra^ I 

5T SHrif II 'i^ II 

<WW«W|lfH(clH ^ JTjrSRI^ I 

3njsi*JW«l4<ini^ jf: 5ireRrat»wtg%Ji: ii n 
s ^*r*ilg*'3K!Sii^<it f^majtftnfRjratw ?ri: i 
^ ^ii<;wg< i w i r»«<i sraif ii ii 

'ijn^idi^lyiidls^r ^ i 

n i-c ii 

rffMiftKinj ai?w f^af^f^R i 

« '7T3Ji«(ff<Mfl<?^'iI ftsTPf wsg n 1 '. II 

’ip5»ng«jT ii[t4^y^yiw ag? gg: ii ii 

ti4fi5-<i'>iwi <fil5 I 

515 :^ j% ^:fwii>C?i?%^g#: II H 'I II 

*itg: saaigiliiftasRHig, I 

f^ft^+1^3 ^ sfia*ng 4*ft<qgw gal agjr 11 11 

eElftaaiyHf4HW*£Tl(ia^ri!HHrWia«<l<W sp: I 

3g?a??f5Tsi^ftfRTWi«TOi atmag^ II II 

3T«'>«gg«s5!^tf?f^(a:) a^ n f'O^ ng ga i ft ^ a ; 1 
wni«(ir*lsf!l g gwiWfi^ ii 11 

«Wi»r»Ti>i5Wft «i?gwg: «pa ^ iga^ %g[: 1 

sniifit g#Tft gwpfl aia>ifi?jEftgag**Jf gg; 11 11 

(Verses 26-29 continue the praise of this el»i and of his city gajg?. ) 


gfggp?5i gs'griSiwa’srg^ n ii 


20. The correct reading probably is 1^ glSRI^. 
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%r4nfr3R[^ f5«t?5R^ t 

ftpg: SPT^ 51% 

?TtJn^i%np5m.*I^J|T 53 : II II 

(Verses 31-38 eulogise this J[R%555^ in various ways.) 

?ra5f ^ SW^ STcts^zt 
njrt ^ t’irw. 1 
5ri(5g «p? 5CT?: 5 ( ta[K^ q[a 4 r- 
tr}5nw%5R!s*i%5i»T!m: n ^ < 11 

an^pi ^:5q?re«5qR?ntent W% crai^vJi •'^.rf«n^ 11 h n 
?iPri jRift 3jfra; a«5«n; ^iai%%% 1 
fwift *13 a(5:^iRWfl%ftff: II '*0 II 


The most complete chapter colophons read as follows :"~ 






iim s^rc 11 0 11 

(-Folio 56* ) or siUf 0Hft?WW: JraW: II 0 II 

( -FoUo 251* ). 


Evidently the woik \va:> written under the patronage of a chieftain named 
Dvarakadisa. I>v^arakanatlia or l>v^rakendra who was head of a loyal line surnamed 
Caturdharika i - Cliaudhari), belonging to the Ka6yapa Golra and Brahmaija by 
caste. Tile headquarters of this royal line appear to be at different times at the 
places named probably as Koraspura, Udumbarahara, Devapura and Candrcijiura 
which were all situated near each other not far from the right bank of the Ganges 
somewhere in the vicinity of Brahmavarta ( -- Bithoor ) , then included in the Kanauj 
district of tlxe Doab region. The names of the sdons of this line are given by the 
author in the order an^ff^oEf — (son)~~3rq«?rW (descendant) (son) 

^4K«r (son) — (son) — (son). Siru is said to have discarded a royal 
grant from King Cadela ( == a king of the Chandel dynasty ?) while each of his ten 
younger brothers accepted similar ones for themselves, liis descendant Jagannatha 
is said to have recovered forcibly his paternal estates abdicated by Saru and since 
taken possession of by other kings. These myths and those concerning the shifting 
of headquarters by the various scions of the line appear to be genuine. I leave it to 
scholars engaged in local historical research in U. P., Cj^xscially to those residing near 
Cawnpore or Kanauj, to identify this royal line and the places mentioned by the 
author on the basis of these myths, if possible. 

In Verses 4 and 5 the author glorifies his two gurus named respectively San- 
kara Bhatta and Raraakr^a at whose feet he appears to have taken his lessons in 
various S^kras. Of these, Sahkara Bhatta, who is again alluded tq in Veiae 37, 
is described as proficient par excellence in Purvamim^sa. I^aniniya VySkaiana, 
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Nyaya-Vai6e§ika, Sfihkhya, Vedanta and Sahitya and as author of some commen- 
taries or Nibandhas on Dharma on which our author relied mainly while compos- 
ing the Dvijaraj^ydaya. This Saijkara’Bhatta can with utmost justification be iden- 
tified with his renowned namesake of Benares who was younger son of Jagadguru 
NSrayaija Bhatta and father of Nilakantha Bhatta and composed several important 
works on Purvamimaihsa, Dharmai^stra, etc. Our author cites^^ under the title 
* Guravab ’ or ' Gurucaraipab ' se\^eral views and passages many®^ of which I was able 
to locate in our Institute’s MSS of the Dvaitanimaya composed by this Sankara 
Bhatta. Hence the identity under question is confirmed beyond any shadow of 
doubt. 

Our author’s other guru Ramakrsaja is described as a very efficient teacher of, 
or author of an important volume on, Logic and as highly conversant with Smrti 
or DharmaiSavStra literature. For want of definite details and corroborative evidence 
it is difficult to identify him with any of his namesakes with precision. He is, 
however, probably not identical with Ramakroa Bhatta, who was elder brother of 
Sankara Bhatta and father of Kamalakara Bhatta, as the title Bhatta is not applied 
to his name and he is eulogised here after Sankara Bhatta. I cannot say if he is 
or not identical with Ramakp^oa Efifc^ta, also called Ramakp^ria Nyayalankara- 
bhattacarya, who is known to have composed some commentaries on Sulap^i's 
Nibandhas and other Dharma^stra works -and is assigned by P. V. Kane approxi- 
mately to Sankara Bhatta’s age.^^ 

Our author’s own name is Dhirctsvara Misra. He came of a Kanyakubja 
Brahmana family belonging to the Sarjdilya Gotra and was son of twie Devasarman 
MiSra. So far as the MS goes he does not appear to mention specifically his date 
and original and current places of residence. Still the trend of evidence goes to 
locate him at Benares almost definitely. In the first place he received his tuition 
from a celebrated MaharL^tra Patxjita of Benares. Further, he abundantly displays 
his intimacysf' with the customs of Mahara^trians which for a northerner was pos- 


21. K. g., tlie Dvaitamrnaya, the Nir^ayacandrika, the Dhetrmaprakasa, the 
^ruddhakalpasara and its com., the Mtmdmsdbalaprakasa, the Vidhirasdyanadu§cn^, 
the Sdstradilnkdprakd^a clc. mentioned by Aufrecht and Kane. 

22. E.g. Folios 42“, 91“. 122^ 219«, 220«, 229“, 230\ 258“, 261“, 264“, etc. 

23. E. g., Vide Folio 264"- “ ‘ 

cTift awt% I i^fej^sdraiwt- 

g I ’ etc., etc.”^Cf.— “ %!t 

3T«n% i ^ ^s- 

i i — a % 

g 1^4 #g8H^ II FoUos lO"-!!* of our InsUtute's MS 


No. 5619 dated Samvat 1696 of lire DvvaUanir^ya. It is a pleasure to note that 
Principal J. R. Gharpure is publi^ing very soon a critical edition of this import- 
ant work of Safikara BhaUa. 

24. History oj Dharmaidstra, Vol. I, Pp. 729“ ff. The works ascribed to him 
are the Srdddhddivivekakaumidi, the Mddhoviyasdroddhdra, etc. and he is plac^ 
about 1575-1600 A.c. 

25. E. g.. \Hde Folios 106^^^' ^ 

■*(: ^ etc.," 111“ 


3 iTfi nawyww i n n i nwRgro^^stfesnetc..” 111*“.. .twr 


etc.. 
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able in that age only at a place lihe Benares where wveral reputed Mah&iSi^pa 
Psuxiita families have teen residing for centuries. The fact of his recei\ang patron- 
age from a mofussil chieftain need not be taken to go against hi« residence at 
Benares since ro^^al patrons from all parts of India aie known to havT munificent^' 
encouraged renowned Papditas teyiding iu that premier holy city and seat of learn- 
ing to compose monumental Sanskrit works in various ages. 

Possibly the latest among the wwks died our author is the KM^nttva 
eicccwitfSti which wavS composed by Rajdiui^tha a nr of Jagadgun' 

Narayana Bhatta. in 1620 A.c.^* Hence the Dvijurajodayu must have bt n com* 
posed after 1620 a.c. As the author nowhere alludes to Nilaknjlha BhattBt the 
second son of Sankara Bhatta- «ny of his celebrated Mavnkhas. be appears 

to Ix^ an earlier disciple of his Gum and >cnim t<> Nilakantha Bhatta manj < f whose 
important work are known to have bet^n compost'd before 1615 A.C.’^^ The Drijn 
rajodaya can therefore be reasonably assumed to be comp^>(' ' '^•me time alxait 

1630 A.c. 

It is, howT\er, a great mystery that th<' Dvijarujudayd nowhcf'^* appears to 
allude distinctly to Kamalakara Bhatta or to his monumental Siwuvashidhu which 
liad Ix'en composed as early a- 1612 a.c.-*' and deals aimfvst with the same subject. 
On a comparison of the treatments of some identical \i\pics in t! e iw'o works my 
impression w^as that our authoi was certainly not unfiimiliar with Kamalfikiira 
Hhatta’s woik. It is not \tnUkely that his non-nwntion of the latter is ddiberate 
in view of the jealousy and nvalr\ which have bt'cn detected"’ to exist between 
Kantalakara Bhatta and his rousif> Xllakaiitha Bhatta, a son of our author's Guru, 
and which might have already originated even during tlic Gurua life time. How' 
ever, my attempts to identify .some of the views attributed by our author to ' Naviiia 
dak.sii>at>':ih ■ and ' I>aksinatyasistammanyah ' with those in the Ninu^ytisindhu 
did not succeed except ix>ssibly in one or two cases. It is iilso likely that the tcTm 
Navinadalo>u>at>'ah ’ is used by our autlior collertit ely for sonu' authors probably 
including Kamalakara Bhatti* 

The author’ display of In,. prtMiaency »n S yrikarann and hhrvnimirriajhwe ' is 


26. Vide b\tl !0 29’ I wa-s able to trace o\tt all these cited passages on Kedins 

333*’. etc. of our Institute's MS ^ dated Saka 1607 H>85 a.c.) No. 3414 o? he 

Kahtattvaviveemm composed by Raghunatlw Bhatta. 

27. Vide Verse 2 of its conclusion I 

^ 11 ” ‘ Folio .368'’ of the alxivc-mentioned Mb 


■No. 3^144 of the S. O. Instil Ue, Ujjain). 

28. P. V. Kank ; Hht*ny o\ Dhanna>(~i>fra, Vol. 1. P. 110. 

29. Ibid, P. 437. 

30. Ibid, P. 440. 


31 Vide " s»^g 51^ I 

jpn II ’siraNt# i «ms54 gBft ii 

It liwii|%wwnsi|it«{wi^rtll I ft gt i ql ftl %(Rt : II ” ^<ti% 

^ flwntigqtewl itf etc. ' (-FoUo 4on. 

32. Vide, lor instance, his ruthless criticism of an author “ tlWIW 


ft a «RW»nFBI«|ilir% ‘ 

’iiHWJfliiwitwwi Ejmmnrt srarit *» etc. <— foKo m* 


•IWfliTW- 
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conspicuous at many spaces in the work. Yet by far the predominating feature 
of the work ia his admirable proficiency in NySya which is con^icuous dn almost 
every line of the same. Vide, for instance, the opening pOTticm of the main work— 


I a??! 

fiNtJWpmt Itm =5r i asf ^iw 

a[i^ftwwwfigt) ! 1 ‘ 51^ Jirar: ur ^rf^nRra^ 

^N«fts«Ji(^RfPr ST'^flturaBf «n^t 

SRwn^: fwftfT I ?reJt cRScFtae^ra^i 5Ri:?tj#fi 'tjCTi g ^qluira: ’ I ST 
um f& 5wifiiwl^'!iflrf^iw*nwwii4 . 1 sj^i 

nm: I w, 5R5Pr4k?n55ifiwRn5rf^: m 1 ' 5Rt??i uwi: 5 ^ 

etc.” (—Folio 4^ff), or his subsequent definitions etc.- SWR^TH. • 
?W qq*p5ta<4kt5pn5jft3TO#<ni^l?!>IJl etc.” -Folio 76''). " an? ?ig; I g 

^<^RRaOn^l?PfI^(^S5t*I^'IlfM?4, ^ etc. ’’ 


( — Folio 8^), etc. I am inclined to take the author’s extravagant use of Nyaya 
in the work as probably the main cause of its hindrance and a bar to its popularity. 

Anyhow, this factor furnishes us with a very adequate clue to our Dhireivara 
Mirra’s identity with Dhire^ Mi^ra who was one of the gurus of Nllakantha Catur- 
dhara, the well-known commentator of the Mahdbhmata, and taught him Logic. 
r>niakaii?tha alludes to this Dhire^a Mi^ra at numerous places in his various works, 
but the following passages may be cited here as most pertinent — 


^ qtenirriRiH ' ^ ^ 

ftat ftwrwW 5j: w i gwd i 11 “i 11 

fWmfT: I etc.” { -Conclusion of the BharatabhaveuTtpa 
on the ^SnUi/anxm, Poona, 1939, P. 754), “ ^ 

5JW«fr^ ?ft45TRra»n% 1 «ft^5iliiwsr 

'hPwRwSiiA ^ %'3ri# ^ gws^r aw wci: gspg n etc.” 

( — Candusion of Nllakajutha’a Rudianumamsa, a com. on the Rudras^asmhgraha. 
Folio 22*‘ of MS No. 6182 of the cx)ra. in the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain), 


etc. A verse 9*1: ' ” 

is repeated by Nilalkantha at several places in his Bharatabhdvadipa. The descrip- 
tion • Purvapurusau ’ here probably suggests that the two gurus Dhlre^ Mi^ra 
and N&rfiyatjatirtha-'^ ^^’<eTe already much advanced in age when Nllakaijtha set his 
hand to the composition of the gigantic commentary whidi had certainly been 
finished long before 1687 \.cM Thus the dates are quite in agreement with the 


33. Vide P. K. OooE's paper in the now extinct Mimdmsd-Prakaia, Vol. III. 
No. 6, Pp. 66-71, for the id^tification of this Narayanatirtha with the author of 
the BkdffabkdfdfirakJtiikd. 

31. This (>= Saka 1600) is the date of a MS of the com. Vide Catalogue oj 
I'criigtya Sdhitya Pari^at (Calaitta, 1935), P. 91. 
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identity suggested by me. Furtha*. it is in consonance with the pedigrees that 
Nllakantlia, a contemporary of GagSbhatta, should be grand*disdple of Gaga^ 
bhatta's grand-unde. , 

Another verse ;|q|^ I St^t !ffWt 

fWig<57 f4: It or fjjf giJUt II 

occurring in Nilakajjtha’s intoductions to the Sid}hipanfm and the Vamparvm, 
probably shows that Dhare^a MiSra, lately settled at Benares where Ntlaka^tha 
received his education and composed most of hi.s vorks originally haileJ from a 
place called Hanurapura. This place is probably identical with Kamirpur, a district 
towTj originally belonging to the Bundelkhand and now in the Jhansi Di^dakm of 
U. P. The town was quite dose to the Hamirpur Road railway station on the lately 
dismantled Cawmporc- Banda line of the (i. I. V. Railway, 51 miles from Banda 
and not far from the banks of the Jumna. I had myself i)aid a cursoiy' viJt tc 
this place several years ago and am pcisonally aware of the e.xislence there to this 
day of several orthodox families of the Kanaujia Briihniana romminuu wtiidi 
our author Dhire^vara Mi^ra oelonged. 



MISCELLANEA 

NARAYANA-GAON PLATES OF SINDA GOVAMNA ; SAKA 933 

These plates whidi are published here for the first time, were found in the 
posaessioti of a Mohainedan gentleman, Raja Mahamad Mohidin by name, of 
Narayaaja-gaon, near Junnar, in the Poona district of the Bombay Presidency. He 
i^eports to have acquired them from one Tajan, a farmer from the same village, 
who discovered them while ploughing his field near an ancient dargah. The former 
brought them to the notice of Rao Bahadur V, A. Bambakdekar, who after decipher- 
ing them partly read a short paper about their contents before the 23rd Annual 
Meeting! of the Bharata Itihasa Sarh^dhaka Maj)dala, Poona, held on the 7th June 
1936. These plates were also shown to Prof. Dalto Waman Potdar, the enthusiastic 
secretary of the Mandala, about the s-ame time, who had prepared very careful 
notes regarding them. These notes were revised by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 
the Director General of Arch<eology in India, who supplied Prof. PIotdiAr, another 
sliort note (Pf historical and topographical interest, for publication in the Quarterly 
journal of the Mandala. For several reason.^ these notes and the paper by Rao 
Bahadur Bambardekai were never publi.shed and the plates remained into oblivion 
till recently when another grant of tlu* same dynasty w'as found and edited else- 
where.'-' Tlie original plates cannot l^e traced now, but in view of the importance 
of the inscription they bear, this grant is edited here from the excellent photographs 
retained by Rao Bahadur Bambardekah. In writing this article we have been 
fortunate in being able to make use of all the material above referred to, for whidi 
our best thanks are due to Prof. I\>tdar and Rao Baliadur K. N. Dikshit, for his 
valuable m»les w^hich have been utilised here in full. 

The set consists of two plates only, each of which measures 3^ " broad and 6i" 
high. At the top of each plate there is a round hole about -4" in diameter, through 
w4iich a copper-ring, 2*5" in diameter and about -3" in thickness, passes^ and holds 
iliem together. The ends of this ring have been flattened for the socket of a seal, 
which, if it had any, cannot be traced, llie rims of the plates have been thickened 
or raised to protect the inscription. Both the plates are inscribed on their innei 
sides' only and the wTiling consists of 33 lines, of which ,18 appear on the first plate 
and the remaining 1.5 on the secx>nd plate. It is in an excellent state of preserva 
lion. Tilt- plates together wilii the ring, weigh 48^ tolas. 

The characters are of the Nagari type of alphabet, and arc regular for tlie 
period in which the plates were issued. There is nothing noteworthy about their 
forms except for a few individual letters like Kha in lines 12 and 17, which appear 
to be in a transitory stage. As regards orthograj^iy it may be pointed out that 
Va is almost always used for Ba : and the consonant followed by r is always dupli- 
cated. 

The language of the inscription, witli the exception of the imprecatory’ verses 
appt^aring between lines 23-32, is Sanskrit prose. It is not grammatically correct 
and the most conspiaious mistake is the name of the donee, which is given in the 
genetive case, instead of in the dative, as required by the rules of grammar. 

The object of the inscription is to record the gift of the village Byhat (Larger) 
Avasari, by Govamna Raja,-’ st>n of Yuddhamalla Raja, of the Sinda lineage. The 
donee w'as a brahmin Narana (probably a corrupt form of the name Narayaiia), 
son of Bappaiya Bhafta, who is described as a resident of the village Manjari. He 

1. See B, /. S. M, Quarterly, XVII. p. 48. 

2. MiRASHi and Dikshit, “ An incomplete grant of Sinda Adityavarman ” 
Saka 887. Epigraphia Jndica, XXV, p. 164 ff. 

3. This name can also be read as Bhawamna in the text ; but Govana is 
chosen here as it is oonunonly noticed in inscriptions. 
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belonged to the Bharadwaja-^o/ra and was a student of the Bahvrca-iakha (ol the 
Rgveda). To him the viJlage vi^s granted with certain rights and as a * Bh&ffatim*, 
(or obtaining merit for himself, his father, gfand>father and the great>grand‘father 
by the donor. The boundaries of this donated village have been specified in lines 
17*20, as Khadaka Vahin>^ to the east, a mountain to the south and a river run* 
ning through tamarind trees towards tlio north. 

The grant was made by Govaihna, while residing in Jamviitou)tuha on the 
auspicious cfciy of a smikrarti, on the 11th day in the dark>half of the nK)nth of 
Asoya (Aivina)^ in the year 933 ^ expressed in numencr'l dgures only,); th? 
cyclic year then was Virodhakrt. This date* corresponds reguli..!) wiih W ine^'day, 
26tli September, a.d. 1011. According to the solar reckoning the entered the 
asterism of Tula, on this tithi, and if was therefore a saiiikranti day (tula-saihkranti; 
as stated in the inscriptiem. 

About Gosaitina, nothing more is stated in the present anrord, except iha: 
he W'as the son of Yuddlia-malia, and that he belong#»d to the : da lineage. Fitm 
the simple inruda^ borne both by his father and himself, it is clear Uiat they were 
some feudatory cliieftains. As regards the Sinda-vamsa. to which he belonged at 
lention may be drawn to the grant of Sinda Adityavarman, published recently," 
which goes to establisli the rule of a branch of the Sinda dynasty in the vicinit\ of 
Junnar in the Ptxina district. As tiie places mentioned in this inscription are also 
from the P(Hjna districi as shown t)elow, it remain; undoubted that the donor of the 
piescni plates also bekaiged tc? the same branch of the Sindas to which Adityavarma\ 
belonged. The aforementioned grant of Adityavarman was issued in v^ka 887, while 
the present plates are dated f>aka 933. It is clear therefore that the rule of the 
Sindcas lasted in the territory near Juiuiar, at least till the early half of the lllh 
century a.u. At thd present state of our knowledge it is rK)t jwsssible to aJCertain 
the exact relatiorifsliip between Adityavarman and Govarhna, tlie donor of these 
plates, from whose reign they are separated by about 46 years. But calculating a 
reign of roughly 25 years for eacli person that .succeeded Adityavarman, it seems 
probable tliat at least two generations must have intervened between these two 
rulers. Yuddha-rnalla, the father of the donor, may have thcrehxre been a grand* 
son or great -grand-son of Adityav^arman, though it must be admitted that there is 
nothing indicative of this relationship in lire formal description the present plates. 

Besides fuinishing the name of a row ruler ol a later date, from the Sinda 
family of Junnar. these plates give us interesting information. It is regarding the 
taxes mentioned in it. Three dai^iQlas accrue to the ruler, Nikshepa i.e., Uciisure 
trove (ii) Kumarisahasrarii (iii) Gohavari, and in addition to these another tax 
called Tamka. Excluding all the.«e taxes, the income from the other taxes w'as 
to be given to the Grama- Bhafta (re. the donee). The passage referring to these* 
taxes is somewhat difficult to interpret satisfactorily. 

Kumari-siahasiarii, on the authority of Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, probably 
refers to a thousand stems of the medicinal plant called Kumari (Marathi Kurlv^ar- 
phod : Bengali — Ghfta-Kumart ; Hindi Chi-Kuhvrar ; Bot. Aloe Vera.). As regards 
tJohavari, he has called our attention to the expression “ A-pusjpa-k^ira*sand6ha " 
occurring m copper-plate grants, and refers to it as a kind of tax. G6havSri, may 
probably refer to another vegetable plant of the same name in modem Marithi 
(Sanskft — Gowraiji ; Tamil — Kotha-avarakkai ; Telugu — Gonichikudu ; Bot. Cynto- 
psis phraloides) . In the same strain Taiyika, may also refer to some tax on pat* 

4. It may be pointed out that the month of Ah’hta is still called A$d, in 
modem Gujaiati. 

5. POLAi, Indian Ephemeiis, Vd. Ill, p. 25. 

6. MlRASHi and Dikshit, *' An incon^ete grant of Sinda Adityavarman " 
Epigraphia In^a. Vol. XXV, p. 164 flf. 
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tures, the word being derived from the Sanskrit Tpja meaning grass, and called 
'Tbi)» in MarSt^. 

The meaning of the passage, where^ these taxes occur, as we have already stated, 
is somewhat obscure. It seems surprising to see that such petty taxes referring to 
the vegetable kingdom should have been referred to in a copper-plate grant. Other 
possible alternative, at least for the second named tax, may be suggested by inter- 
preting the word as " Kumari-sahasam *' and by translating it as standing for a 
penalty for * outraging the modesty of a virgin.’ In this connection it may be pointed 
out that this item is mentioned in the list of punishable crimes, among many others, 
in a recently published grant (B) of Pfthvicandra Bhoga^akti," as also in the re- 
cently edited Baroda Museum grant of Silahara Aparajita.^ In the present case 
this interpretation seems to be likely, but this does not throw any light on the 
other two taxes, viz., GoliavSri and Tai)ika, the meaning of which is still uncertain. 

As regards the boundaries of the donated village mentioned this grant, Khatiaka- 
vahipya, which was to the eastern side of it, appears to be a simall streamlet which 
passes through a rocky ground, the word Khadaka corresponding to the modem 
word of the same name in Marathi meaning rock. The modem equivalent of these 
two teims would be something like Khadaka-Ohol, the last being the corrupt form 
of the original Sanskrit word Vahmya. 

The donated village was bounded by a mountain on the south and by another 
streamlet which flowed through cinca (tamarind) trees on the north. The village 
is stated to have a HastinikS on the west. This word, the meaning of which is 
uncertain, according to Rao Bahadur. K. N. Dikshit, corresponds to or may be 
styled as an “ Elcfrfiant Way or pass,” through the ^hats, which still form a cons- 
piatous landmark on the way to the village Manchar. 

As regards the geographical namr$ all the places mentioned in these plates are 
to be found in the Poona district, in the vicinity of Junnar. Avasari, the donated 
village, which is called Brhat Avasari in the inse-ription, evidently refers to the 
village Avasari in the Khed taluka about 3 miles to the south-east of Mandiar. 
There are two villages of the same name almost equi-distant from Manchar called 
Avasari (Buzurg) and Avasari (Khurd) separated from each other by a few fur- 
longs. But the villages answering to the description in the plates seems to be 
Avasari Buzurg, for theie are still some tamarind tree forests to the north of it 
and a small rivulet mnning from thd east of the village which after a short course 
joins the watershed of the Ghod river. The name of Avasari Khurd would corres- 
pondingly be Laghu- Avasari. as distinguished from the other \dllage. Manjari which 
is described the place of residence of the donee, is now represented by Manjarivadi, a 
small hamlet 2 miles east of Ava«iri Buzurg. .fembutuha, from where the donor 
is stated to have isvsued this grant, is undoubtedly Jambut, a village 13 miles to the 
N. IL of Avasari Buzurg. It is situated on the southern banks of the river Kukdi 

TEXT.o 

FIRST PLATE, INNER SIDE 

1 9ff“' w fmra:. su ft- 
^ ^ 

3 (^) 

4 Wt %- 

^ 5 ( 5 ^ 


7. Epi. Ini.. XXV, p. 225 ff. 

8. Gaore, Impartmt Inscriptions from the Batoda State, p 58 (Grant A). 

9. From photographs of the platesL 10. Expressed by a symM. 

11. For As^yo, see above footnote 4, 
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7 Jl^!I Mtfl^CTSRl- . 

8 91^ SHUPW f^(q[)l^- 

10 fina^ i i 'MMwftft - 

11 WRI SflRSra^t^ a( w )lTO- 

12 ^trea[(>r)aRiCl“ ar(*rr)wi siR- 

13 <ii¥Jr“ «f(«)^a*KS5R»r f(?)- 

14 ajwft nm; 4tl9- 

15 maifs: 

16 rT; »IS^ 5(?ri: [ I f ^ 

17 #n Slww: I aw ’a- 

18 ?WT%W: ?%5l q4a: 

SECOND PI. ATE. INNER SIDE 

19 ffe^BTI 3TI^ 

20 

21 iiH^ ifeam aia- 

22 ) > l^'- 

23 fJiiftmsw 

24 «ltqsi3<irw“ ^- 

25 a: a«fl4TO^a (a:) 

26 aiw^TOTOiw II a 

27 gw g^ ITJI^: ( ) WPClft- 

28 fir: a?a aw «Rt gfiiww 

29 aw aw 913 (ag) n want al- 
so antwat i^ag*Kr(im)ia- 

31 iwJ* ssjaapnfti fitmt- 

32 3IW& % (f)Sr: II II l^wa- 

33 ^11^*“ II 

(Late) V. A. BAMBARWiKAK®^ and Moreshwak G, Dikwiit. 


12. Read Brahmacmm. 13. Read Brahnuma Ndrayariaya, 

14. Read Bhaffo-sutaya. 

15. There is a sign, which is probably meant for an amnbosika. Read Paryanta. 

16. Read Rcjanymya. 17. Metre of this and the next vtTfW- Anusfubh, 

la Read §a?thijh varsa. . ^ , 

19. A floral device between the pair of da>^4^^ 

20. Another floral deviof, indicating the termination of the record. 

21. 1 1 have to record with deep sornow that Rao Bahadur V. A, BAMBARDiKAK 
passed away in February 1943 ; He was instrumental in securing the i^tes e^ted 
above and had read a papex on the same before the B. I. S. Mandala. At his re- 
quest I undertook to edit them, and it is very much to be regretted that he did not 
live to see this article publishedL In him we have lost a good critical schi>lar.l 
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KAYASTHA 

In the NIA, I, pp. 740-3 Mm. P. V. Kane has given a succint review of the 
history of the Kayastha as borne out by literature and historical records. He 
concludes after an examination of Smrtis, Dramas, I^vyas, Inscriptions and other 
literature that the Kayastha was originally an official entrusted with state or 
public writing work.” 

To the bitter castigation ol the Kayastha noted by Mm. Kane from Usanas, 
Yaj^avalkya and Kalhana, I may add the satires of K^emendra in his Kalavilasa* 
and the Narmamala.- Canto 5 of the KaEvilasa is devoted to Moha or cheating 
in a subtle form and its manifestation in the words and writing of the Kayastha 
(si. 1. Kayasthanam mukhe ca lekhe ca). The canto itself is styled Kayastha 
carita, opens with a description of the Kayasthas and their unscrupulous ways, 
then enumerates 16 kalas or tricks of cunning whicli they display in their work 
and then narrates a fanciful legend of the Kayasthas as tale-bearers and obstacles 
to others' betterment. From the initial description we .see that their deceit resided 
both in their mouths and their documents (si. 1). From si. 2 wc gather that at 
the magic-act of the Kayasthas, a whole fieldfu! of ripe corn-produce would dis- 
appear, From ^1. 4, we know that they would impose exhorbitant tines (Ptthu- 
darujanipata) , that they were nightmares of accounts, (gapanagananapisaca), and 
I hat they went ab(mt with the badge of their trade, the Bhurja leaves in which 
they wrote (Bhurjadhvaja). In si. 0, reference is made to their being unreliable. 
In the next verse, we see the picture of the earth shedding tears at the tyranny of 
these knights of pen and ink (kalamagra nigatamajjl etc.). ^>1. 8 tells us of the 
fantastic markings which they made and confounded people with (Ahka nyasaili 
vi^amaib) ; the siune crooked markings in the Bhurja leaves arc again mentioned 
in si. 10. By a men' erasing of a simple slioke, they made ‘haves’ into ‘have 
nots ’ (RcklEmatra vin^4at, etc.). 

In the next section, sis. 12-17, 16 secret tricks of their trade (Gudhakalas) are 
iMUimerated ; a few of them are not clear and a few probably contain reference to 
more than one trick. 

1. Crooked writing (so that they might read it as they pleased). 2. Erasing 
of all marks. 3. Salataprave^a^hgrahalokakala -obscure. 4. Showing an excess 
of expenditure, 5. Putting up list of dues to l>e received yet. 6. lYitting up ex- 
aises for not lianding over receipts. 7. Cooking up of balance. 8. Elating up of 
the entire collections. 9. Hiding the produce of the land. 10, Showing wastage and 
loss in the produce. 11. KrayanEpaLh bharaipailcaE.- Obscure. 12. The K. M. 
text reads here ^ I ^ ® verse in the author’s 

Narmamala shiows, etc.-', and means using up funds and stores as bala and 

staying allo\wances. 13. As u last resort, the very destniction of the Bhurja docu- 
ments. 

The last section i^ laki-n up by a funny story of a poor devotee of Siva whom 
^iva is alx>iit to bles- with a b(K>n. Suddenly Siva feels one of his skulls pressing 
him. On being asked privately why it pressed, tlic skull tells Si\'a that if Siva 
blessed the vserv^ant with a boon, the servant would rK^ longer serxe. The clever- 
ness of the skull tempts Siva to ask the skull about its history, and out comes the 
information that in life, it was the skull of a Kayastha ! Siva blesses the poor 

1. Kavyatmld Gucch4ikii I, Pp. 59-63. 

2. Dekopadeia and Nartnanuiia Kashmir Texts, 40, 1923. 

3. NarmamSa. I. 117 . I 3IW fiNl- 

•IWR3 : SP: II 
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dev^otee and casts off the skull. Would that all masters treat in like maimer the 
ear-biting departniental reptiles ! 

To this same theme of Kay^astha, IC§eiAendra devotes again a whole minor 
poem of his, the NarmamSla. Kalhaaja notes in ihe Rajatarangm'i tlie domination 
and tyranny of the Kayasthas in more than one reign and records also the attempts 
of some kings to put them down. According to K$emendra’s Narmamalu, Kashmir 
was suffering from them till the time of Ananta (a.d. 1028) and that Ananta com 
pletely rid the administration of these (41s. 3-4). 

K^emendra first starts with a legendary story of the Kaync .hi* being the in- 
carnation of the accountant (Gananapati) of the Asuras, bom with the eml.eiif of 
ink and pen (41. 16). On earth, he w'as the offspring of a butcher and a potter’s 
wife ; a butcher, perhaps, because of his unscrupulous nature and a potter’s wife, 
perhaps, because she sits with tincture and stick to draw lines on the pottery. 
Both in the Kalavilasa and the Narmamala, Ksemendra uses the worst word to 
describe the Kayastha ; he called the Kayastha ' excreta ' (Sakrt^ia. iva —Kali. V. 
45 and Purii§air iva — ^Narma, I. 22). Among the accessories of his job are ink, pen, 
a bag of Bhurja leaves and al pair of scisscxrs to cut itie leaves (25). He is a 
domestic manager (Prapa grhakrtyam. 32). His friend is the Niyogin who went 
out on his duty (Karyadutam niyoginam 43). The Grhakrtyadhipati was also called 
Mahattama (60), and the Niyogin went out as his agent to plunder the templesu 
A highly competent rogue is made by them the Paripdlaka of a temple (55-6). 
The Paripalaka is followed by the Lekhddhikartn (74), one who would be stretching 
one hand for the money and go on writing with the other (78). Gaiijadivirar the 
next link in this chain, is then exposed. The Niyogin’s punishment comprehended 
starvation of cattle and breaking open and destroying houses (122); some of the 
attendants of the prime Kayasthavatara are called Dvarabhafljaka, iWiumaketu and 
Grholmuka, Erasing accounts and equalising expenses with income are then referred 
to _( 133-135) . The last type of Kayastha described in Ch. I here is the Grama- 
divira. Ksemendra's exclamation in I. 146 is strikingly modem : “ O, the all- 
successful ink ! O, the all-mighty pen ! " 

3TSt I 

The ntojor part of Ch. II is taken up wnth a ruthless exposing of the morals of 
the wives of these upstarts. Towards the end Ksemendra draws the picture of ibe 
court-accountant, with pen struck up at his ear, and hand full with Bhurja leaves. 
The agents of this Asthdna-divira are called ‘ Bhurja BhqUas who specialise in 
bribe-taking. In its next, the last, chapter, a much coarser attack on the KSyasthas 
is launched. 

The rich details of K?emendra’s satire give us scope to envisage the whole 
range of administration over which the Kayastha or Kirata^ or Divira ran amok 
in his bigger xnanifeslatiotns as officers and lesser forms as agents and clerks. The 
iconography of the Kayastha painted here, ink, pen, bag of leaves and scissors, 
emphasise his writing job ; the tricks and details of havoc played by him show 
him as the keeper of documents, managing institutions and collecting revenues. The 
Grhakrtyadhipati is the prime Kayastha ; the Niyogin is his mobile oontaa-oflker ; 
Parip^akas were his appointees for the management of institutions ; Lekhakas arc 
the writers ; each village got its Grama-divira ; and at the Court also, he had his 
book-keeper, the Asthana-divira. Kayastha thus meant any government official or 
employee in general, and one in charge of revenues and accounts in particuiar. 


4. Tbe name Kirata is used by both K^emendra and Kalhapa. 
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The word K^yastha is discussed by Sri. B. Kakati of Gauhati in NIA, VI, 3, 
p. 49. He concludes that ‘‘ most probably it is a non-Aryan formation Sanskritised." 
Hie says : '' Its priniary meaning is «' a writer ’ — But though it is invariably 
associated with writing, there is nothing in the foamation to show any connection 
with it If looked upon as an 01 A Sanskrit word, its meaning would be something 
like staying in a body ' which is observed in its usual connotation of a writer.” 
Sri. Kakati then gives some Austric parallels having the sound-constituents Ka, ia 
or (d, and th and the vsense-set of marking, scratching and writing and com^ to the 
conclumon that Kayastha may well be a San^ritisation of a non-Aryan formation 
likV Kedatkoh. 

It is not known from history that at any time a foreign community of writers 
came to be employed for writing accounts. Secondly, Kaya in Sanskrit itself means, 
according to lexicons, a mark, I-aki§a or Anka.^ Two better known meanings of the 
Sanskrit word Kaya are ‘ Multitude ’ and ‘ Capital money — muladhana.’ Both these 
meanings of Kaya appear to me to be helpful to this discussion of the meaning of 
the word Kayastha. If Kaya is the Capital, the Kayastha may be the person who 
keeps it and its account. Aa meaning ‘ multitude ’ or ‘ corpus Kaya is on a par 
with its body-meaning synonym Sarira. Aya^ira and Vyayasarira meaning the 
corpus of income and expenditure are expressions used by Kautilya (Artha^stra 
II. 6.214). If a semantic enlargement is pos^le from the income to the agency of 
the income. Aya4arira or AyakSya may not be an absurd designation for a depart- 
ment of the government. Kaya can be as elastic as its English equivalent ‘ body ’ ; 
Kayastha which means a government official or an accountant or a clerk may well 
bo a person ” staying in the body,” i.e. one belonging to a departmient of the ad- 
ministration. 

V. IUghavan 


5. In Tamil, w'e have the word Kaya meaning scar-mark or wound : and 
Telugu has Ghaya. corresponding to the Mahratti word Ghaya, to be derived per- 
haps from GhUta. In Tamil literature, Kajm as wound occurs very late in Ute- 
rature. The earlier word Ka>^ in Tamil, Kao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri Pillai informs 
me, is different and means *b ^oe added to dishes." 
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Sammyabh^a-vijmna (in Hindi), by Dr. Babu Ram Saksena, M.A., a ’-ITT. Pub- 
lished by Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Prayag, S. 1999, pp. 256. 

This book marks an epoch in the History of Kindi literatrre, because for the 
first time in the history of that Literature we have before us a .>ta4idard work on 
the whole domain of General Linguistics written by an IndWii lingaistician or re- 
cognized authority. The author evinces in this book an enviable lucidity in the 
treatment of a subject which is often ridiculed as *' dull." He combines in himself, 
as appears from hia presentation of the subject, the art of the teacher with Ihe 
art of an entertaining conversationist. Only a rarely gifted person could make 
Linguistics presentable and attractive. The Hindi Sahitya Samme.au is to he con- 
gratulated on securing a personality like Eh. Saksena for the accomplishment of this 
arduous task. The following notable beauties of this book may be mentioned 

I. Very interesting indeed is the treatment of the " Evolution of language " 
(Chapter V). The instances given are entirely from known life; thO linguistic ex- 
amplesi given are all from languages already known, like Hindi and English. In no 
case should this be considered as a translation of foregn works. It is foreign works 
adapted to known conditions, which can be the work only of a brain. 

II. The chapters on the classification of languages are interesting far beyond 
my expectation. Generally this part of linguistics, as commonly presented in books, 
is rather dull, but the details given by the author are all short and sweet and are 
bound to interest a reader who may be an entire novice in the subject. 

III. The Xth Chapter on “mixed sounds" is remarkably illuminating on an 
item which would be otherwise repulsive to a layman. The author is to be congra- 
tulated on this achievement. 

IV. The 12th Chapter, on "the structure of the word" throws a flood of 
light on the various aspects of this difficult theme and the amount of material pre- 
sented therein is copious, rich and pithy. 

V. The treatment of Dialectology in the Jl7th Chapter is masterly, and is a 
result of personal observations of dialectical phenomena in the country. The intri- 
cate phenomena peculiar to standard Hindi, the various forms which even 

has assumed, the interaction of standard Hindi and its dialects— all these have been 
treated with a remarkable penetration. This survey will give more knowledge of 
Linguistics to the general reader than many other works put together, written in 
foreign languagea The presentation of Dialectology in this book is so interesting 
that it reads like a novel. 

VI. The sixth Chapter on the “ Basic origin of Evolution " is a mine of data 
from Indo-Ary^, being evidently the result of the author’s years and years of 
observation of Indian linguistic phenomena. In this chapter he gives a wealth of 
examples some of which may be of use even to advanced linguiaticians, e.g. 

the Tongawalla’s name for the " Science College in the Benares Hindu University " 
and ^or Univeraity." It seems to me that a dire necessity will some 

day be felt for an English version of Dr. Saksena’s woric, for linguistic works actually 
used in Indian Colleges generally offer material from Non- Indian languages. The 
result is that students are fed up with the subject ; it never really interests them ; 
they manage to cram certain works for the sake of passing their exams. 

VII. The choice of suitable technical terms in a language is always an arduous 
task, but a»me of the terms introduced by the author are very happy, some of whicfi 
may be roentiooed below as exan^es 
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(1) for iMtch-acccnt but ^for a vowel, —a happy differentiation from 
a single original. 

(2) for “ morpheme*’ — a term more expressive than the original 
English word. 

(3) 9 p$ff^for ‘'Semanteme” — certainly more comprehensible than the English 
word. 

(4) for "Direct case,” but for “oblique case.” 

It may sound ungrateful insolence to offer any criticism on such an epoch- 
maigjlng book, but the admirably progressive spirit of the author would love to be 
criticised. In view of this, therefore, the following observations may be made in this 
connection : — 

I. The most startling shortcoming of the book is the absence of a subject- 
index. That such a high-class scientific work — a mine of first-rate gems in Linguis- 
tics — should be without a subject-index would be unthinkable if it were to be pub- 
lished in Europe. But what makes it even more astounding is the fact that there 
is not even a table of contents ! One could not conceive of a feature more damag- 
ing to the wide circulation of this lovely book than this deplorable incident. 

II. The 25th Chapter, being a historical retrospect of Linguistics, is by far 
the most interesting and useful chapter in the whole work. It would have been 
better for the beginner if the author had started his book with this chapter. It 
would have roused an immediate enthusiasm for the subject in the general reader. 
In fact this is the method followed by the Encydopjedia Britannica, and, inspite of 
its evident drawbacks, it w'orks in the long run much better than the common text- 
book method. 

III. Of the Indo-European and Indo-Aryan languages, the linguistic features 
of only a few have been given. It would have been linguistically far more interest- 
ing, if one or two unique or very remarkable phonetic or grammatical features of 
each of these languages had been given. 

IV. In the classification of languages, the description of Lithuanian is too 
meagre (p. 175). Of all European languages, it is the language which should mostly 
interest an Indo-Aryan speaker, for even at the present day it amazingly resembles 
Sanskrit in several respects. 

V. The author, while distinguishing between language and dialect (p. 102), 
has rightly pointed out one test, viz. comprehensibility. If a speaker can compre- 
hend another neighbouring vSpeech easily, without a guide or instrujctor, it will be 
taken as another dialect of the same language ; but there is another equally important 
test of a different dialect which the author has not mentioned, viz. unpronounceability. 
The speaker of dialect A may easily comprehend dialect B, but even a sentence of 
dialect B pronounced by him will convince the speaker of dialect B that this sentence 
is from some other dialect. So comprehensibility and pronounceabdlity are the two 
common features <rf one and the same dialect ; comprehensibility and unpronouncea- 
bility are the distinguishing features of two different dialects while ^^both incompre- 
henciblity and unpronounceability differentiate one language from another. 

VI. The author does not seem to adequately appreciate the place of Gesture 
in language, for on p. 5 he says 

Perhaps the 300 pages denoted by Wundt to the study of gesture-language have not 
come to the author’s notice. Wundt has pointed out how important the part of 
gesture in many languages, such as those of Naples and Red Indians is. A few aborigi- 
nal tribes in Australia have necessarily to bum fire in the night while conversing 
at that time, for without the actual ai^t of gestures, their sentences remain in- 
complete. In soma primitive languages at present, there are no personal pronouns, 
which are indicated only by gesture, 
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VII. In the ^treatment of Semaiitka, the author has ably pointed out the fhix 
and variation of meaning ir the child’s latiguage and in* various conteKts. But he 
has neither discussed the nature of meaning, nor the way in which it is on* 
ginally picked up by the child. In fact the treatment of the psychological asfects of 
Linguistics in this book is rather meagre and inadequate. 

VIII. The author’s phraseology that ‘ (the theory of the origind home of 

Aryans (i.e. Indo-Europeans) being Asia Minor gets sufficient support” 

(p. 164) requires a little alteration. I should put “considerable*' 

a single inscription from Boghazkoi cannot be a sufficient evident^ fur their origmal 
home being Asia minor. To establish the sufficiency of this evidence, objecSws 
shall have to be fully anticipated. On what grounds should it be maintained 
that the mitanni people, surrounded as they were by non-Indo-European people 
were mere colonists from a distant region? On what grounds sfiould it not be 
maintained that the mitanni people were colonists belonging to Indo- Aryans, not 
even Indo-Iranians because most of the Gods menticned therein are Indo- Aryan, 
not Indo-Iranian ? 

IX. The author does not give any convincing positive reasons for the substi- 
tution of “ Aryan ’’ for “ Indo-European.” On the one hand he points out the 
absurdity of taking Aryan as a social term, on the other hand he refers to Hitler 
and his oompati’iots who dierish the word “ Aryan.” But he ignores the fact that 
Germans take “ Aryan ’’ in the social sense, the absurdity of which in matters of 
Linguistics he has himself pointed out. No doubt I fully agree with him that 

Indo-European ” is a heavier term, nor do I assert that this term) is free from 
objections, but to discard a current term without adequate gTX)unds would be only 
to create unnecessary confusion. He refers to Jespersen’s adoption of the term 
“ Aryan.” But it should be borne in mind that Jespersen is not a philologist, al- 
though he is a general linguistidan of the highest rank. In philology he betrays old- 
fashioned tendencies here and there. When in all philological works mostly used 
by us at the present day, “ Aryan ” is confined to Indo-Iranian, to use it in a wider 
sense would be creating not only confusion, but sometimes even misunderstand- 
ing. 

X. In his treatment of phonetic change, the author exaggerates the contribu- 
tion of “Ease,” when he says V* ^ P- 'Certa»r»ly this 
“ease” is a very important stage in phonetic change, but it is only one stage. 
Linguistic change is* rather like a circle, in which one stage follows another, %\i»ile 
sometimes the so-called stages become factors simultaneously combining to produce 
a diange. When the “ Ease stage " has reduced a wwd, the speaker finds it. in 
course of time, that the reduced word has become too small to be expressive, so the 
stage of “ extension ’’ starts. Thus in Bhadrw'ahi, corresponding to Skr. hima-, wc 
have hiutBfo ” winter.” The author himself describes these extensions on p. 32, 
though he has not adequately appredated them. 

XL While the author has given excessive importance to “ Ease ” as a factor of 
phonetic change, he has almost entirely neglected an equally important factor, viz. 
Analogy. No doubt in the 15th Chapter on the origin of the evolution of words ” 
he recognizes the value of analogy in word-building, but is the part of analogy 
insignificant in phonetic change? For analogy affects not only the morphological 
aspects of words, but also their phonetic aspecta For instance, women of little 
education in the Punjab pronounce the English word “ Cinema ” as ‘ silma * because 
they are accustomed to another Punjabi word ‘silma’ meaning “embroidery.” If 
U. P. people pronounce the English word “ school *' as Iskul or Sfe'ku-l with a prethetic 
(I) or [Jjisitnotan analogical extension of their own tendency to use i^othetic 
vowel before every initial consonant group? 

XII. A considerable portion of the 8th Chapter on the “ classification of 
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sounds ” is extremely difficult for the beginner. Moelt of the terms given there are 
too difficult and have not been explained. In fact nearly the whole of this chapter 
requires to be re-written. * 

XIIL On p. 58 (cf p. 45) the author says that [^] in PSapnra time was 
retroflex in North India, but now it is alveolar there. I do not know on what 
grounds be makes such a general statement. It may be true of certain territories 
of North India, but it is certainly not true of Punjabi, Lahnda, Western Pah5fi and 
Kashmiri areas, which are also a portion of North India. The in these areas 
is decidedly retroflex. 

xrv. On p. 162 the statement « qmr Jf if ^ 

«n ” requires a careful modification. 
In Indo-European the antithesis was not between Present and Past, but between 
the Present and the Aorist stems. The examples misleading, 

for the corresponding original word for in the older language was, strictly 

speaking, an adjective ; only later, in some Indo-European languages, it acquired 
a secondary sense of past passive participle. The Presdnt-stem in Indo-European 
essentially stands for " durative action ” and not the present time, while the Aorist- 
stem stands for “ momentary ” or " accompli^ed action.” 

XV. The author has taken considerable pains (pp. 196-199) to show that a 
,^*ntence is a mere fragment and lacks in totality. I am afraid this cannot be accept- 
ed as a universal principle. If I askJ my servant, “‘Bring a glass of water," the 
glass is brought and there the matter ends. This sentence of mine is an independent 
totality and it has not necessarily any connection with other sentences. The truth 
seems to be that there are sentences and sentences ; some have a totality, others 
not. Those which are spoken in long dialogues, or those which are abbreviated like 

"cited by the author, are fragmentarj^ ; others like the one illustrated above 
are a totality. 

XVI. On p. 47 there occurs' the following unattested generalization : — 

“ wgftq; ^ttqiaff if ^ ^ I %q!5^ ” This remaik 

would be accepted if established by a .sfurvey of palatals spoken in the languages 
of the whole world, or it the author implies only the languages of our own country, 
the languages of the whole of India. But even my observation of Lahnda would 
disprove this statement. For in Lahnda the palatals are not afficates, but plosives. 

XVII. About the neuter gender in modern Indo-Aryan, tlie author says ; 

" gaRifft, qnif sftr if OT «Nf qp qi«ft I (P- 

It seems that my paper on " neuter gender in Bhadawahi” (read before the Oriental 
Conference, Lahore, 1928) or my paper on “ the dialects of the Kha^li group " has 
not come to the author's notice. In these languages the Neuter Gender has assumed 
various forms on a remarkably vast scale. The same could also be said of the 
KJia^i language discovered by me in 1940 in the North-Western Himalayas, the 
full details of which I have not yet published. 

XVIII. Tlie Sikli Gianth, according to the author (p. 194) is? in the Punjabi 
language. This is not linguistically correct, for this work, on the whole, is written 
in Western Hindi with plenty of *’ Punjabisms " therein. 

XIX. On p. 49 there oaurs a statement which requires a little alteration, for 
otherwise it may be misunderstood. It runs as follows : — 9 ^ 

^ ICfT. " It ^ould be so altered ast to signify that in Vedic Indo- 
Aryan, comparatively speaking, the pitch accent had not so much importance for 
the DIFFERENTIATION OF MEANING. OthcTwi.se the importance of pronouncing the 
right accent was very great indeed. 
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XX. The 14th Chapter, on thr “ Parts of Speech ” is a curiosity. On the 

whole, it is one of the best chaf>ters in the book, wonderliilly informative in a short 
compress, but contains statements such as ^ smc *ITO 4 4 

351% rWB SJPI 43!T 4 83). Such a statement, 

in the emj^atic phraseology in which it has been expiessed, would be astrounding 
to a modem linguistidan. Of course the author could not have in mind monosyllabic 
languages like Oiinese, though he uses the word “ any language.’’ But even in 
Indo-Aryan there are hundreds of words which it is imptissible to trace to any verb. 
What verba could one find for instance, at the basis c/ Sarskrit. numerals ? Could 
we accept the ridiculous verbs which Yaska reads in them? The statement, there- 
fore, requires a little boiling down. 

XXI. The author traces‘^^to 3 TfeT,wh*cli is at least questionable, for P 1 A 
s + t does not normally give (h). It is this difficulty which led Prof. Turner 
to trace ^*1” to PIA ak§.— 

XXII. The choied of technical terms is always a d'fticult lasiv in my opinion 
it can be efficiently done only by a Committee of e::perls, who thoroughly discuss 
each term from various points of view before it is finally adopted. T wish a tempo- 
rary journal for the choice of technical terms- in Hindi were started, in which people 
actively interested were to take part. While full credit must be given to the author 
for his struggles to coin Hindi terms apparently single-handed, and while it must 
be admitted that many of his terms have been happily chosen, as pointed out above, 
there are others whidi are questionable. For this ta^ ol such a momentous impor- 
tance it is in fact necessary to start from a fundamental principle. The principle 
which, in my opinion, should govern the whole of such a task is that if a real popu- 
larity of Linguistics among Hindi knowing people is desired, then, a&f a rule, only 
those Sanskrit technical terms shall be adopted which have become already a part 
of Hindi literature. Obscure ancient Sanskrit linguistic terms, which are not known 
even to Sanskritists in general should be J^trictly avoided, and new words coined 
based partly on New Indo-Ary-an (including Perso- Arabic words actually adopted 
by Hindi) and partly on Sanskrit, the form best comprehensible to be selected. 

The following examples will illustrate Uie scope of this principle; - 

( 1 ) On p. 45 the author gives [^] as an example of The term has not 

been explained by him, nor has it been given in the Index of technical terms, where, 
however, ' alveolar region ” occurs, from which we could conclude that 

means “ Alveolars." Now although this term occurs in the Bgveda Frati- 
Sakhya, the term is too difficult to be Understood even by the average Sanskritist. 
Now the above mentioned principle would require that an easily comprehensible term 
should be coined instead of an obscure Sanskrit term. Could wc find such a term ? 
The Usmania University has adopted " for alveolars, for accord- 

ing to Dr. Abdulhaq’s English-Urdu Lexicon, is the Urdu word foi the alveolar 
region, and therefrom formed. I do by no means suggest 

that the author should adopt this term for alveolars, what I mean to say is that 
some such term more easily comprehensible than, should be coined, if Linguis- 
tics is to exist among Hindi-knowing people. 

(2) The author uses for stress-accent. Now is not ao 

difiicult as but the question is, could not an easier word be selected? For 
the above-mentioned principle would require the easiest possible word to be used. 
In ancient Sanskrit works on phonetics was often used along with 

so rh flt described as a common phenomenon in speech, most pro- 

bably signified - stress," though no definition thereof is available in our ai^eiit 
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At any mte, 5^2]^ is worthy of being considered as being posmbly an 
ea^er term. The Usmania University has adopted ” a term worthy of con- 

sideration. I wish we had a band of ‘workers with us to take statistics whether the 
majority of Hindi knowing people would comprehend or 

one best comprehended would be adopted, according to the principle mentioned above. 

(3) For fricatives the author, on p. 40, used though he has 

given it in the list of technical terms, only fiction ” being given. Now 

here comes our principle again. Could not a more comprehensible term be selected ? 
The Uamania University has adopted “ which is more comprehensible, a 

?IRW or a ^ word? 

XXIII. The following miscellaneous d>servations may be made about a few 
of the terms used : — 

(,1) On p. 45 a differentiation has been made between rTRcq" and 

has not been explained, nor has it been given in the index of technical terms, 
though “ palate ” occurs, but the example of ^555?^ has been given as fol- 
lows z arift ^bis would mislead the beginner; 

the palatals proper and ^ ^ ought to have been mentioned under this 

heading. ( ), many languages, is not but (palatod-alveolar 

as Prof. Daniel Jones calls it). 

(2) On p. 46 a term has been given, which has not been mentioned in 

the index of technical terms. I am unable to follow the term, nor do I know how 
the reader will take it. If it stands for flapped, it is not expressive enough. 

(3) On p. 55 “ Sonority ” has been rendered as but as the book takes 

the basic word ^ in the vsense of a vowel, will not fit in with the literal 

meaning of sonority. A more befitting term like ^ 

searched for. 

(4) The index of technical terms renders as “quality,” but a confusion 

would arise from the use of this term in Chapter IX, in which we read “ gT 
afte g»I I ” <p- 48). For in phonetics quality and 

quantity are often taken as opposite terms, and the quantity of a sound is said to 
be independent of its quality, but if quantity is taken as an ingredient of quality, a 
fundamental principle of Phonetics will be violated. It seems that bye'll, in the 
title of the 9tli Chapter, i.s meant prominence, for in Phonetics quantity, pitch and 
stress are said to be ingredients of prominance. If this is intended, some other term 
wao required, in order to avoid confusion with quality. 

(5) On p. 44 the symbols and[ 9j^j have been used for [e] and [i], 

while later on[^^af^Jhave been used occasionally, and more correctly, for them. 
On pp. 53-54 tlie author himself uses the same symbols ^ ^^d aff sometimes as 

"2^4 isometimes as ’They should be symbolically and technically 

kept strictly apart. 

But the above shortcomings could in no way affect the sterling qualities of this 
‘ grand work, on the appearance of which all lovers of Hindi learning ^tould be con- 
gratulated. Pp. 173-195 of this book sluyuld be made compulsory in all lugher 
Hindi Examinations, as they describe the place of Hindi in Indo-Iranian languages 
in a wonderfully illuminating manner. No Library would be worth the name with- 
out this book. 

26-9-1943. SiDOHESHWAR Varma. 



SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF INDIAN DIETETICS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY 
OF JALEBl 

flv 

P. K. CODE, Poona. 

A systematic history of Indian Dietetics is still a desideratum. Such a hi8tor> 
sliould include amonj^ other things the hisior>' of eadi aiticle of Indian veKc 
tarian or non-vegetarian, reconstructed on the strength of rnati.Tials found in speual 
works on Cookery^ or in works on Indian Medicine and corrob " ♦tfd by references 
to it in Jain, Brahmanical or Buddhist works, not to say the literature in the Tadian 
vernaculars^* as also Persian and other foreign literaUirt' that may have been pro- 
duced after their contact with Indian life and literaturi'. Such a sludy on historical 
lines will enable us to sec clearly what progress we have made in our diet since 
ancient times. .Additions to our diet consequent upon foreign cultural contact will 
bt* clearly indicated in their chronological iXTspective. This is a vast subject if we 

1. The Grhim Siksaka by Mrs. Savitribai Josiii, Bombay, 1929, records tlu' 
following books on the subject : - 

(1) of Vagbhata, (2) ^^51^151 ol Bhavaini^ra, (3) 

by Fade Sastri®{4) sta (5) '>>' 

by Ramabai Garce, (7) by I.aksmibai DHtmNDHAK, (8) 

(Satyasodhak Press), (9) (Ahmedabad Press!, flO) 

by Dattaram Pathak. (11) by Gaiigaviijrui Sri Krwdas. (12) 

52T53l?fqi^5[^ by Siddha Kavi, 1,13) by N. R. Kadam, (M) 

(Baroiki State Series). '15) T[T»311^ (Satyasodhak Press). (16) 
by Pandit Raghunath Phasad, 

2. Vide Marathi versified commentary on the Bltagauadnita called 
iHubli, 1925) by Rama-Vallabhadasa, p. 403 Rama-Vallabhadasa explains 

(G5la XV^ 14) and refers to several articles of diet as follows ; 

“ 3?5T f>i sRFTi ^ It 'o II 5i^1f W I 

^ ‘ ’ «t35i I ‘m’ »50t i jh 

ai>ff II II 3 rWo 5 ^ I ^ > 1 # ‘ #!i ’ ^ I THi t sq i 

^ ^ anoTii r< II wsi m(i ^ msft rih ^rtsr- 
fO I wa 555?^ I n \\ n ^ i 

innairi i w ^ |«l qri ^ etc. " 

Rama Vallabhadat-a was born in .^ka 1531 a.d. 160t) ' V’ide p. 3 of Inho.). 
He composed his in ^aka 1555 - 1633 (p. 15). ^ka 1558 

( - A.D. 1636) i} referred lo in his work called “ ” (p. 16), doe. 

not give these articles of diet. 
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attempt it at one stretdi but it would prove easy to 'pursue, if every article^ of diet 
is studied separately in a historical manner as 1 prc^se to show in| this paper on 
the history of one o(f the richest anc^ the most favourite dishes in Maharashtra 
and especially in Poona. This dish is no other than jildbi or jilUM which MiOLES- 
NyTOKTH"* calls a “ sweetmeat ” but records no details about it in his celebrated 
Dictionary. In the Hobson- Johs(i\n'' we find the following information about this 
dish : - 

“ JELAUBEE S. Hind, jutebi [which is apparently a corruption of the Arabic 
zaldbiya, P. zaltbiya^]. A rich sweetmeat made of sugar and ghee, with a little 
flouf,^ melted and trickled into a pan so as to form a kind of interlaced work, when 
baked. 

[1870 The [M)ison is said to have been given once in Sweetmeats, JELABEES " 
— ettevers. Med. Jump. 17R|. 

If the Marathi jikibi lias its origin in the Arabic word zaldbiyu as mentioned 
in the above extract the (‘arly history of this popular dish can be easily supplied by 
Arabic scholars. Wliat interests me in the present paper is the history of this 

'A. References to articled of diet may be found in Sanskrit literature in addi- 
tion to those in works on cookery or dietetics. For instance the following description 
in the DmiuyatUikatJui or Nala Campu of Trivikramabhatta (a.d. 915 — Sec Keith. 
HSL., p. 332) will be read with interest 

(P, 97 of NaJoi'ampu (IJcchvasa III), Bombay 1885] 

gji gseiR, RHRir ITWg, 

MisRf sjisrsig, i 

ggsit gs^i^ 

P. 250 The Kitchen is described as follows : 

“ W5fj^ Rlswgq 

9fe: Rggara i ” 

P. 252 — Dinner preparations on an enormous scale for feedi.^g the arm>’ are 
finely described : - 

“ aw: 'dial: qstaw, <Rn: aisn: gaw, af^;, 

ftPRat aga-., ?i%aai: diaiftr ?irvi 5 >a^:, siai: mtaig, iaqiatfe<na^ia, 
fRi: qwRaiaw,, ^ji: arf^a 

^aig. I ” 

Vide Mrcdtakafika, IV (verse 28) — ^Vidu^aka’s description ol a house with the 
kitchen, rharactcrizcd by “ ”, " afftRa^alsia 

”, alw:, sigjm: etc. 

1. Maraflii-Bnslisli Uktionmy, Bombay, 1857- p. 318 " oi isifeqi 

(Hindustani) The name of a swc'etnieal.’’ In the Dictionary of Hindi Language 
by J. D. Bate, (l^zanis & Co. I3enares) 1875, p. 239 we hav’c “ ^ (f) 

a kind of sweetmeat.’ 

5. By ATcle and Burneix, London, 1908, p. 458. 

6. Steingass in his Pcrsian-English Dictionar>r, p. 619 notes the word Zaldbiya 
-- A thin pa.Tcake. 
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dish and its introduction in Indian lict. All the aspects of thiai historj’ cannot bi' 
dtealt with by me owing to my Vnmted kndwledge of the varied histoncal sources* 
whidi are likely to throw some searchlight o» this problem. I shall, however, record 
some evidence to prove the antiquity of this dish on Indian soil for about 500 years, 
leaving it to lexicographers, philologists and historians to pursue tliis antiquity fur- 
ther on the strength of usages of the nauic Of this dish in early media val records. 

In the recently ce^mpleted Marathi Dictionary'* we have the following accouni 
of jilaht : - 

7. I may record here some works’ on Dietetics and Cookery- \rFKFX't f CCI, 

332-- “ Med. B. 4. 228" Med. Oxi. B. 4. 228 

(dated Saihvat 1823 -- a.d. 1767) Med. lO 42. Pheh. 2, Railh 

33 ihrhati and laghvt) Burnell 69^. 0|>pert 1007, Peters. 3,399 " 

CCII, 74 — or <n5Rra«f Med. BL. 2.32 ” TJiJ.r.iiS Cookery by 

Oov. Or. Libr. Madras 19” Peters, t. tO. qUiPToit Med. lO 42 

(2098 different) Peters 4.40. — 

CCIII, 71 - nn various medicaments and their preparation AK. 932,- 

C<:okery Bd. 983- qifig^TFR -Med. Quoted by the author of the Tfwfe 
AK Pref. p. 17~~ TT^f^ Med. by '' Peters 5.540. 

.\fadras Dcs. Cota. XXIII (Medicine) 1918— -(Nos. 13296, 13297. 
J3298) in (iramha and 'relugu Characters by pupil of — deals 

witli foods and their properties. 

Madras MS* '(No. 13381) of desciibed a treatise bearing on 

Cookery (.108 pp,). It is' in Canarest* Charactcr.s. The work is attributed to 41??^ 
(pp. 9009-,10 of Mudraii Cuta. XXIII -1918). 

In ilK Govl. MSS Libraiy there is a MS ol of 

18fI9 1915) containing 89 folios. Its auifior is refeis to one fTOTrsTT*!! 

in the closing verses which rt :.d as follows ; ** I 

B bwib; I I qrg <Tftg«ig fwtBW: o 

I B fig I f ^ wdg i 

M BiiBi II 'tit bbbt i 'tit ftBur 

^ aftTB: I II tft 

fBI wtsiSIf ?y)S55 5Wig«n!piWB HR s«m- 

II 1 II 

8. Mahdrdstui sabdakoki, Vibhaga III, 1931, ])p. 13f>9-lD. 

" fei55 ( 5ft ) «fr — «ft. bIS BfTO} ^frai w, gg, 

Bis B ^ few FBMI qi s n M g*!!?! ?RgB BW^ I 

%fS5it *«iiw wTORi Bi^t qgitt. — g. fif. i. Bi^ 8?^[ ^ w 
35^. [ft. Bitsoft 3 ’’ 

The refcre.ice "g. 3. VI 5.” in the above extract means page 413 of 
Part I by Mrs. Savitribai JosHi. published by Tukarani Pundalik Shetyc. Madha- 
vabag. Bombay 4. P. 544^ On page 413 the methods of preparing two kind- 
(i( are giv^en. These two kinds are : 
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'* JUa{li)bi~^t a rich dish. (An article of diet made of flour, lemon juice, 
Rheie, curds, sugar etc. and -having a circular shape). Jilebt is an old form of the 
word. [Hindustani — Jalebi, Jilebt]. ” • 

It would thus be seen that the extracts from the lexicons; recorded above give 
nd usage of the word except the one of a.d. 1870 recorded in the Hohson-Jobson. 
It is, therefore, necessary that an attempt should be made to record some usiages^ 
of the word jilaln and its other forms with a vjew to study the antiquity of this 
popular* dish in Maharastra, which is closely associated with all important 
social functions and ceremonies, attended with dinners. The Marathi Encyclopaedia 
viz.*tbe Jndnaki^^a by Dr, S. V. Kelkar contains no article on Jilabi though in the 
Hobsmt-Jabson we find such an ariicU^ as fxwnted out by me already. 


fl) and (2) in which ripe plantains arc pounded and mix- 

ed up with flour etc. 

See also by Ravaji Sridhai (ioNDHi.KK \K. I’oo.ja < ]>• ^6). Pp. 33 .31 

r)i' this b(X)k are devoted to 

9. There is a Hindi MS of Pdkasdstra in the Govt. MSS Library (No. 1501 
of 1891-95) folios 18. On folio 16 of this MS two methods of preparing 

arc described ( “ 3TT 515!^ ” ) 

The MS appears to be about 200 years old. I am unable to fix the chronology of 
this work as I have not analysed its contents. 

10. My friend Prof. Siddlieswar Varm.a of Jammu (Kashmir) informs me in 
a letter dated I9th March 1940 : 

“ VVe have throughout upper India a sweet, very' popular indeed called jalebi 
( ). Our jalebi is; not a dish, it is a sweet sold at the confectioner's shop. It 

is prepared by using up thin (lour and sugar and fried in ghee. It is not confined to 
.'iny fcsti\’e occasion ; it could be eaten on any day. Pandits on this side translate 
the Sanskrit word as for the for the ear almost 

exactly resembles the form of Prof. V'arma also reports that he is not 

aware of any references to in Indiail medieval literature or the Persian 

and Arabic Literature. 

Two other friends from Bengal and Kaniatak respectively have been kind 
enough to supply the following information about jalebi : (1) Dr. D. C. Sirkar, 

M.A., I^i.D. writes under date 1-5-1940 (Calcutta) “ I think you are right in 
connecting jilabi with an Arabic word. I do not know any use of the word in 
Sansskrit or Prakrit literatim*. This particular sweetmeat, however, appears to be 
popular in different parts of India. It is very popular in Bengal and is known in 
different parts of llie province avS fikbi, jilipi, jtldpi, zcldpi etc. The Bengali idiom 
jildpir pcec (or pdk) meaning the tortuous folds of the jilipi ~ crookedness is pro- 
verbial. It is made of flour and paste of mash, kaldy, ildl (a kind of pulse). The 
mixture of the two things is then mixed with some water ; a little of the mixture 
put into a cocoanul-.^hcll bowl and let tlirough its hole into boiling oil or ghee would 
make the Ihihg whidi is next put into sugar Ixwlcd wHth water. This is jilipi. 

It is quite well known in nx)dcm Bengali lileraiure.” 

t2) Dr. A. P, Karmarkar, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D, of Dharwar writes under date 
27-3-1940 : - ** fUabi is airrent in all the parts of Karnatak. It is also called Jiltbili 
in Mysore and some of the other parts of Kamatak. It is also pronounced as 
Jilabilu, Jilebi, Jillebbu (cf. Kittel’s Diaionary). In the Tamil lexicon published 
by the University of Madras the word isi said to be current in the Tamil country 
as Jikpi. Further it is said to have been derived from Hindi Jalabi ( which seems 
to be die same is Zalabia ) . 

I think the above reports regarding the popularity of Jedebi in Kashmir Kar> 
natak, Bemgal are sufficient to establish its hold on the poi^lar palate in India. 
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The Peshwa periodic of the Mare*ha hi{4tar>’ bristles with references to dinners 
given to Brahmins {Brdrnana-bhojafia) with dak^kid as eitjoined by the Hindu dhnr 
masdstra and we are likely to get some rcfer^pces to jUabl in the atvounts and ex- 
penditure of these dinners found at time^' in the records of the Peshvvas between 
A.D. 1700 and say about a.d. 1818, the year which heralded the Biitisii advent in 
India. Any references prior to ad. 1700 would, therefore, lx; vcr>’ useful for my 
present inquiry and I request the scholars of Mahara^tra to record them from any 
sources^^ whatsoever. 

In the lexican called tlie Rdjavyavahdrakosd'- bv Rag:hunatlmi>ant Haniiinante 
composed about a.d. W76‘77 or immodiaicly thereafter we find no 'fo'ence to filsbi 
in the section called Bhonyavai^a. This omission need not, howev r. lead ^ to 
suppose that Jilabi was unknown in India in the 17lh century' as W’M bo seen from 
the following evidefnee from a Sanskrit work on Cookery represtMUed by a rai\‘ MS 
in the Govt. MSS Liberary at the B. O, R Institute, Poona. Th'S MS was vOpied 

11. In a letter of Raghunathrao Peshwa dated 16th March I75o J\\shu>a Daitar 
Selection 19 — Letter No. 2) he prescribes the treatment of Biahmms duri.ng sunuiier 
season. They are to be given footwear and Ians. They should also be given 
buttermilk, rice mixed witli curds, s>iup prepared iiom raw mangc^es'. When 
mangoes ripen they (Brahmins) should be ser\xd with a special dinner of mangoes 
{dmra-bhojana) , Musk melons should be given to them.- P, D. IS Letter No. / / 

oi 4-2-1752 mentions ^55, ( 10 maimds) , 

ordered for the Muhja coiemonv of Maciliavarao Peshwa Letter No. Ill mentions 
Rf , ---Letter No. 175 of 23-6-1761 - ^ITT^RRI and 

Letter No. 177. ^ ” sent to King Sh^ui. 

42 , Regarding reference to food in the Mahdbhmctta .see C. V. Vaidya’s 
Mahdbhdrata-upaseimhdra (in Marathi) 1922 pp. 355*379. Mr.. Vmdva notes some 
articles of diet such as 

Sft, ( Probhited ) sfnpT, , 5H, 

etc. He quote.s the followiiic verse from. 

): — “ an^TRi TOT-w fl'^tnstr " ” 

13. Ed. by K. N. Sank, pp. 135-177 of Sivacaritrapradipa, B. I. S. Mandal, 
Poona, 1925. This lexicon contains ttm stclions viz. ?T»T^, 

it was composed tor 

Shivaji the Great and contains a go<xl list of words then airrent in Mahaifi>tra. 
Verses 80 and 81 of the refer to the culinary department and persons ; ' 

sociated with it as follows : 

“ 3 PT mRW dftRftpm I 

5Tffl3-ll <5° II 
THSBJff g I 

R 5 ig-R^ n <1 11 

verse 86, refers to drinks and eatables - 

g irat wig h » 

Cf ; Verses 77 

“ amife^ »i5Eid CTig i 

3?igg^: fifi dqfw t n '>% u ” 
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in Saihvat 1734 ~ a.d. l^S and consequently the date of composition of the 
original may be inferred U> be earlier than say a 4>. 1600. This work on pdkaiastrifi^* 
not only mentions the name Jalebi describes in detail the method of the pre- 
paratioti of the dish which seems to be almost identical with the modem method 
in material particulars as the following vert^cs will show 
Falh 14 of MS No. 914 of 1887-91 

“ m f 

f|5i?«ng®ftSraj ' mfern- 1 

? ) ?sn':jn ii 

'rftsURT # ?Tft II 

M, MS N(I. ‘♦a'i of 1887-91 in the Govt. MSS Library is called 
in the catalogue. It consists of ;18 folios. It begins II II SPf 

sRiTit II 3^ 3rRr% i cijBHJi^iitJltii!?;, ii 

?Rt% ?% I 'llfttit ll etc. 

The MS ends : “ jftlRITOt II »-ft: II II ^ 

This copy wav^' made at a place called Karraavatl which needs to be identified. The 
MS is full of s. The preparations described in the work may be briefly 

indicated:-- 3T«RTJirW>g«ir: (folios 1-2) ; 3T«r ( fol. 2); (fol. 3); 

JJII: ( fol. 3-4 ); <nTt50IT: ( fol. 4-5 ); TUmTHIt ( fol. 5 ) ; TtfetSig^II: ( fol. 5 ) : 

(fol. 5); Jm5Rr^5®n: ( fol. 6 ) ; ij^t (fol. 6); ( fol. 6 ) ; SR^: (fol. 6); 

(fol. 7); TH? (fol. 8); <|rHjlfieW (fol. 8); (fol. 8); 

(fol. 8); (fol. 8); (fol. 9); 5!f^; (fol. 10); 

(fol. ll):5»WKt^r: (fol. 12); TJliSpiR^I: (fol. 12); (fol. 12); 55I9REf> 

( fol. 12 ); ( 5 wRi«| ) ( fol. 13 ); ( fol. 13 ); aTJJW;: ( fol. 13 ); 

(fol. 13); (fol. 14); JHS: (fol. 14); ( fol. 14 ) ; TOIG ( fol. 14 ): 

( fol. 15 ); f?5Jirar: ( fol. 15 ) ; ) ( fol. 15 ); tHHI; 

(fol. 15 ); ( fol. 15); ijRrfr (fol. 15 ); ^01^55^: ( fol. 15 ); o5l(( (fol. 16); 

( fol. 16 ); *Tt!ri^ 51^ ( fol. 16 ); ^T^BS^SISRilT: ( fol. 17 ); 
( fol. 17 ) ' ?^ SHitnt aw awii 

(fol. 17); (fol. 17); 9Itiig»ir: (fol. 17); (fol. 17 ); ^niitw^fgqi: 

( fol. 17 ); snfe^Iigsit: ( fol. 17 ); R TO # W?>ra#5aif: ( fol. 17 ); ( fol. 18 ); 

(fol. 18); ^(ftTCfiB (fol. 18) ; — ^The MS begins with the statement 
" aw IWilftSWW.” This 5?^^ evidently ends on folio 17 where we find the 
statement PocssiWy the correct name of the work 

of which the MS represents a fragment. 

15. W^heat flour corresponding to maida used i.i modern preparation of jUabl. 

16. Sour curds are added to obtain fermentation of the mixture. 

17. Tlie rcMxmut cover ( ) is now substituted by a special 
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grot sRioiTOif*® fen ^ i 

w s ^fewiiiKn jrftfr 3r^%«T ir” 

^WIWII I 

pi M*' 

These verstes appear to me to be important as I am not aware of any earlicT descrip- 
tion of this dish in any Santderit treatise. Perhaps students of Indian Medical 
literature will be able td discover some references to this dish f*nrr works com- 
posed say after a.d. 1000. As' these verses omir in a MS of a \\oi on Co 'ferj 
having the name (folio 17) the work itself must !;av'e been com- 

posed say before a.d. 1600. We must now trace the antiquity ct filaM befon a.d 
1600. 

In a Jain work called the Priyamkaranipa-Kaihd^- by Jinasur* composed ear 
lier than ad. 1600 we find a long passage describing a dinner given by a ;)r 

a rich merchant. 5*%^ is mentioned in this passage among the viujou-^ eatables 
served at this diner. I shall, reproduce this passage hertv as it gives ns an idea of 
the dinner served to the guests . 

Pages 2S’29 of Prof. Kapadias Edition of 

( i )-?rei-^tat?i^-^Jlfii]-<i5flir- ( i )-35Wt 

'i]33n-srfe5r-gpfH-feHt-3T^-^34->i!Ti3^-!tg»3-'i33tq#ife[imr i iTfi: ^art 


18. The circular siiapc ( ) remains the same evcir in the niodeni 

preparation. 

19. Possibly it was called so on account ot its resemblance to the 

circular shape ol a or ear-ornament. 

20. and appear to me to be Sanskrltized terms 

51^^ which in itself is a corruption of Arabic ZaUibiyu or Persian /arthiya accord 
ing to Hobson-Jobson as we have noted already. 

21. Tile last verse' describes the tonic virtues of this rich disli. Even now it 
is the practice of iOme gymnasts to eat T3Tc5#l occasionally. 

22. Edited by I^f. H. R. Kafadia. Sheth Devadiand Lalbhai J. P. Fund 

Series No. 80, Surat, 1932. In the Intro. F^of. Kapadia states that fitmura vas 
the pupil of Vi^larajasuri (p. 10). Vi§alaraja had many pupils, one of w^hom com- 
posed a Tfw on i.i Vikrama Sarhvat 1512 ~ a.d. J456. 

Jiftasum must have lived say between Saihvat 1512 ( A.D. 1456) and Saihvat ItKX^ 
( ~ A.D, 1514) or rather bvtweeti a.d. n56 amt 1500. If tlu* farts legarding Jina* 
sura’s mru mentioned by Prof. Kapadfa ai'c correct the date of 

must lie between aj>. 1400 and 1500 a.id consiequently the reference to in 

this work is earlier than say A.D. 1500. 

3f^€— ® *n5‘ 
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5sif-ifr3i«it 5!if qsraifit i 

«ftmt sfi^ 551^, *11? ?iwt ^ art? i ^raifefiL 

<n7lft, sftH 9r<I^ I 3^3 33551? 5^? 5^? 

"JZ^t #5 Wtir?, 335 ^ 33 , 5R?T3, »1T?33, 3Ioff 311553, 3355? 3Il5t ^ <El^ 

^wUr?, % SfSra? %f 3 ? 353 fium 3l5K? I 33i^'TOWt»IWfeHf5Ei: <^: <lft%f3cn: I 
3«l gj[3I5ft 315fl 3511 5(t5ll <Tft%f3m I 5151: 5ra55Ilf^t3 511^33 33 'fft%f«l51H I 

3^’ Wi 431 3for 4%, 3?l3-3'l3Jfl-3te3l-'n73 3531, 5 ? 33l fl«r3531 5I?3r ^ 
«l^l 4|;ti 535501 31011 3ft3t, 3^31 % %53t 5fl3i 3:f3lt 355113551 335 } 33 : SOTClfSl 
( ^UT ) 13331 4311 3ft3f 5tl3i '115l5lfilr3'l 3ll33ft«li ^fBlT 4 gWT aR3 5lft3i 35533551 
31331 4? f453l 335 ! g3i^3raif^ 'lft:%fil34l , 33: 511531 4553531, { 31% 31% 
353 I ) 3itt3I3^ 3*31 soft 35? 3«rt f3»3t I %3lN«1313l 3I«l%-35%-3^5K5r3 
3ft3ftf3q: I 3lf3^f35i 3131 f 534 35I%3* 53’3 333313 qft%f35I3, 1 ^ 33 

5^33 31 F 3 : i3:ift513 I 3% 313: I 5t?l 3PP3t 3l3!3, — | 3f3l53: | SRRlJf 433 

313pi( 3|?353: 135)353fiRf ' 3lf3€‘^-| 3f%4 ! 433 3, Vt 33 3333- 5331S33H^ 
3^^133, 1 335331 g35l 344g3il4 I ” 

I'ht* above extract containing the reference to jf^lebi occurs in a work of about 
A.D. 1450 and if this chronology is correct we may safely say that this dish was 
current in India in the 15th century and ho'Y been getting popular in an increasing 
degree during the last 5()0 years. 

In a Sanskrit work on Dietetic^} called the Bhojanu-Kutuhala-" which belong.' 

24, Cf. the Section of ihe Hamsurildsa of Hamsanuttliii (G. O. 

Series, Baroda, 1937 1 p. 228 The vegetables mentioned arc 

(3>f«hfl3). 3«5l, 43134, 55 : 3 , f531^, 31534, 35t3, 

%33I3, gwfl^. txtii'i artirks ol diol ; --51^TI3lf51 ( l%K3ia %kz\k^, 3.5*I^5lll: 
5f%3lft, 3133, itel:, 35131:, 3^21:, ft®?!: ( =%3 in Matatlii drsciibcd as 

3fe3tf33 5»3^4513I: 1155|%3%3I: ), 35311:. 3liB33:, 33!:, fjqi:, 4%, 

«3S43, 3:3313)311%, 3TW1<%, 5l5fl 3w5lf%, 3l*f , 333, «3f 3, 3lfe%5lf%, 5ir%35lf%: 
U.sc ol bctel-inil altci diiiiu’t : ‘'g55l5^551^33;53.313:55'lf.5l jn5fl3;?,g a3 lfe 553-tt{4« i- 

^P3li%^: 34s>3lf% 3I«1343 ®i 4 ” On p. 317 the definitions ol the three articles of 
look! viz. tfl^®S, «nti are recorded as follows : 

“ 31»S153f;3MflWr3lij3eil I555li%3lfe3: ?fl^3^: ” “ 5W31%3I^51f3^5l4 
f%i^ ct55ll%3f:32«%f3i 3* 3!133l 55%53, ” 

*' 3®r«l1%i33 f:n33 3lf^5lf%3)l<3tf%343lf%335Tr3 3 3i 

25. Vide MS No. 594 ol 1899-1915 ( 43f3J5l?55 ) which is dated 

Saka 1725 a.d. 1803 ( “ 31% 3v»yS 3f%3lS34 3W q3c5l't %3 fOH 3g^i 4*3- 
3tqt 53 WtqqifnWflU*’) The W'oak contains about 59 prakaratas as follows: — 
(1) 4jRi3f%, (2) 3Is3,(3)5I,«3Rr, (4 ) fef33I53, (5)fiI3l!3, (6) J?CTI!3, ( 7) 
feWq, (8) 335, (9) 3ft%, (10)^3, (11) m, (12) 3^3lf%, (13) qm, (14) *583*11%, 
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to the 17th century we find a desaiplion of jihbi and the method of its prepara- 
tion as follows : — 

Folio 20 — » 

“ cIWRf: I 

ii 

flaw I 

^ ateiai at it 

ajRtt 5T^*wnH, * 

fRreifa^^?ii^ u 

aftfliR aftsnwj i 

gsT: jis?af#: II 

af ^niif ?5Tt«ft3i Riawi% agac% i 
g»fa ^ n 

W fsfesiHWt jfesfctltaaa^r I 
aiaife^ ?sn aWf II farafft ”** 

(15) 51W, (16) (17) "mr?;, (is) (i9) awatl, ( 20 ) ( 21 ) ana, 

(22) gsa, (23) ( 24 ) Ktta, (25) aaaai, ( 26 ) ( 27 ) (28) wi;, ( 29 ) ^f^w- 

fa^af, (30) fftw 5t%^r, (31) aiaanft, 02 ) ( 33 ) jwr, ( 34 ) ai^r, (35) ftai ft fSt, 

(36) ?RHQ, (37) aa;, (38) aspfla, (39) la, (40) (ii) (42) g*, -m (44) 

ag, (45) ata, ( 4 ® as, ( 47 ) i^aaiffgr, (48) ( 49 ) aMnawwna, (so) ^4fa- 

(51) spaa^raw (52) »it3praia, (53) »Tf3Rai5Hrft, (54) ataaaifa, ( 55 ) afaa- 

aaa<:, (56) ai^, (57) a|a, (58) atrataitaanfSl, (59) Tliis work, mentions 

anPRiI5( {of aiafta —Wh Century) folios 2, 45 ; aaftad I (ol. 3 ) : aaaz 

ifoi. 3); a^aaiftaia ffo). 4) ; fsBaraw '^foi iD: ataaa (W. ,i7) ; 

(foi. ji7) : Mol. 25 1 ; %ala (fci. 26) ; (foi. 28); a^waftaa 

(fol. 36); Ifol. 53): afa: Mol. 65 1; 3TaWaa^ (foi. 82); f^2 

(34) issga (fol. 77). 

The Catalogm’ of Tubingen MSS (1899) p. 71 describes a MS ol ihe Bhojanu 
Kutuhala by Raghunatha, son of Anantadevadaya ( Pariccheda I ) . Burnell ( p. 73 ) 
had no good opinion about tlie author of this work as he observes : - "the pedant 
who compiled this absurd book was a native of South India and lived late in the 
17th or in the beginning of the 18th cenlur\’ a.p.” 

See also p. 7488 of Tanjare MSS Cain. Vol. XVI, 1933 MSS of )Tl3riT|.fl5^ 
Nos. 11238, 11239, 11240, 11241, and 11242. MS No. 11238 is said to have been 
“ wriUm about 1750 a.d." MS. No. 11237 is ttf attributed to Nala. 

It was printed in the Kashi Sans. Series in 1915. 

26 Cf. Page 35 of Mulk Raj Ajsano's Curries and other Indian Dishes 
London 19^- "a deep iion pan (or Karahi) for frying jalebh. piikora?,' etc.'’ On 
p. 104 the author gives the recipe for fnlebi : 

Materials : il) 1 lb. ordinar>' white flour, (2) ], lb whole meal flour, (3) 1 lb.. 
gimnulated sugar, (4) 1 lb lard, (5) A few gold or .siher leaves, (6) some rose waUf . 
Boil the sugar in a little water to make a thicic Syrup. Knead the flour together 
with the water to form a batter. I.4iave it for a day or two till it becomes sriur. 
Then mix in half a pound of wiiole-meal flour. Melt the lard in a deep pan. When 
the lard is boiling pour the batter into whatev’^er shape il is desired to make the 
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The forejBioing verseis bear close resemblaace to those from the MS oi the 
Pakamstm (dated a.d. 1678) referring to the preparation and properties of jUabi 
di&Ii. In so(me respects they are an timprovement on the earlier verses. It is quite 
possible that our author Raghunatha had before him these earlier verses as would 
appear from the parallelism of an objective character noticeable between] the two 
passages. 11 this indebted less of Raghunatha is accepted we may be not wrong in 
assigning his work to about 1700 a.p. I have, however, proved elsewhere that the 
work was comiK>se?d before a.d. 1680 or so by this author, who was an intimate 
friend of Saint Ramadasa and lived betw^een a.d. 1640 and 1712. Raghunatha uses 
ahnost modern Marathi names for some of the articles of diet described by him. 
These articles are too numerous to be recorded in this paper but they furnish us 
with a comprehensive basis for a historical study of Indian dietetics. They aLst) 
raise our curiosity to know w'hat articlCvS of diet w^re current in different parts of 
India in different centuries of the Christian era and even before the Christian era. 
I'o satisfy this curiosily we must record lists of such articles of diet from different 
dated sources. Thr)ugh this w'ork is btjyond the scope of my present paper I shall 
record here a list of articles of diet current in the Maharasfra in the 13th century 
based on the LUararilra’’' a Mahariubhava text of the 13th century.-^ This list as 
prepared from the pul)lis'hrd edition of this w'ork is as follows : 

^3 I 3. 

3«l 1, 39, 111, 91. IV , 12 ( \ 

SR»t I. A I IV, 12). 

( *iig, 111. 1. 

3^ *ng, in, 2V ; gq *ng, iv, 4 b. 

*irg, HI, 11. 7S ( >4ig ttfsTar) 

artfira vug, iv. 12, 13, 

»TRT, IV, ir., 

" »ncria 'naS 1 ” i\ . 21. 

I, 6. 

nlga, I, 8; arita, 1. 20; ar^taniq, hi. m, iv. s. 

folibi ihRTUgh a coconut shell with a hole at the bottom. (The shape of the 
Jalebi is usually round. When one side of it is fiied turn it with perforated spoon 
and drop the J<ilebi into btiiling synip and leave for about five minutes. Then lift 
it out and put it aside in a dish. Sprinkle over it a little rose water to give the 
jalehis a nice flav^our. De.Qorate with gold or silver leaves.” (It is of interes^t to 
note here that the fronli.^; piece of the above book is a picture oj Rddha in the 
Kitchen repioduced from a Rajput painting in the Lahore Museum). 

27. Ed by H. N. Nkne. Nagpur. Part I (1936) : Part II (1936); Part III 
(1937) : Part IV (19;i7). 

28. Compare the following list of fruits and ariiclo of diet recorded in Chiuest 
MS (M A.D. 934 . Page 333 o) Bulletin (School of Ori. Sluches. l^ndon) 1940 — 
Vd. X. Pt. 2. (1) Walnut, (2) persimon, (3) elm seeds, (4) grape-vine, (5) water 
melon. (6) pumpkin. (7) cucumber. (8) white gourd. (9) calabash or bottle gourd. 
(10) lotus, (11) quince, (,12) wild raspburry, (13) lotus root, (11) w'ater-cheslnut. 
(15) refined sugar, (16) raw sugar. (17) taro "Juice expressed fronn ifie pounded 
leaves ot a w^ater-melon will, if rubbed on the scalp cause hair to grow where none 
was before.'"' ... " the seeds and root of the lotus plant, if eaten after being stored 
for a thousand years will prex^enl hunger and so etherealize the body that it is 
able to fly in marvelloas fashion. ’ (article on ” dated Chinese I>ocuments in the 
Stein collection ” by Lionel Jiles.) 
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I 18. 
aiHte, I. 18. 

fCft, I, 18: |T«t *irai%ai (IV. 611. 

55If, I, 44. 

I. 44. 

P, I. I!’ : 15 

qt<BS, ii. u : iii. los. <rr^, is;fjn, r r, 2 ; 

III. 86. Ijsint lii% in% III, 36. 

. i|s, 3ft^, n. IS. 

II, 19. 3i 4 ^ dd, II. 26. 

II, 19 ; (IV. 43). 

^<9PB II. 26 ; %a dst II, 45. 

( ) an^, ii. 29, 

sift, IT, 29 : 8?f^ SIT, II. 18 ( ^RI^ qR ) 3Tf% UI, 62. 

( gq, II. 43. 

II. 44. 46 

^t5T, II, 47 ; ( mfOMft ) 5*1, HI. 3. 

3^, II. -S-S. 

IsII (ailfe III. 2. 

^^ai (=gdf55i ), HI, !. 
qiT, III. 7. 

gai a i Rl ft^ i, m. n 

'. in. i i 

( ) Tivnt, ui. 20, 

^TT, III. 21 

qia, III. 24 : wt^. HI, 27. 

TOR, TO) TRI qtr^ III 21. TWI Mil 571 

ai^t smi, 111. 27. 

HRJRI TT, WJJITI Jli»3, HI. 32. 

31^ siffe ( gjir%f5r ifi^ <|4 Ii 54 ), HI. 10, 
qt% HI. It. 

HI, 41. 
siiftsn, HI. 41. 
argencS, m, 41 : iv, 5i, 

HI5, HI. 41, 

HI. 41. 

III, 41. 

5115 HI. 41. ( wf 313 qhf <dfWt nil^ ) 
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IV. 14 ; 55fpT <IIf 3^ (HV, 52) ; 

HI, 41. 

III, 51. 

3*^, HI. 44. 

•ja, »I|, 111, ,54 : 

^ ni, 41, nv. .531. 

5rfS55{t ), III. ,54. 

WR JSiSt, ni, ,56. 

III, 57. ( «fk(j Rt— ?Mf — Rfe ^ »ft3RT ^ 

); (Iiv. 111. IV. 26, 48 (31!W IV. 53. 

jfte HI. 73. 

III, 76 ; fIV, 481. 

III, 80 ; «I%, 5%, III. 99 - 

81% gq, HI, 81 ; ^ SMH ^at, hi, 99. 

%3T. HI, 93. 

atfiril, HI, 94 : #ini5t, (iv, 43), 

^^tRii a«, HI, 116 (?firEn5ft m); i”, “7 - ftsft 17^ rv, 57. 

( »II34I% ) HI. 119, 

aiHII ( ), (HI, 119 ). ail, ^ III. H 9 ; 

80^ ( 'fMI, ), IV. 7. IV. 1.5. 

I\'. II. 

( aisSNi ) «nwi, iv, 11. 

'nKW, IV, 11, 1.5. 

( artist ), IV, 12. 

?te »ffe, IV. 14. 

<iW, IV, 1 1 , 

JUR, IV, 14, »TOft IV. 43 
R«I, IV, 14 

Miaall I IV. 431 . ( qiaatvT <ns ) 

Rft, isiaor, IV, 48. 

»lj, IV, 51. 

9n^, IV. .^3 (C(. WRI -III. 119' 

5a, am g^, ifttrtHft iv. 53. 

«IN», IV, 51. 

Rftif, IV, 61 ( 8n% Ri #t <nft% ) 

29. Saint Ramdas (17th Century) refers in his Dosaht^dha (XVIII, i. 9, 10. 
11) to some articles of diet such as a%, 86^%, a%, «!%, 8Tfta, (tRi, 

<;tc. while describing the naivedya before certain gods, 
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The articles of diet as we find them mentioned in the Lilacaritra of the 23ik 
cmtury make it clear that the Mahaiai^tra diet has not undergone any material 
chang^es so far as major articles of average diet are concerned Of course the dish 
fiUibi is not to be found in the foregoing list, *thoii^, as we have recorded above it 
makes its appearanfoe in the articles of diet in the middle of the l€tk century in 
Gujarat. We must tlierefore, investigate at what stage of our contact with 
foreigners the dish Jilatn has been picked up by us and made our own. 


30. The author of the LildcaritTa (Part II, p. 49) shows some acquaintance 
with the Gujarati language of the 13th century as the following extract shows 

Tpft «ft : : ItoR n : ^ 1 * 1 % <13® W <133 !l»it : ) 



THE RAKSASA-VIVAHA AND THE PAISACA-VIVAHA 

t 4 

By 

L. STERNBACH, Bombay. 

It k well known that Ancient Indian Legislation present all the forms of 
marriage~the last two of which were the Rak§asa-vivaha and the Pai^^ca-vivaha— 
as being in use during the period of the Smrtis* validity, 

• These forms of marriage, although included in the Dharmasastras, were most 
probably relics from ancient times, when capture was a common form of marriage. 
Probably in the times when the Dharmai^iastras were of value these forms of mar- 
riage were already, from' the point of view' of law, no longer permissible. 

The task of this short paper will be to prov'c on the basis of legal rules, found in 
the Dharmasastras, that, although in one place the Dharma.^stras mention the 
Rfik^asa- and the Paisaca-vivaha, in another they do not permit the use of them. 
Of the most imp<irtant law-sources, the Rak^sa-vivaha and the Pai^ca-vnvaha 
are quoted in Manu (Mn.), Vajhavalkya (Y.), Baudhayana (B. ), Narada (N. ), 
Apastamba (Ap,), Vasi§tha (Vas.), Vi§nu (Vi.l, Bfhaspati (Brh/), Harita (Har.), 
Deivala (Dev.), ^^ahkhayana (^ahkh.), Kautily'a’s Arthaskstra (K.), Asvalayana- 
Grhyasutra (Asv.), Mahabharata (Mbh.), Valsyayana’s Kama^utra (Kam.), and 
Pah ca sfiy aka f Pane. ) . 

1. The I^aksasa form of marriage (also called Ksatra) is ‘a marriage by cap- 
ture” says .^afrkh. (IV-6), briefly. What is meant by “capture” according to the 
ancient jurists we can see from other Smrtis, 

Capture is a “forcible abduction” says Mn, (III-31), G. (IV-12), Vas. (1-34), 
IV (11120-8), Vi. (XXIV-25). N. (XII-IS), K. (1112), Mbh. (XIII.44). Y. 
(Lf)l), Pahe. (by Schmidt 529) and similar Ap. (11, 15. 12. 2), Asv. (1-68), Kam. 
(31, 231), Har. tVlr. Samskara 856). Dev. (Vir. Sams. 857). Abducted must be 
the maiden say Mru (111-33), Ap. (H. 5. 12. 2). N. (XII-43). Mbh. (XXII-44). 
Pahe. (by SCHMtnr 529), Har. (Vtr. Saths. 857), Dev. (in Vir. Sarhs. 857), who will 
he wedded (Mbh. XHL44) He who takes her away is her suitor, bridegroom is the 
saying of some Smrtis like Mbh. (XHL44), Kiim. (31-231), Vi. (XXIV-25), Vas. 
(1-34), Asv. (1-6 8). This suitor or bridegnKmi was obliged after the abduction to 
proceed with the nrarriage according to Kam. (31-231). The forcible abduction 
could take place at night according to Pane, (by Schmidt 519) from the house, 
(home') tjf the maiden, or Iut father’s hoast‘, according to Mn. (111-33) mid Pane, 
(by Schmidt S19), or from a public garden, when the maidtm w^as going there 
(Kam. 31. 231), <vr from a \nllage, when she was going to another village (Kam. 
31, 231), that is from one village to another according to the commentator of Vatsya- 
y ana’s Kamasutra (31, 231). 

Tliost' are the tsseniviUa ne^otii of the Rfik^.^^a-vivalia. But the Smftis give 
often in the slokas (which concern this form of marriage) a kind of commentary as 
to what must Ix' understcKxi by the exprc'ision ” forcible abdurtiotn.” From these 
simtences it can be s<‘cn that ihei abduction was not alloaved to be symbolical but 
liad to be real. 

'Fhe captor was obliged when capturing a maiden from a house to break open 
the house of her kinsmen or guardiaas, according to» Mn. (III-33) and Pafic. (by 
Schmidt 529) and wage war, as Y. (1-51) and similarly Dev. (Vir. Sams.. 857) very* 
, well declare on her i:uardians (K^. 3,1, 231) that is, according to Jayamahgala com- 
TTiientator on VSts^^yana's KSmasQtra the protectors of the women (Jayamahgala 
to KSm, 31, 231). It Is clear that the expression “guardians” must be understood 
to mean also her father (Ap. II-5, 12, 2) or her kinsmen (Mbh, XIII-44, Mn. III-33, 
Ap. 11-5, 12. 9. Vas. 1-34, Ai^v. 1-6. 8), The expre.^^sion found in Y (1-61) “w'age 
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\\3X niGan5“', sccording to Ap, . (1 1-5 lZ, 2), tliiil Uit captoi had lo lU'crcoiDc tiic 
giiacdians. Vas. (1-34) is of the opinion that they i.u the guaidians had lo bt? 
destroyed by force of arms, according to Kan^ (31, 231) attacked, according to Har. 

( VIr. Sams. 856) altacki^ and chastised. This i? not cruel enwigh lor the legis 
iators. They rule that in this “ war ” the guardians, in the wnlusion ( Pane, by 
Schmidt 529) must be killed. aca>rding to Kam. (31. 231), Mn, (III 33), Asv. il-d, 
8), Pane, (by Schmidt 529), and beheaded, according to Asv. i 1-6. 8) and Mbh. 
(XIII-44), or at least wounded ac<x>rding to Mn. (III-21), or violently used, ac 
cording to Pane, (by Schmidt f>29). That this capture was a r al capture :‘nd uol 
a vsymbolic one results from that ciroimstancc that tl)e girl had i try m»t, acn>rd 
ing to Mn. (III-33) and to weep, according to Mn. (III-33), Mbh. vXIlI 1. ’, and 
Asv. (1-6, 8). It can be admitted, however on the contrary, tha. the cries of a 
girl might be a proof that this abduction Has a symbolic one. because the < rii s had 
only to symbolise the resistance of the gid. 

2. The Paisaca form of marriage is a marriage based on the deception of tiic 
girl as y. (1-61) states veiy well. Similarly .‘>ankh. (IV 6) dehnes i..s form of mar- 
riage' by saying that the Paisaea form cf marriage lakes place ihiougfj siTulagem, 
Har. ( Vir. Sarhs, 858) uses the expression ‘ bastd ui)<>n want of care.” Only these 
somret's give such a dcliniiion of this form of marriage. All other .sources, although 
using other words, determine this form of marriage as based upon seducing the girl 
during her insensibility or upon sexual intercourse with her while in^c'nsible. About 
the sfduclion of the girl we read in Dev. (Vii. Sams, 858), Mn. (ill -34) where the 
author adds that the girl had Ip be seduced by stealth (xMn. II 1-34), and in Kaul. 
(III-2). About the sexual intercourse with the girl under the conditions mentioned 
belo'W, we read in N. (XIl-13), Baudh. (l-l, 11, 20, 9) and similarly in G. (lV-13). 
Vi. (XXI\^-26) and Kam. (3T, 230). That the seduction, or lhi‘ sexual intercourse 
with a maiden, has to take place during her insensibility appt'ars from all sources 
which are interested in these problems. Only G. (lV-13), determines that the girl 
has lo be deprived of consciousness. Other sources like (Vi. XXlV-26, N. XlI-43, 
Kam. 31. 230, Dev. in V^ir. Saihs. 858, Har. in Mr. Sams. 858) understand that the 
girl is “ in.sensible ” when she is asleep and unconscious, or asleep and intoxicated, 
according to K. (111-2) or wden she is a.sleep, intoxicated and out of her senses, 
according to Mn. (111-34) and B. (I-H, 20, 9), or when she is asleep, iinumscious, 
mad, or in distress, according to Dev. (Vir. Sarhs. 858). According lo Jayamahgala, 
the commentator on Kam. (31, 231) this form of mariiage takes place w'hen the 
girl who is asleep on the lap is left alone. This form of marriage is similarly defiiud 
in A^v. (1-6, 7), where we read that the man can "carry her olT, while siu is 
.sleeping or when she is not paying attention." 

We sec here likew■i^^• two separate essentiatia of this form of mariiage. 

But the deception of th(' girl on the one hand and the seducing or s(!xual intei- 
course with a girl during her insensibility on the other, arc not two different 
tidia negotii of this form of marriage. We may see it when we read! the conunen- 
tarics on Y. In Y, this form of marriage is regulated follows : " Paisaca-vivaha 
takes place by deceiving the girl." But what is the deception of the girl ? Mil. 
determines that it means deceitfully and fraudently carrying away the girl while 
she is asleep (Mit. on Y, 1-61) and ^1. determines that it is not by force but by 
fraud practised on the girl (BSl. on Y. 1-61 ). In other words, therefore, the deceplio i 
of the girl is nothing more than the abduction of the girl when she is insensible. 

If the Raksyasa-viv^ha was a capture or the abduction of a girl by force, the 
Paisaca-vivaha was the carrying away of (or the sexual intercourse with) a girl 
deceitfully and fraudulently. In other words the Paisaca-vivaha only resembles a 
part, or special branch of the Rak^asa-viv^a ; it is only a variant of the RSik^sa- 
vK’aha. The difference between the Rak^sa-viviaha and the Pai^ca-vivaha in not 
great. Dn the Rak^sa-vivaha the girl was taken away by force ; in the Pai^ca- 
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vivSha the girl waa taken away by deception and fraud. 

' In all these Sm|ti»in which the Pai4aca-vivaha is known, the Raki$asa<vivaha 
takes the penultimate place in the lift of the forms of marriage i.e., the seventh 
place (Mn. 111-21, Y. 1-59-61, Sahkh. IV-2, Vi. XXIV-^9, K. Ill, G. IV, B. Ml, 
20, XI 1-38, 39) and the Pai^ca-vivaha the ultimate plaice (Mn. III-27, Y. II- 
5^61, Sahkh. IV.2. Vi. XXIV- 19, K. Ill, G. IV, B. 1-11-20, N. XII-38-39). Only 
in A^. Gfh. (1-6) does the Pairaca-vivaha take the penultimate place and the Rak^- 
8a-viv3ha the last place. In Ap., a law-source which does not mention the Pailaca- 
vivaha, the R5ksa.Ha-vivaha takes thclast place and in Vas. (1-29) which also does 
not’ mention the PaL^ca-vivaha, it takes the penultimate place i.e. before the AvSura- 
vivSha. 

Fflom the interpretation of the relative rules it appears that the marriage 
concluded according to these forms was always effected without the participation of the 
father or the guardian of the girl. These forms of marriage had no pecuniary 
sequels because the father or the guardian did not have to give a dowry or an 
endowment to the girl and the suitors did not ha\^e to make any payment to the 
fathers or the guardians of the girl. By the act of robbery the girl came under the 
power of the conqueror and usually becamef his slave, especially in primitive times. 

In the Dharmai^stras we find rules that these forms of marriage are recognised 
as probably unlawful for the members of ther Brahma caste (N. XII-44, Mn. III- 
25), but permissible for kings (Mbh. Adi PaiVa LXXIII). As permissible fo*r kings 
these forms of marriage are also permissible for the members of the Ksjatriya caste 
(B. Ml, 20, 12, ^>ahkh. IV-3. Mn. 111-24, 26, Mbh. Adi Parva LXXIII, Pane. 
10-2526). 

The Rak^asa-vivaha is exmsidered an unlawful form of marriage probably for 
the Bi^hma caste (N. XII-44, Mn. III-25, Mbh. XIII, 44. Adi Pan^a LXXIII), 
but it is permissible to Vaisyas and Audras, according to Mn. (III-23), B. (Ml, 20, 
13) and Pafic. (I0-252(>). According (o the .same Mn. it is permissable for the 
Ksjatriyas too (III-23). The conflicting opinions in Mn. are due to the commen- 
tators who tried to reconcile the various tricks of interpretation. 

According to Mn. (III-42) and Yima. (Vir. Sams. p. 865) which reproduces the 
words of Mn. the Raksasa-vivaha and the Paiwaca-vivaha should be avoided, be- 
cause from blameworthy rnaniages blameworthy children are born to men and this 
form of marriage is recognised as blameworthy. We do not find in other place# in 
Mn. the distinction between the forms of marriage as blameworthy and not 
a!nd but only as lawful and unlawful and ) Mn. 111-23, 

25, 26) and w^e also sec that some forms of marriage arc ixud to be commended 
(Mn. III-24). 

The children born in these forms of marriage are blameworthy (Mn. Ill, 42. 
Yama in Vir. Sariis. 865) i.e. defective. (Bhat>ya to Mn. III-42). 

4. We have seen that the Raksasa-vivaha and the Pai^ca-vivaha arc, based on 
the forcible abduction of a maiden. We find, however, in nearly all the Dharma^stras 
a rule stating that a forcible abduction is prohibited, because it is a crime. We 
also see the various punishments of the crime. In Brh. (XXIM8) he who steals a 
woman shall be placed c>n a bed of hot iron or burned on a fire kept up with straw. 
We find the same rule in Vyasa (VivSdaratnakara, p. 317), but this source adds 
that the entire property of a stealer of a maiden shall be confiscated and that he 
shall be pkii to death. Y. (11-287) makes this dei>endent on the circumstance of 
whether the maiden belongs to a higher caste or not. In the first case the abductor 
has to be condemned to death, in the second t:ase he has to pay the lowest fine only. 
According to K. the punishment depends on whether the maiden has gold ornaments 
on her persoh, ot not. In the first case the) highest amercement shall be imposed, 
in the second case a fine of 200 pa^ms only (K. IV. Ch. 12). According to Brh. 
(XXn-27, 28) the thief shall be executed or he shall be fined double the amount. 
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Accorc&ng to Mn. (VIII-323) the thief shall sufler corpor*tl punishment and according 
to N. (Theft 28) he shall also be deprived of his entire wealth. According to 
Vyasa (Vivadaratnakara, p. 9il8) the fine for^e stealing of a man amounts to 104 


karfapd^. 

It is not the scale of the punishment which is interesting but only the fact 
that forcible abduction is prohibited. 

5. If we admit that the Paii^ca-vivaha is only a variant of the Ratejasa-vivaha 
and that this form of marriage is also based on the fordbkt abduction, (and that is 
undisputable) we must apply to it all that was said about the Rak;asa-vivaha, Thus 
we see that this form of marriage was not allowed cither. This »'>rm of marriage 
must be considered as not being allowed even more so. than the Kaksasa-viv.ilia be 
cause it is also based on fraud. According to the Smrtis all the acts (documents) 
executed by fraud become nullified (Mn. VIlI-165, Y. 11-89, Vi. VlI-7, N. I 137, 
Brh. Vni-23, Kiatyayana in Apararka p. 686) as well as the acts executed by for^e 
(Mn. VIIM68. Y. 11-89, Vi. VII-6, N. M37, Brh. VIII-23, Ymna in PaiS^ramfi- 
dhava Vyavahara, p. 162). Also the seduction of the girl took place in tins foim 
of marriage during her insensibilty i.e. when slie was asleep, intoxicated or out of 
her senses. In the Soipis we find ver>“ often rules in which it is declared that a 
transaction done by a person not in full LX>ntrol over his action is invalid (N. 1-40, 
K. TIT. ch. 1). This also applies to an intoxicated jKTSon (N. 1-137, Vi. VIMO, Y. 


11-32. Brh Vni-23, K. III. ch 1). 

This form of marriage is al>o based on the sediiciion of a girl i (*. most probably 
on a sexual intercourse against tire will of th(‘ maiden. Such sexual inlercmirse is 
a very great crime ai'cording to the Sniftis. Poi this crime the capital^ penalty is 
prescribed in Matsyapurapa (Vivadaratnakara, p. 401) and according to Y. (11-288), 
N. (XII-71) in the case of the girl Ixiing of a higher cast(‘. According to other law- 
sources banisliment is prescribed the penalty (Ap. 11-10-26-21) or as penalt> the 
-Ux taUionis^' has to be used i.e. the amputation of the “pewrs’’ and " scrotuni 
(Brh. XXIIMO); or according to Kulluka commenting Mn. VIII-JkH of Uie hands 
Y. (11-288). K. (IV’. di. 12) oi two lingers (N. XII-7,1, Sardch. Likli. in Apararka, 
p 859) In other sources the rx'iialty for this crime is the confiscation of Ure pro- 
perty of the violator (.Ap. II. 10. 26, 2,1. Brii. XXIII-10 K. IV ch. 12). 

6. If forcible abduction and fraud are prohibited and if the Dharmasastras 
acknowledge that those acts are crimes, how is it jiossible to admit tliat marriage 
based on these acts was allowed? It is certain that they were not allowed. 

So we must accept the conclusion the Rakijasa-vivaha and the P^aca-vivati r 
ure only relics in the Dhaniiasa^tras of K»me forms of maniage, existing m pnmi 
live timea Ib the period of the Smrtis these terms of marriage must lx* <;^«»dered 
not admissible and if we find rules^ concerning them it must be concluded either tha 
these rules are archaic rules - as are so many oUiers that can be found in the Ancient 
Indian Law-sources,- or, that the forcible abduction was only a ^lam abduction and 
the Robbery became legalised through a solemn act i.e. the weddkig 
a forcible abduction without a wedding ceremony has not caused a state of marnagt 
between the man who abduett^d and the girl who wn.s abducted deariy 

from Vas (XVn-73), where we find the rule that if a damsel has been abducted d> 
force and has iKit been wedded with sacred texts she may lawfully be f^veji to 
another man because she is like a maiden. A similar rule can lx found m Mbh. ( Adi 
I^rv'a LXXIII) where we read : “ There is not the least doubt that . , . our wedding 

ceremony may lake place." , , . . j j 

Concerning the Paiaca-vivaha another argument tor tliih statement can be added 
that ia. that the ApaStamba-Dhannasastm and the Va3i«>tha-Dhamias&tra do n« 

raentidte this i<km of marriage. . 

It ia imixnbaWe that the abduction according to this form of mamage could 
be a aham abduaion. although it could probably be so in the Raktiasa-vivSha. 



" SOME ASOKAN FORMS IN BENGALI ’ BY DR. S. N. SEN 
(NEW DELHI) (A CRITICISM) 

By 

G. S. BASU, Dacca University. 

*We QODvey oui heart-felt thanks to the organisers of the " Kajje- Volume ” and 
specially to the editors, Drs. S. M, Katre and P. K. Code for presenting to the emi- 
nent Marafha sdiolar a volume containing so many learned discourses on Indology 
on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. 

7'hough wc are full of praise for this volume, yet, about one article we main- 
tain some amount of doubt and misgiving. It is “ Survival of some Asokan forms 
in Seventeenth Century^ Bengali.*’ by Dr. S. N. Sen (Ntnv Delhi). 

The following are the points raised by the writer in his articles : - 

1. D. D. Antonio, a native prince of Bengal, converted to Christianity in the 
17th centuiy wrote a book named, “ Br^iman-Roman-Catliolic Sanibad” in Bengali. 
Mis composition contains some vulgar form of East Bengali. The writer of the paper 
asserts that Antonio’s btK)k contains an evidence, of the fact that the phonology of 
the East-liengal dialect has undergone but little change during these two-hundred 
and fifty years. But there is one exception, viz. “ prob *’ or “ prube ” or “ prubbe ” 
or " probbe,” which one would exfX!Ct to have had occurred either as ts. "purva” or 
as tbh. “purvfa),” 

(2) If tliis is a loan word in the dialect, w^herc does it come from ? The answer 
given is the Girnar, Shahbazaghi and Mansehra versions (and not the Eastern 
ones) and it is probable that the East Bengal dialect borrowed it from some one of 
these dialects. It is, therefore, a case of “ Migration.” 

(3) This word, morw)VTi, is claimed to have supplied but one link in the 
chain of evidence with regard to the ” well-knowm ” theory that “Modem” Bengali 
has a close aflinity with the Western Prakft. 

(4) We want to sliow in the following lines that the w^hole thcuiy’ of the writer 
based on misconception about linguistic fact.ii and jrrinciples 

(I'j A-» regards the fust pomt, we think that the forms “prob” etc. have no 
uupoitanee whatsi-evei in tlu' hi^toiy <>f the East-lkngali phonology. The fact that 
a single word occurs in a single book proves nothing. It may be a scribe’s mistake 
or a personal idiosyncrasy alxnU pronunciation. The writer of the paper himself 
admits that the copy he found w'as a transcript and not the original one. Though 
he says that tlie original book was ” carefull) ” transcribed meaning themby that 
it W'as a dependable a>i>y, he also makes a statement that it is the only cop>' so far 
known to us. If it is the " only ” copy, and the original is lost, how do we know 
that the copy discovered is reliable or not ? So the form may be merely a mistake. 
But the point whicli is nxm: imiiorlant is that the writer of tlie paper does not men- 
tion whether it is a general form in the East- Bengali dialect prevalent in a conader- 
able portion of the land. I arn a native of East-Bengal, and moreover of the distria 
of l>acca, the plaa* where Antonkii had been residing at the time of writing his book 
and I am not aw'arr of the fact Umt the ” pur * of the word “ piirva ” is pronounced 
“pra” or “pro” anywhere in East-Bengal. Even if it occurs in one the sub- 
dialects of Dacca it may be taken as a strictly local \'ulgar form. Some pseudo-leamed 
people may think that if vnita, mrt>ii (i.e, mrityu) and krttiva kiiiti'^ ) are tiK 
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correct farms of varta, mirlyii, and kirtu\'as. the correct form of pfirba must be 
purba. But even as such it is nowhere prevalent in the Eastern part of Bengal. 
There may be some phonetic tendendes common to all the dialects of East Bcngal 
but even in that case they may be said to be phenomena the causes of v'hich are to 
be sought within the language or dialect itself, e.g. East Bengali has some fricativ*^ 
articulation for West-Bengali mutes. If the same habit of prooundation is foimd in 
Sindhi are we to conclude that it went from Bengal to Sind or vice vcrsri ? Take 
another case, which I hope is well-known to the writer. East-Bengali often replaces 
initial s- by h-, (e.g. hakal for sakal all). If the Avestan lang.iage iias the same hitbit 
can any link regarding phonetic habit be establislied between these tv o langir lo ’ 

(2) Now about the theory of “ Migration. " Words may iravc! from one part 
of the world to another, but like commodity it must be brought in by some people. 
We have words in Bengali from Persia, Portugal arid England We have such .orms 
as kutta, bilai (<bdin), Kaua as opposed to West-Bengali forms kukur, 

k^. All these have their histoiry. But how Cfjuld this single form . word migrate 
from North-Western Frontier Province or Katthiawad to Bengal ^ If it did at all 
come to this province, how and why ol all places did it penetrate into the jungles of 
Bhawil without leaving any trace in the Western and other parts of l-iengal ? As 
to the time when it cajne the writer is silent. As regards ilic question, how' did it 
come, he only intt'nrrgales and does not funiislv any answer. 

Regarding the “pro" in place of “pure" in the Asokan inst'iipiions. Dr. Sen 
seems to be lundamentally wrong. In the statement of HulUsch the authority on 
the subject and to whom Dr. Sen refers in his article, is taken to be correct, I do 
not know where he can take his stand as his whole siructuilc, however small, falls 
to the ground. Multzsch wrilc'^ in his Asokan Inscriptions : 

(«) Gimar- I consider it more likely that the writer wanted us to pronounce 
"purva ”, but committed the mistake of connecting ‘ -r" with the "‘P” instead of 
inserting it before tlie -v rf. the same spelling in the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
v'erskwis. — Hultzsch Intro, j). li.x. 

{b) Shahbazgarhi— As at Girnar there is some inconsistency in making Uie 
letter -r if it is combined with oilier consonant.s. “ 'Fhe order of the symbols doe.s 
not conform to the actual pronunciation, but to the convenience of the combination. " 
(Biihler). (Example of) -r combined with preceding ak^ara- in -rv : pruva “* ski. 
purva. It must be remernbi red that whenever the abov^c mentioned words occur in 
the text, the transcript shows tlie imperfect spelling of the inscription, hut mi the 
actual profiunciation- Huhzi^h p. Ixxxvii. 

(c) Mansehra as at Shahbazgarlii, the letter -r is sometimes attached to the 
next following consonant. Thus nirathriya for nirarthiya etc. — Hultzsdi ~ p. xcviii. 

The statements of Hultzacdi regarding pr is unambiguous and quite clear. If 
the writer thinks that this theory is wrong he should have had proved it philobgically 
or if it has been refuted by some scholar that fact should also have been mentioned 
by him. Thus the original ground of the wriit rs seems to be extremely shaky. 

(3) As regards the third point that •‘Modern" Bengali has a "close" 

" affinity with " Western " Prakft we must confess that we cannot quite follow 
what the writer means by it. What does he understand by " Modern " Bengali ? 
The literary sadhu bha.% or the colloquial language? If the language is 

meant, which dialect ? The Western which is regarded as standard or the Eastern 
vulgar speech ? The dialect of East-Bengal, accorefing to the writer himaelf, remain- 
ed unchanged at least for two hundred and fifty years. Then why not the Middle 
Bengali of the East ? The modern form of the east might have been prevalent or 
the Middle from the West. Then the Middle Bengali of the West also might be con- 
nected with Western Prak|t, So a general statement might be made that Middle 
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Bengali had affinity with the Western Pralqt. If this is the theory, we already know 
that there were impositions of Western forms on the Eastern in some older stage of 
the language. To establish this the obscure word “ prob ” occurring in a single book 
was not needed. But to connect Modem Bengali with the Western Pralqt ! Did 
the; nmdern form of Bengali as opposed to Middle form grow under the influence of 
Western PrSlqt ? We leave the matter for the experts to juxige. 

The whole line of argument regarding this "affinity’' seems to be confusing 
when compared with a statement made by the writer himself. He says that the 
E^t-Bengal dialect has on the whole, remained unchanged upto now at least from 
the i7th century, one of the exceptions being " prob." From this we must assume 
that “prob" used by Antonio has since been replaced by "purva" or ‘‘puv(a) ” 
in modern East-Bengali. If “ piiob ” died out in the 47th century or early in the 
18th century, how does it help in establishing the affinity ” of " modern ” Bengali 
with " Western Praikrt " ? It might, if at all, establish the relationship of the Dacca 
dialect of the middle period with the ancient dialect of the North-Western Frontier 
Provina* or Kathiaw^ ! 

What we want to say is simply that the ‘ link " is not " missing " but " unreal " ! 

I would not have discussed this article in detail but for two reasons. Firstly 
liad the paper been published in some current journal it could be overlooked as the 
work some one trying his and at linguistic problems. But in a volume like this 
a reputed historian should have appeared as a historian, and not as a philologist. 
Secondly, in India the fact that Philology is a " science ", and not a plaything for 
amateurs docs not scnmi to have been realised to its fullest extent. Philological study 
is still in its infancy in India, and one who is otherwise known as a reputed scholar 
sliould not bring disrepute upon it. 
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By the sudden demise of Dattatreya Vislinu Ar*TE on 27th 1943, fVicn- 

tal learning in general and Maratha history in particular loses a rare type of 
scholar and a silent patriot. Though bom (in 1881) in ordinary circumstances he 
inherited from his father both his Icn^e of learning and self-sacrificing patriotism. 
Brought up and educated in a Maratha State, th(; memory of tl'.e past glories of 
the Maratha race formed his austere character and supplied his liff'’'^ ideal. A good 
student of Mathematics and Sanskrit, his patriotism uncanwiuosly led liim to the 
field of history in his investigation of the cau^s of his country' 's dov.'nfaIl. After 
graduating from the Fergiisson College in 1902 he went to Berar as a private 
teacher and later on started the National Schtxil of Yawaimal, Side by side he 
was also writing in local journals. This school was closed by the Government 
in 1908 and the paper “ Harikishor ” also stopped not long afterwards. Apte 
then came to Bombay and joined the famou.s " Rashtramata ” daily. When the 
whole national movement v.as stopp<,*d by Ciovernment, Apte in company of some in- 
timate friends went to Goa. His presence in the Portuguese territory gave birth 
to the educational and intellectual movement in that till then backward part of 
the country. He had already cxime under the spell of V. K. Rajwade and now he 
became his disciple. He accompanied his guru in a tour of Goa and Ratnagiri and 
collected historical material in his company in 1913 and cauited the Sar-Jyotishi 
family in Goa to piiblish its papers. He icturned U) Poona in 1916. Drifting into 
unsought -for things he found himself working in ChitiashSla where he afterwards 
became the Editor of Chilramayajagat. Side by side he was devoting all his spare 
time to historical research in the Bharat Itihasa Sanisodhak Mandal. Gc'tiing hold 
of the archives of the Chandrachud family who wcie the Diwans under Holkar in 
the 18th century, he published a selection from their papers in 1920. He also help- 
ed Rajwade in writing and publivShing the " Radha-Madhava — Vilasa Champu" and 
other volumes. After some time he resigned his po?l as an Editor. Though out- 
wardly employed, the earnings of Mr. Apte were so meagre in these days that they 
barely sufficed just to maintain his family in dire poverty. With the loss of em- 
plo>’ment he was in great mrinetary trouble. There was no income to fall bade 
upon, and there was none in the so-called patriotic Maharashtra to pay him a bare 
fifty a month. He lived by selling his books and was for one month with 1^ 
Bahadur Sardesai in Baroda in September, 1923. Reluming from Gujarat, a turn 
in the wheel of fortune came and he became the Manager of the AnandSshrama 
Institute founded by the late Mahadeo Chimnaji Apte. This post he filled till his 
death and it gave him though not good income at least a continuous peace of 
mind. 

It was during this last period of his life that he devoted much of his time to 
research work. His knowledge of Mathematics and Indian Chronology came to the 
fore during this period. The Anandashrama Institute is' meant for publishing the 
San^rit works stocked in its archive. There were good many Mss. of Bhaska- 
racharya’s worics there but uptil then no editor for them. The ^irt:ris on the staff 
would scarcely read the Mss, much less could they verify the correctness of the 
calculations in them. Mr. Apte put his brain into the subject and tried to verify 
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every statemiMil in the work by i)raciical experiments in astronomy. Most astro- 
nomers of the old school were merely copying the formulas and subsisting on the 
result. Mr. Apte dived deep into Uje methodology of ancient Indian Astronomy 
and convinced iiimself of its truths as far as they went. He could compare the old 
methodology with the up-to-date modern European method. On certain obscure 
jxnhts he was engaged for years and none of the modern professors of Mathematics 
could satisfy his queries. After prolonged thinking he himself succeeded in com- 
pletely nrastering the ancient methodology by his own calculations and experiments. 
Then only he edited the great Bhaskaracharya's works, and proved thereby that 
till* the 14tli century Indians were in advance in that science. 'ITie unfortunate part 
of the whole affair is, none of the modern profesvsors seems to have grasped this field 
or made himstelf fully acquainted with it. It is to be feared that the knowledge 
of this ancient methodology which he had revived at great personal trouble has 
perhaps passed away with him. 

In the field of Maratha history, Apte’s name tiecamc known on account of the 
controversy of Shivaji’s correct birth dale. Therein one finds his powers’ fully 
represented in all their profundity. His knowledge oi the Indian Calendar, the 
accuracy of his calculations, his eye for the correct {joints, his power of marshalling 
the evidence in a logical manner, all thc-.e were luily shown in this long drawn 
controversy. He proved to the satij^faction of all fair minded critics the correctness 
of his new date based on the correct evidence. But the opponents would never 
come into the open but silting on their Himalayan heights still feigned to remain 
unconvinced by his' published arguments. 'This liad a very disastrous effect on 
Mr. Apte’s mind. He felt the helplessness of pure scholarship when controverted 
with the acadcmic-cum-social powers that be. As a result all zest and t nthusiasm 
for research had completely left him during the last decade of his life. 

Apte’s intellect, complete grasp of the subject and power of expression are best 
seen in long intnxfurtions to the Shiva-Bharata of Paramananda and the history 
of the Mudhol Ghorpades, How^ even the smallest clue was utilised by him to great 
purpose and how he brought oiii illuminating inferences out of them can be seen 
in the.se introductions. An accurate sense of time made him arrange and piece 
together bit by bit the mo.s'(. ordinary' rcfercncCvS and made tliem si)eak for them- 
.selves. In fact insistence on the factor of lime may be said to b* Apte’sl great 
contribution in the field of history. H(‘ has sliown that even the greatest and the 
most renow'ned hlsftoriains n(‘glect loi do this primary patient work and generalise 
from superficial podnls. W’e know from experieqee that of history will have 
to be written anew if Apte’s method is follow'ed in all its details. 

In order to exhibit his iru'lhodology he look up the work of the Shivaji Ter- 
centenary' Volumes. The complete Calendar of all the reference.-, peiiainin.g to the 
life and of Shivaji culled from material in the various language?* is a monu- 
ment to Apte’s powers of intellectual organisation. He in common with most other 
scholars of the Rajwade’s school insisted on the publication of all documents 
before their utilization for any purpose. Apte thought even the greatest intellects 
a.s iK)t unliable to be carried away by their wi.shful thinking ending in vicious argu- 
ment. Those scholars wlto refuse to publish their material even after repeated re- 
que.sts naturally make themselves suspect in the academic world. 

For the use of hi.siory scholars Apte prepared a very short guide to Indian 
Chronology. He edited the Chronologicai Tables for the hundred years from the 
date of birth of Shivaji. His short essays on the live of Madhavrao Peshwa, Baji- 
rao, Mahadaji Sctndta and othersf throw great light on tljose personalities. For 
showing the evolution of Marathi historical material from the language point he 
edited the Itihasa Manjari, Believing that individuals ultimately form the motive 
force in history, he wished to gather a5# much information as possible about them 
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L'ven from llieir obscurt family papeii and geneological tables. VV^iih this view 
he sponsored the mo\'ement for ♦he publication of various family histories and that 
way helped to bring into light mudi obsaine sociological material bearing on tlu? 
lives of historical characters. Mr. Apte was always a willing teacher almost wail- 
ing for students. Even the most ignorant enquirer would al\va>is find a welcome 
from him and he never grudged the time spent on educating them. Discussion 
formed the main basis of his life and he w-as never tired of it. 

Theories of history formed a constant subject ol his thinking. He mad avari- 
ciously the works of Lord Acton, Benedetto Croce and '^oyhbee and discussect tjieir 
theories and occasionally spoke and wrote on them. Still his j ou’ W'as nv*tnly 
immersed in current politics. If Aple was not able to write voluminous and 
standard complete histories it was due to tliis factor. He was more interested in 
the acting and making of history than in writing. Current w'oiid jxilitics occupied 
a great part of his time and it was his main source ol recreation. His menUl 
condition was that of a maimed soldier incapacitated tor actual woik himself. Every 
now and then he would tx>me to discuss various current topics witii the writer ot 
these lines and wam never satisfied till he liad giten out his opinion on various 
problems agitating the modem wwld. He keenly fell tlic injustice done to any- 
body and would take cudgels on behalf of the injured party in any cause. In this 
sort of aictivity he exhibited the philanthropic miike-up of his mind wherein he 
spent a good deal of his precious time and energy. But all tliis arduous life made 
him neglc*^ perforce his ow'ii family w^hidi had alway.' to lead a precarious exist- 
ence. His personal income seldom reached three figures and all sorts of unforeseen 
family calamities overwhelmed him now and then. Still he was never heard of 
speaking a word about it to anyb<’>dy and never lost his equanimity of mind. Sudi 
self-saaifice and sweet temper bespeak a saintly Socratic mind and one’s regret 
must always be that its sweetness was wasted on the dccort air of the pieseiit day 
Maharashtra. 


T. S. SlltJWALKAH. 
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Pra^asti-SmgNxha by Pandit K. Bhujabali Shastri, ViDvABHUSAiNA ; Published by 
the Secretary Jaina Siddhantabhavan, Arrah, 1942 ; Pages 200 + 20 ; Size ; 
6^' X 9i". Price Rs. 1-8-0. 

This is a good descriptive Catalogue in Hindi of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manus- 
cripts numbering about 54 in the Library of the Jaina Siddhantabhavan at Arrah. 
It if a scholarly production furnishing information about the works and their 
authors in a critical manner in addition to the objective description of the MSS 
described. Dr. A Shamasastry, tlie veteran orientalist has contributed an Intro- 
ductory note to this volume in which he rightly commends the work to the notice 
of scholars and expresses the hope that Pandit Bhujabali Shastri will continue 
and complete the work of cataloguing all the MSS in the Library of the Digambar 
Jainas in Arrah. 

We are happy to note that the Jainas themselves are now devoting their 
attention to the work of cataloguing the MSS pertaining to their literature and phil- 
osophy. Prof. H. R. Kapadia has prepared a -descriptive catalogue of Jaina mss in 
the Govt. MSS. Library at the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona three jjarts of 
it have been so far published. Recently Dr. Banarsidas Jain of Lahore has brought 
out his Catalogue of the Punjab Jaina BhanSars which though not very descriptive 
is still useful for scholars. The present Pra^astisangraka makes a valuable addition 
to the above efforts of Jainas themselves in cataloguing the rich collections of 
Jaina MSS in different parts of India. Thesr.* examples need to be followed by 
other Jaina scholars as they alone can get access to rare MSS in tire custody <.)f 
devout Jainas at present. Once these sources of our knowledge are made known 
through catalogues to all scholars, Jaina or non- Jaina, their exploitation for research 
purposes becomes easy. Mere custody of MSS, howsoc^Tr rare and important, is 
not meritorious in modem times. 

I close this .sliort notice of the Pruiasthmigraha by indicating the titles of 
works leprevsented by the MSS described by Pandit Bhujabali Shastri. These titles 
are : 

nsRirer, 

%R grKPRft, 

sifirerew, afegwwftRwr, 

siw sjrt^ir, *31^, *?5*n5R5nw, 

ftsiR, ^*iR«iKi, ^«Bt, JWRsi^jngspte, 

RWifRIWn, gj w fi q, 

The Index to works. p<'rM>ns, places etc. comprising no lcs> than 20 pages would 
prove ver> useful to research workers. 


P. K. C^DK. 



WAS THE MIR AT ^SIKANEfARI REVISED BY THE 
AUTHOR HIMSELF ? 

By 

SHAIKH CHAND HUSAIN, Poona. 

While describing a copy of the Mifdt^-SikandarP I had .x^asion re- 
mark that the work was in all probability revised by the autho*' himself, and 
that I would deal with this problem in a separate paixr. Now I propose to 
discuss this problem. But before I do S'). I would like to state that in writir,? 
this paper I have relied n\m\ 

1. A manuscript- of the Mif dt-i-Sikandan [MS) belonging to tlie 

Bhirata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala, Pbona (No. 65 in their 
List), transcribed in 1023/1613— B/SM. 

2. A manuscript of ^fS belonging to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ‘ 

1. BDCRI, 4.7-8. 

2. Dr. CHA<iyATA'i has described this MS. in the BDCRI, C127-M. The BiSM 
is, without doubt, the earliest copy’ known to us, but is unfortunately incomplete and 
defective in various respects. It? differs ran.siderBbly from BM, ASB, SH, B3RAS, 
GL and BL. Nothwithstanding its early transcription (a.h. 1023/a.d. 1614), BISM 
appears to omit a number of sentences found in SH as also in BBRAS, GB and BL, 
To quote only a fqw instances, the following sentence is not to be found in BISM 

V i; il ^ A,jj j\^ 

iSH, fol. 26b-27 a ; BBRAS, hi 95 b. 11. 9-10; GB, p. 142, line 15 ; BL, p. 133). ’ 
Similarly the. sentence 

found in BISM, fol. 75 ; GB, p. 143 ; BL, p. 133, is given in SH thus 

^ 31 -5': h J.T- 0 ^ V ” 

* **^^.*^SJ3 * h p M’ ifr (ji^ 31 > ^1 Jy 

(the words underlined are missing in the BISM), 

Another point in which BISM is defective is in the orthography of Arabic quo- 
tations e.g. on fob lb, the Arabic quotation from the Qurm is written thus 

“ t j ) Jyi , 

Similarly in the colophon 

>-Vl ... ( cofrecl ^[-SU li*) yli3|i* 

3. We are indebted to the authorities of the Society for having lent us this 
valuable MS. .4SB is one of the finest MSS. of the Mir'dt-i-Sik, known' to me, and is 
written in a clear Nastaliq. The importance of this copy is enhanced by the fact 
that it formerly belonged to the Koyal Library of the Mughal Emperors. 
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Calcutta (No. 195 of their Collection), transcribed in 1038/ 1629- - 
ASB. 

3. A manuscript of MS belonging to the British Mus., London, des- 

cribed by Rieu^ It was transcribed in 1042/1632 — BM. 

4. A manuscript of MS belonging to the Bodleian Library, Oxford^, 

transcribed in 1056/1647. This is a very important copy from 
my ix)int of view — EB. 

\ 5. A manuscript of MS belonging to the Satara-Historical Museum ^ 
at present lodged in the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona. 
It was coined before a.d. 1707 — SH. 

6. A manuscript of MS belonging to the Bombay Branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society'^. It was probably copied in the last century — 
BBRAS. 

7. The lithographed edition of the Mif at-uSikandan prepared under 

the supervision of Captain Jarvis in 1246/1831 at Bombay. This 
is jx)pularly known as the Government edition of the Mifat-i-Si- 
kandoTt — GL. 

8. Another lithographed edition prepared from the abovenamed edi- 

tion of 1246/1831 at Bombay in 1308/1890— BL. 

A careful and comparative study of the above-mentioned MSS. and the 
lithographed editions of the Mifdt-i-Sikandari revealed to me the inevitable 
fact that the MSS. of the work belong to two distinct categories, one agreeing 
in general with the BJSM, and the otlier agreeing in the main with the litho- 
graphed editions (GL and BL). The distinguishing features of the first 
category are that in the introduction only THREE earlier sources of 
information are mentioned, Ix'sides some other differences occurring almost 
on every page of the text ; in the second category, on the other hand, no less 
than FIVE earlier works are mentioned as sources, while an enlargement 
seems to have been efft'cted in the tcxt‘“ which appears to have been highly im- 
proved upon as compared with that in the first category. 

Now, the questions arise : Who did the woik of enlargement and im- 
provement ? and when ? 

Before we come to discuss these important problems it seems to me de- 
sirable to point out that Dr. CHAQiiATA’i iri a recent article entitled “ Fath- 
i-Mandu, ’ published in the Urdu journal the Burhdn, Vol. X, No. 6 (June 
1943), remarks at page 453 that he had occasion to examine three manus- 

4. Cat, of Pers. MSS. , i.287-88. 

5. Cat. of the Pvts. MSS. at the Bodleian Library Oxford, pp. 144-45. 

6. Described by the prest?nt writer in the BDCRl, 4, Number 3. 

7. No. ZZ. b. 2 , 1 . We art* indebted to the Society for having loaned out this 
copy to us. 

7a. I could have easily given instances of enlargement upon the text, but abs- 
tain from doing so for consideration of space. 
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cripts of the Mif at-uSikandan from tfie Library of Nawwab Sir SSiar Jung 
Bahadur at IJyderahad (Deccan) ; that not only the earlier two but even the 
latest of the three, which was transcribed "in 1120/1798.9. record only three 
sources mentioned by the author ; that the MSS preserved in the tUicda- 
buiMi Library , Patna, the Pir Mubaimrad Sliah Library at Abmadabad and 
the Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society {BBRAS) 
seem to have been transcribed in the last century, according to him, after 
A.D. 1830 (which should have been 1831), the date of the lithora-nhed edition 
of the Mif dt-uSikandarl ; and finally that these latter agree wita the li ho- 
graphed text in mentioning five works as the cources of the Mifdt4^Sikan- 
dart. Dr. CHA^iBATA’i further seems to wonder how these two additional 
sources have crept in the lithographed i^iition, suggesting tfiereby that these 
have been interpolated by someone in the last (nineteenth) c^Muiy. 

Dr. Chaghata’i’s above remarks show that he has not taken into account 
other known manuscripts of the Mifat-i-Sikandarl. In the first place, as 1 have 
personally shown him, ASB, which was transcribed in 1038/1629, clearly men- 
tions FIVE works as sources. Rieu describes five manuscripts, of which the ear- 
liest, Add. 26,277 {BM) was transcribed in 1042/1632 ; others, namely, (ii) 
Add. 27,253, (iii) Edgekton, 697, (iv) Add. 6595 nnd (vi Add. 26,278, were 
transcribed in 1162/1749, 11%/1782, XVIIIth Century and 1211/1797 respec- 
lively. The earliest of these (BM ) clearly gives the names of FIVE works as 
the sources of the Mirdt-i-Sikandarl, and as Rieu has not expressly ix>inted 
out any difference in the matter of enumerating the sources to be t^xisting bet- 
ween BM and the rest of the manuscripts, it would be* reasonable to assume 
that they, too, mention five sources. Ethe”'*, who describes seven copies of the 
Mir'dt-i-Sikandafi (Nos. 438-43 and 3015), dws not bring out the differences 
existing in his copies as regard to the enumeration of sources. Similarly MoR- 
LEY,^ Pertsch," Browne and Ross*'’ do not sixKrify any differences existing in 
their copies in this connection, although they have specially referred to RiEU’s 
lescription. 

From the above details it will be obvious that the second category of MSS. 
of the Mir dt-i-Sinkandarl came into being. NOT in the last a^ntury (as Dr. 
CHA^yjATA’i’s remarks in the Burhdn k*ad one to think), but before 
1038/1629, most probably in 1022*1613, when the author himself revised the 
work, making a good deal of improvement in the text of it, as is visible on 
almost every page of the MSS, mentioned above and the lithographed edi- 
tions. The probability of the work having been subjcx:ted to a thorough revi- 
sion by the author himself is further supported by a copy of MS (Hunt. 230) 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (EB), in the concluding lines of which it is 


7b. Cat. of. Per. MSS. m the India Office. Vols. I-II. 

8. Page 83t 9. Berlin Catalogue, p. 488 sq. 

10. Cat, of Two Collections of Pers, . ^ MSS. in the India Office Ulnar y, 
Undofi, 1902, No. VIII. 
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clearly stated that the work was completed in 1022/1613. The date of the 
oilginal completion of thfe w<t)rk has been stated to be 1020/1611-12^^ 

We may sum up and say that the Mif at-i-Sikandari was originally 
finished in 1020/1611-12. but it was in all probability subjected to a thorough 
revision by the author himself in 1022/1613, and that it is chiefly owing to 
the revision of the work in 1022/1613 that there exists a vast difference in 
the readings of the various MSS. and the lithographed editions. Finally we 
might point out that there is a pressing need for a standard or critical edi- 
tion of the Mif&tA-Sikandan which could, in my opinion, aptly form part of 
the celebrated Gaikwad Oriental Research Series in which its complement, the 
Mi^M4-Sikandar\ has been published under the able editorship of Prof. Sayyid 
Nawab ‘All 


n. Mh'it4-Ahmadt (Gaekwad Oriental Senes. Vui. 


XXXJII). Ft. 1. page 12. 



iTmutavahana, sulapani, and raghunandana 

ON CERTAIN L\WS OF INHERITANCE 

By 

SURES CHANDRA BANERJI, Dacca. 

The NibandhakSras of Bengal beginning from Asahaya (about 700-750 a.d.) 
down to Raghunandana (16th. rent. A.D ) have mostly engaged themselves to the 
elaboration of the religious law. A great majority of their worfcs are ritualistic, 
and their contribution to the positive lav^ is indeed very insignificant. This *4 
amply borne out by the fact that of the twenty-eight books constituting the monu- 
mental work of Raghunandana, the Smrti-tattva, only one, viz., the Dayai-tattva is 
devoted to positive law. Bengal never fonnulated a new system of law\ She has 
the unique distinction that while the resi of India accepted the paramount author- 
ity of Vijnanesvara on matters of law she has been the only province to examine 
the views of Vijnane^vara critically and to reject them wherever necessary. This 
explains why in the Bengal school of law we often meet with niles that are funda- 
mentally different irom those propounded by (he famous author of the Afitdk$ara, 

Asahaya, sometimes erroneously identified with Medh.3tithi by later common- , 
tators, was the first Bengali writer on law to make any substantial contribution 
to positive law in his Narada-hhdi^yay Rut his identity as a Bengali being a 
matter of dispute we may leave him out of our consideration for the present. 

Jimutavahana is the first of the triumvirate of Bengal writers who played a 
prominent part in the evolution of the Bengal sc'hool of la\^. The other two are 
Jsiilap^ and Raghunandana. 

It will i>erhaps not be out of plat’e to give here a brief account of the [KTSonal 
history of these writers. 

Only three works of Jimutavahana have cirnie down to us, viz., ( 1 ) the Kik- 
viveka,'^ (2) the V yavahara mahka- and (3) the Ddyabftana.^ It appears that 
these works were intended to form parts of a huge treatise on dharma^fistra, called 
Dhurmaratna.^ Of these the Dayabhaga is by far the most famous of JImutavS* 
hana's works. On matters of Hindu Law it is of paramount authority in modem 
British Indian Courts except, of course, in the casef> where the MitSk^arS^ is appli- 
cable, Its importance can be gauged from the fact that, it lias been commented 
upon by more than a dozen commentators and was translated by Colebrooke. 

usual with most, of the Sanskrit writers of our amntry JImutavShana gives 
us very" little information about himself bey’ond the fact that he was born of the 
Pfiribhadra family, a section of the Radhiya Brahmanas of Bengal. It can be 
gathered from external evidences that he was the Chief Judge in the reign of 
Vi§vaksena of Bengal and that he was 9th in descent from Narayanabhatta, one 
of the five Brahmaiias brought by Adtsura. 

There is a wide divergence of otrinions among scholars as to the dale of 
Jlmutav^ana. His age ranges between the 11th and the 16th centur>^ 


1 . Ed. Dr, Jolly (Bibliotheca Indica). 2. Bib. Indica Series, 1 ^. 

3. Vide Memons oj the Bengd 4 sw/»c S$ckly, V(rf III, No. 5, Pp. 277-353. 

4 . Published several times. 

5 . Cp. (a) ^ W 5 f^ : colophon to the kila-viveka. 

(b) ^ fWIH'-, ertophoo to the DSya-bhaga. 
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Next comes Sulapa^i both chronolc^ically and in order of importance. Besides 
being the author of moro* than a dozen original treatises^* on various topics of 
dharma^stra he is credited with the authorship of a renowned commentary on the 
Ydjnavalkya-saffthita, viz., the Dipakalika. Some scholars are of opinion that with 
the exception of the Dipakalika the other books of Sulapa^Di ^ere intended to form 
pails of a larger treatise named Smrti-viveka. In support of this view there is no 
more reliable evidence than the fact that all the minor works of the author have 
the usual' ending “ viveka." 

Of the per8()nal hLstor>’ of ^ulapi^i we know as little as of his works. In 
the colophons to his works he is described as a Sahucliyan Mahamahopadhyaya. 
Somd maintain that the S^udiyahs had been a degraded section of the RadhBya 
BiiShmanas of Bengal from the days of Vallala Sena. This along with Rudra- 
dhara’s reference to him as a Gaudiya shows that vSulapani was a Bengali Brahmaija. 

A tradition of no great value makes him the Judge of King Lato^maiiasena of 
Bengal. 

Regarding §ulapaoi’« date nothing i.s known definitely. His age is supposed 
to range between. 1150 a.i>. and 1450 A.u. 

Raghunandana is the last great Bengali writer on dharma^stra. He is 
popularly designated as Smarta Bhattacarya or simply Smiarta and his name is 
a household word in Bengal. On daily rites and customs of the Hindus his author- 
ity is still supreme throughout the length and breadth of Bengal. He is the 
author of an encyclopaedic work on the dfferent branches of dharma^stra, named 
tJie Smjii-tatlva~ divided into twenty-eight sections called tattvas. Besides tliis 
there is a commentary on the Diayiabhaga attributed ta him. There are also a 
few other tattvas and paddhatis of Raghunandana.** 

Son of Harihara Bhattacarya, a Vandyaghatiya Brahmaiia of Bengal, 
Raghunandana was a pupil of s^rinalha-acarya-crKlamaipi whose works are often 
quoted in several of his tattvas. Tradition makes Raghunandana and the great 
Vaiisuavite .saint Caitanya pupils ol the same teacher. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma of 
Navadvipa. 

'Dicre is the usual uncertainty about the exact date of Raghunandana. He 
may, however, be placed l)etwccn the latter half ol the 15lh cent, and the earlier 
half of the Iblh. 

The entire field of law being too vast to be traversed in the compass of such 
a brief paper as this we shall (t)nrine ourselves to the broad principles of inheritance 
itlone. 

JimutavShana sUrts with the definition of the term dayabhaga by Narada^ 
and divscusscs its precise meaning. He concludes by saying that dayabhaga is not 
a splitting of the chattel, nor the sctparalion of it from the co-heir’s goods, nor is 
the distribution of a general right to particular chattels but it consistvS in manife.sting, 
by the casting oP lots or otherwise, a property which had arisen in lands or chattels, 
but whicli extended only to a portion of them and which w'as pre\fiou.sly unascertained 


6. For 6ulap&tju and his works see N, i. A., Vol. V, (August, 1942) — 

■ i^lapani, the >Saluidiyan.’’ ^ 

7. Ed. J. Vidyasacara, Calcutta. 1895 (m two volumes). 

8. (i) Tirtha^tattva or Ttrtha-ydtrd-vidki-tattva 

(ii) Tripu^kaja-SantUattva (Ed. J. B. Chaldhary Skt. Sahitya Pan§at 
Patrika, Calcutta, July 1941). 

(iv) History of DharmaUstra by Kane, Vol. I, 

p. 417). 

9. Cp. 3^ I 
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being unfit for exclusive appfopriation !?ecause no evidence of any ground of discrimi* 
natic«i existed.^o 

Then Jimutavahana inaintains that partition does not create right and that 
the death of a relation is its cause. Here in a disaission as to whether one 
acquires proprietory right by one s birth Jimutai’Shana denies such a right oji the 
authorities of Manu^*! and Devala.^2 jhe sons have a riglit of ownership in the 
properties of their parents when the latter aie dead. According to Jimuiavahana 
death of the parents should not bt' taken literally, but it also includes the state 
of persops degraded, gone into retirement, and the like. 

Then follows a discussion as to whether or not the eldest sot. is the sole heir 
to his father. The opinion of Jimuta\'ahana is that the eldest son can, wit; the 
consent of the rest, merely assume the management of the entire ;>Topeity. 

Jimutav^ana admits two periods of partition ; one. when the father’s prev 
perty ceases, the other by the choice of the father while his right of prt*perty 
endures.^"^ 

Sulap^i docs not deal with these matters, bill behns comm '. /ing upon the 
texts of Yajnavalkya directly. He also seems to have recognised (he two periods 
of partition as indicated above inasmuch as he does not oppose Yijfiavalkya who 
apparently hints at these tw^o periods by the verse etc.^’* 

For definition of the term dayabbaga Raghunandana uses the same texts of 
Narada as quoted by Jirmltav’ahana. But the former differs fron^ the latter in 
the interpretation of Narada’s text. To the deiinition Raghunandana objects that 
“the definition is not accurate. . . But in fact the partition is a distributive adjust- 
ment, by lot or otherwise, of tlie property of relatives vested in them, over the 
whole wealth, in right of the same relation, upon the extinction of the former 
owner*, s property. The vesting and divesting of property twer the whole estate 
are inferred, in like manner as the divesting of partial rights over portions and 
vesting of a common right over the whole, are deduced in tfic instance of re united 
oevheirs.”^ In the next place Raghunandana refutes the view in favour of birth- 
right in the same manner as Jimutavahana. Althougli Raghunandana does not 
specifically mention the periods of partition he seems to have retiognised the two 
I^eriods mentioned above. 

After the introductory portion Jimuta\^ana begins the subject of partition 
by a father. A father can partition his property the allotment being according to 
his choice provided the mother becomes incapable ol bearing any more children. 
The power of the father in the matter is discretionary, but, by no means arbitrary 
because as Narada points out,^^ even the father, when afflicted with disease, or 
influenced by wrath, i.c., when he is not in a normal state of mind is incapable 
of making any efistribulion of his property. The option of unequal distribution 
on the part of the father relates only to the property acquired by himself but not 


10. cp. twin: i 

11. 3^ ^3*? *n3«r etc. 

12. gstt I 

WWW % >1%^ II 

13. wi*^ r 

14. Yajfivalkya II. 114. 

15. COLEBROOKE’s Annotations on his translation of the Dayabhaga. 
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lo ancestral property to which the rights of the lather and the son are equal. 
This equality of rights, however^ does not entitle a son to get an equal share with 
the father from the ancestral properly, nor has the son any right to demand parti- 
tion of the same. The ancestral property, recovered by the father, may be treated 
as his own acquisition. The same rule applies to moveables though inherited by 
the* father. As regards the inlieritcd immoveable property the father is author- 
ised to dispose of a part or of the whole of it if it be otherwise impossible for 
him to maintain the family. In a partition during the lifetime of the father he 
is entitled to a double share of the inherited wealth. 

. Jlmutav^ana cfoes not authorise the father to grant an unequal allotment to 
the sons who request partition during his lifetime. 

The views of .^ulapapi on partition by father, though not elaborate, seem to 
be identical with those of his predecessor. Sulapani tells us nothing about the 
absence of the arbitrary powers of the father, the right of the father to inherited 
moveable properties or to ancestral properties recovered by him or lo the aliena- 
tion of ancestral immoveable property. Raghunandana who uses almost the same 
texts as Jimutavahana holds similar views about the matter. 

'I'he next topic dealt with by Jimutavahana is partition by brothers. He is 
of opinion that even after the father ’.s death the brothers cannot partition the 
proijcrty if their mother be alive. They can, of course, do so with her consent. 
If even after the demise of the mother the brothers continue to live unseparated 
the eldest brother, or any younger brother who is more capable, may. with the 
consent of the rest, b(‘ in charge of the maintenance of the family and the manage- 
ment of the projKirty. Any one ol them ol couise, can demand partition at his 
will. Jimulaviihana is in favour of the dtK'trinc of representation and says -that 
grandsons will take as much as would have fallen to their deceased fathers and 
that partition extends to grandsons in the male line. 

It is provided by JTmutavaliana that any one of the brothers, capable of 
deix?nding upon his own earnings, may decline his share ini the ancestral property 
by taking some trifle out of it this being to obviate any future diffkulty on the 
part of his son or other heir. .Aft the partition of the brothers of the whole blood 
after their father's death the rm)ther gels an equal share provided no separate 
prof>crty had be(‘n given to her. She will get half the prescribed share if she has 
a separate proptuly. In this wnneclion Jimutavahana touches upon an equal 
share of tin* sonk'ss wives of the father making an ecfual allotment among his sons. 
The sons are entitled to four shares, three, two. or one in the order of their four 
castes, Brahmapa, KiJ^triya, etc. ; so are also the wives. 

At the partition of brothers an unmarried sister gets a quarter but if the 
funds are ver>' small each of the sms must contribute a quarter of his share. 
The daughter’s sliare is not very clear. According to Katjfeyana, quoted by 
Jimutavahana, the position is this. If the brothers gel ] the daughter will get 
In this ease if there be three sons the daughter gets an equal share with tlie son, 
which is absurd Actx>rding to the quotation from Mann again if three sons get 
•{ each a daughter will gel 1/124 1/12 11 T2 the daughter’s share equal to that 
of a son, winch is also not pt^ssible. 

1'he only reasonable interpretation seenifs to be that a daughter will get a 
share equal lo on»Jourth the sliarc of one si>n. In that case, of three sons and 
one daughter each son will get 11/36 and the daughter will get 1/12. The position 
will be this } J + n + ^ = 1. 

The views of Aulap^i abwit partition by brothers are almoei the same as 
tht>se held by Jimutavahana. But he is equally vague as his predecessor on the 
point of a daughter’s share. ^>ulapai}i seems to ha\'e made the point a bit clear 
by saving that each son should contribute a ftnirih i)ail of his share towards the 
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nuptial eajwtsea of his sister. In this case the equality of a dau^ter’s share with 
that of a son does not appear to be very reuch inconsistent. Vjhaspati, quoted 
by Sulapaqi, says that the maiden daughter " shall take fourth part shares "—which 
is indeed an zimfoiguous statement. 

In the matter of p)artition by brothers Ra^^unandana does not make any 
departure from the views of his predecessors. 

Jimutavahana next deals with stridhana or woman's separate property. This 
subject is divided into three parts — definition, succK^sion of a woman's children 
to her separate property and succession to the separate property a childlasa 
woman. 

Out of the bewildering mass of definitions of stridhana Jimutar’Shana refers 
to those of Visnu, Manu, Katyayana, Narada, Yajfiavalkya and VySsa. Acctird- 
ing to Vi$i>u the following are considered as stridhana : — 

A. What has been given lo a woman by her 

1. Father 

2. Mother 

3. Son 

4. Brother 

B. What has been received by her 

5. Before the nuptial fire 

6. As solatium (fees on supersession) 

7. From her kindred 

8. As perquisite, and 

9. As a subsequent gift. 

Manu and Katyayana give the additional item of what has been presented to 
her in the bridal procession. Narada, Yajnavalkya, and Vyasa practically do not 
add anything new. 

The attitude of Jimutav^ana towards these definitions is that they are merely 
illustrative and not exhaustive. Says he : - 

Over her separate property, technically called stridhana, a woman lias, the right 
of alienation. She is debarred from alienating any immoveables given by her hu5*- 
band. 

Regarding the husband's rights to his wife's stridhana Jlmutavahana merely 
quotes the opinions of Yajfiavalkya and Katyayana. According to Yajnavalkya 
a husband is not liable to make good the property of his wife taken by him in 
a famine or for the performance of a duty or during illness, or while under rc»- 
traint.“^'^ Katyayana, however, directs restoration of a woman’s property with or 
without interest according as it was taken without or with her a>naent. A hus- 
band even when he takes his wife's property in the circumstances! specified above 
will be compelled to restore it if he lives with another wife. 

A3 regards succession to a woman’s separate property broadly the following 
ord/er is recognised by Jimutav^ana : — 

A. Maiden a property 

1. Uterine brother 

2. Mother 

3. Father 


17. Cp. 
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. The order is the same in respect of the proi>erty left by a betrothed girl 
except what was given by the bride-groom who has a right to >^hatever he gave. 

B. ' Married woman's property 

1. Maiden daughter 

2. Betrothed daughter 

3. Married daughters who have, or are likely to have, male issue 
(they inherit together) 

4. Barren and widowed daughters (inherit together) 

5. Son 

6. Daughter's son 

7. Sons son 

8. Great grandson in the male line 

9. Son of a contemporary wife 

10. Herr grand- son 

11. Her great grandson in the male line 

C. Property of a childless woman married according to one of the five 

approved forms named Brahma, etc. 

1. Husband 

2. Brother 

3. Mother 

4. F'ather 

D. PropcTty of a childless woman married according to one of the dis- 

at>provcd forms named Asura, etc., 

1. Mother 

2. Father 

3. Brother 

4. HLi,sl>and 

With regard to tiie definitions of stridliana ^ulapapi appears to have con- 
sidered as exhaustive the list of Yajnavalkya together with the Ajdhy^vahaJidka 
(received at the bridal procession) which, he thinks is hinted by the word “ adi ” 
Yajnavalkya's I The various kinds of stridhana. according to 

Yajlfiavalkya, are what are given to a woman by her father, mother, husband, 
brother ; what has been received by her at the nuptial fire, and as a solatium, 
from the kindred as bride price and also as a subsequent gift from her husband’s 
family.'^® 

^>ulapttj?ii rect>gnises the same rights of a husband to his wife's separate pro- 
perty as those admitted by Jimutav^adiana but docs not contemplate restoration 
of the wife's property by tiie liusbancL He does not tell us anything about 
succesRion to a n\aiden’s stridhana and regarding that to a married w'oman’s 
stridhana holds the same views as Jimutav'ahana. Sulapaiji's vdews are, however, 
not very clear. Tlius, for, instance, he says nothing about preferential heirs among 
the daughters. It nmy seem Ural he considered all the daughters to have equal 
rights. He sliares the view of the Mitak^ara that on failure of the husband the 
succession to stridhana devolves on the nearest Sapinda of the husband. 

Sulapaiji docs not consider a woman’s right of alienating her stridhana. 

From various passages cited by Raghunandana the following can be gathered 
as being recognised by him as stridhana : — 

1. Everything except what has been gained by a woman by her skill and 
what she has received from persons other than family of father, mother, and 
husband. 


18. Cp. 


etc. Y5j, n. 143-144. 
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2. iWhatever ornaments are Torn by her during the life-time of her 
husband. 

3. Saudayika, i.e., wiiat has been received by a woman — married or un- 
married — while at the house of her father, husband or from her father end 
husband. 

The rights of a woman to the alienatioi. of her stiidhana are the same accord- 
ing to Jimutav^ana and Raghunandana. 

As regards the husband’s right to his wife’s stridhana, however, Raghunandana 
rimply quotes the views of Yajhavalkya and Katyayana as men k>ned abov ' but 
does not give any clear opindon of himself. 

On succession to a woman’s property the views of Raghunandana are sub- 
stantially the same as those <#f Jim!Qta\rrihana. 

Briefly stated the following persons are excluded from inlieritance according 
to Jimutavahana : — 

1. Outcaste and his issue 

2. Impotent person 

3. Lame man 

4. Mad man 

5. Idiot 

6. Blind man 

7. One afflicted with an incurable dist'ase. 

The exclusiorr is based on inability to offer oblations to the Manes. 

The excluded persons, except the outcaste and his issue, have, however, a 
right to maintenance and their soas, if free from similar defects, are entitled to 
the shares that would have fallen to their parents had they been qualified. 

Sulapatji also lays down the same rules about excluded heirs with the excep- 
tion that he does not impose any additional restrictions on the outcaste and his 
sons. He also adds that the daughters of such disqualified heirs are to be main*- 
tained till marriage and that their wives, if pure and chaste, have a right to 
maintenance. 

To thq list of excluded heirs Raghunandana adds another, the “ pitfdvit,” i.c., 
a son who beats his father or does not jxrform the 6raddha ceremony after the 
father’s death. His view on other details are identical with those of Jimutavahana. 
He does not tell us anything about the daugliters and wives of excluded heirs. 

The following are briefly the impartible properties nvognised by Jimutavai 
hana : — 

L Whatever is acquired by the co-parcener himself without detriment to 
his father’s estate, as a present from a friend, as a gift at nuptials. 

2. Recx)vered hereditary property that was taken away. 

3. Wliat has been gained by science. 

Towards the last item Jiniutav^ana’s attitude is that a learned brotlicr need 
not share them with his unlearned co-heirs but must share them with those who 
are equal or superior in learning even though the gains may be acquired independ- 
ently of the joint property. 

The essential conditirm of exemption from partition is acquisition by the owner 
without using the joint funds. 

Both Sulapapi and Raghunandana hold similar view^ about impartible estates 
but from the trend of his arguments Sillapaiii does not seem to have favoured 
the idea of dividing the gains of science even among learned co-heira. 

A son bom after partition takes, according to Jimutavahana, the entire paternal 
wealth if the father had lived separately from the brothers. If, however, after 
partition the brothers were re-united with the father such a son would receive 
his share from the reunited co-heira (no definite share is expcewly mentioned 
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by JImutaviaiana). This applies only to the property acquired by the father. 
But of the hereditary property the after-born son will take a share from his 
brothers whether re-united with or separate from the father since the partition 
of such a property is authorised oi^y when the mother is incapable of bearing 
more children. 

In the matter of succession Sillapaui seems to have recognised only such an 
after-born son as is bom of a wife of equal caste. Sulapaui adds that the afteiv 
bom son shall receive his share from the property which may be found after 
allowing for income and expenditure in the property which was received by the 
other sons at partition. Moreover, the after-born son cannot claim any omaments 
etc.,* given by the mother or father to the sons who have separated before-hand. 
On other details :ftulapani agrees with Jimutavahana. 

Raghunandana makes a passing reference to after-born sons and his opinions 
are essentially similar to those of Jimutavahana. 

Succession to the property of a sonless man is one of the most important 
chapters in the Laws of Inheritance. It is fortunate for us that even amidst 
various controversies about the subject all the three Bengal-writers hold similar 
principles th(jugh tJiey may slightly differ in matters of detail. By “ sonless ” 
they mean “ one who has no descendants down to the son’s grandson (cp. 

Raghunandana) . 

The order of succession is as follows : — 


1. 

Wife 

25. Son of 23 

2. 

Maiden daughter 

26. Son of 24 

3. 

Betrothed daughter 

27. Grandson of 23 

4. 

Married daughters who have or 

28. Grandson of 24 


are likely to have male issue 

29. Great grandfather’s daughter’s son 

5. 

Daughtcr’.s son 

30. Maternal uncle and the rest who 

6 . 

Father 

present oblations which the 

7. 

Mother 

deceased was bound to offer 

8. 

Whole brother 

31. Son of maternal aunt 

9. 

Half-brother 

32. Son of 30 

10. 

Brother’s son 

33. Grandson of 30 

11. 

Brother’s grandson 

34. Grandson’s grandson 

12. 

Father’.s daughter’s son 

35-37. Other descendants for three 

13. 

Father’s own brother 

generations in succession 

14. 

Father’s half-brother 

38. Off spring of the paternal grand- 

15. 

Son of 13 

father’s grandfather and other 

16. 

Son of 14 

ancestors in the order of proxim- 

17. 

Grandson of 13 

ity 

18. 

Grandson of 14 

39. Samanodakas 

19. 

Paternal grandfather’s daughter’s 

40. Spiritual preceptor 


son 

41. Pupil 

20. 

Great grandfather’s daughter 

42. Fellow student in theology 

21. 

Paternal grandfather 

43. A person bearing the family name 

22. 

Paternal grandmother 

44. One descended from the same 

23. 

Own brother of 21 

Patriarch 

24. 

Half brother of 21 



(43-44 must be inhabitants of the same village). 

On failure of all the relatives aa here specified the king shall take the escheat 
excepting however the jiroperty of a Brahmana. But the priests who have read 
the three Vedas and possess other requisite qualities shall take thef .wealth of a 
deceased Br^hmapa. So the goods of an onchoret shall devolve on another hermit 
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considered as his brother, and servinfi; the same holy place. In like manner the 
goods of an ascetic shall be inherited by his virtuous pupil and the preceptor shall 
obtain the goods of a professed student. But the wealth ot a temporary student 
is taken by his father or other heir. * 

If, however, a sonless man dies as a renewed co*parcencry (saipsp^U) with his 
brothers then the order of succession will Se like this 

1. Associated whole-brother 

2. Unassociated whole-brother 

3. Associated half-brother 

4. Unassociated half-brother 

In case there are 2 and 3 living then they will be equal heirs. In the cases of 
brother’s sons and grandsons also the above rule is to be understood. 

The views of Sulapani, however, on succession to a sonless man^s property are 
not very clear because instead of giving any details he merely mentions the or^Ier 
of succession upto the parents. He holds simitar opinions about re-united co- 
parceners. 

According to Jimutavahana a concealed property, discovered after partition, is 
to be distributed equally among co-parceners. The person who withheld the pro- 
perty shall, by gentle means and not violence, be made to restore it and shall not 
make good the portion consumed by him, nor shall he be deprived of his share. 
Both SulapaiiL and his successor are of similar opinions on this point. 

When a partition is contested the following arc almost unanimously recognised 
by the three writers as proofs : — 

Evidence of kinsmen, relatives, witnesses and written proof or separate posses- 
sion of house or field. 
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KASIM ALI SAJAN LAL, Secunderabad. 

Though the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao acquired a rominal ownership of the terri- 
tories ceded by Nizam Ali Khan as the result of the battle of Udgir, still be remained 
the jure owner and not the de facto one. The memory of the defeat of the battle 
of Udgir was rankling in the mind of Nizam Ali Khan. How to maintain a serene 
attitude and live down the shameful defeat was the problem requiring solution, and 
he waited for an opportunity. He hated the idea that his name should be lowered 
in the public estimation. He wanted to retrieve, and, for this reason he was post- 
poning the cession of the promi.-^^d territories on sf)me pretext or other and although 
the Sanads were entirely held by the Marathas, he did not allow them to have a 
p(.‘accful possession of those territories. The result w'as that Kaghunath Rao had 
to send repeated reminden-J to him, and, when these failed, he sent hia nobles to 
occupy the territories by force, particularly the 'Fort of Daulatabad. Raghunath 
Rao had to undergo many troubles before he got possession of it. The Maratha 
n<iblc who was sent to take possession of the Fort had to contend against heavy 

odds, since the Governor of the place resisted and even refused to hand it over. 

Ther(!UfX)n Raghunath Rao despatched Ciopal Patwardhan to take the Fort by 
all means, fair or foul. He tried to per.'.iiade the Ke(‘pcr of the Fort to surrender 
it peacefully but failed. He gathered some bhils to demolish the stronghold, and, 
when thi^ too proved useles>s, he tried to bribe the Keeper. Fortunately for him, 

he fell an easy prey to the gold offered which was r. lakh and half, together with 

Jagirs’’. 

Before the Peshwa set out for the great battle of Panipat, he sent Raghunath 
Rao with an army of 25, (XX) soldiers to ihe bank of the Godavery, ostensibly to re- 
quest Nizam Ali Khan’s help in his Northern exfxdition. But it was merely a 
coup d'etat. As a matter of fact he wanted to keep an eye on the movements of 
Nizam Ali Khan, for (he feared that Nizami Ali Khan had entered into a secret 
arrangement with Morari Rao Ck>rcpade and Udaji Chavan to annihilate his ri^ng 
power in the South'-^. As a matter of fart, the Nizam conferred jagirs on Khanda- 
gale and Baji Ghorpade^. 

Tlie Peshwa even tried to have Nizam Ali Khan killed or murdered, if not 
imprisoned, by his soldiers. It seems he wrote a letter to that effect to Raghunath 
Rao whose reply throws interesting light on Uie character of the Pe.shwa^. The 
great importance of Nizam Ali Khan’s role is evide nt on the face of it. It was he 
and not Salabat Jung that niled the Stale. Raghuba acknowledges the superior 
talents of Nizam Ali Khan. His letter is a positive pnxff of Nizam Ali Khan’s 
greatness and shows the high opinion the Marathas had about him. It also show's 
that the Marathas had a hard nut to crack. Nizam Ali Khan acted on the policy 
of wait and see which was the only obvious thing to do under these circumstances. 
So he bided his time and waited for the conjunclion of circumstances which would 
facilitate hia final decision. He dared not cross swords with the enemy, as the 
enemy had mustered all his resources for the great battle impending against a 

1 Kincaid and Parasnis, A History of the Maratha fwpie, III, p. 41. 

2 Purrandere Daftcr, 1, pp. 893-B94, 402. 

3 Selections from the Peshwa Dafter, letter No. 16. 

4 Purrandare Dafter, Ibid. opp. dt. pp, 893-894, 402. 
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worthy opponent. Their fate hung in the balance, for if they von, they would win 
the whole of India, what to of the Deccan. But, if they lost, they would lose 
all they had. for other States had sharpen^ their claw3, ready to pounce upon 
their helpless and exhausted foe. Among them wal Nizam AJi Khan, burning to 
revenge and watching the turn of events on the plains of Panipat. He would surely 
take advantage of their defeat and confusion at Panipat, Even Raghuba, who had 
a sound knowledge of the affairs as they stood, had decided to bieak off with Nizam 
Ali Khan on a fit occasion. He rapidly advanced ^rom Indore to Gudmatkal. where 
he gpt an additional help of eight thousand soldiers. He ne: t touk up his Quarters 
at Bijapur, while Nizam Ali Khan was alert at Ausc, ready to deiar<? war, s^ckild 
the Marathas be routed at Panipat. 

Unfortunately for the Marathas, the fatal and inevitable hour stnick, and the 
fates turned against them. They lost the battle. Grief and des^K>ndency' spread 
over the whole of the Maharashtra. We need not describe what sorrows, trxwblcs 
and misery had to be borne by the vanquished in a battle of this type, aaf defeat 
is always a surprise to them. The Marathas had to mourn for thcii" relatives', sick, 
wounded, killed or dead. The Peshwa never recovered from the shock, and he 
expdred by the end of June, near the Umple of Parbatte*". 

This event following cla^ly in the wake of the defeat at Panipat, not only 
spread the shadow and gloom but increased its intensity. The Marathas fell the 
loss of such a great personality as the Peshwa, who had the good foitune to obtain 
a high degree of fame and reipecl among his fellow a>untry men solely due to his 
clash with Nizam Ali Khan, He was a man of sagacity with ptilished manners. 
But he had his defects too. We invite our readers’ attention to the letter of the 
Peshwa addressed to Raghunath referred to above. 

It is a pity that the above calamities should have developed party-spirit, ending 
in a party split, which proved w'orse than the los.s of thq battle of Panipat. It 
severed the bond that kept together the members of the great confederacy and 
gave rise to petty kingdoms. 

Nizam Ali Khan, although a nominal dewan, had usurped the entire powers of 
the Government and was taking the advantage of the confu.sion caused by the defeat 
of Panipat, to| despatch a large army under the command of his general Lai Brijdaa 
to devastate the Peshwa’s territories. The general captured Alund, Gurjoti and 
\'arious other districts of the Marathas, levying tribute just he pleased. Next 
he swooped down the provint'e of Akkalkote, bcjeiged Boargo, and set it on fire. 
He imprisoned the deshmuklis of these districts, levied Rs. 40, (XX) as a tribute. 
Hearing of these events, Raghuba sent an army of 5, OCX) sfJdiers under the command 
of Appaji Naik to protect Punch Mahals from the Moghul devastations. Appaji Naik 
.sent 2,0(X) soldiers against Lai Brijdas who attacked him with the result that the 
latter had to fly to Tuljapur and took shelter at Ause*'. ITie deshmukhs of these 
places proved treacherous to their motherland. To protect their own interest, they 
conveniently and unscrupulously changed their masters and paid the tribute to the 
general of Nizam Ali Khan. 

Raghuba was to come to Ause but he hastened to Poona on hearing the 
news of the illness of the Peshwa. He left Nilkant Rao Patwaidhan to look after 
Nizam Ali KhanL 

Salabat Jung and Nizam Ali Khan were at Bidar when they heard the news 
of the death of the Peshwa. The Peshwa was succeeded by his second son Mahdav 
Rao, then in hief seventeenth year*. As soon as Nizam Ali Khan heard the news 


5 Grant Duff, O. C. p, 630. 

6 SelectUms irom the Feshwa Dajter, 38, letter 12, 

7 Khare Aitikasik Lekh Sangrah, 1, pp. 2. 35. 

8 Grant Duff, O. C. p. 533. 
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of the death of the Peahwa, he began to make preparations for regaining the terri- 
tories he had Joet at Udgir. He called Ramadiander Jadhow one morning and 
promising to give him some Jagirs, hg asked him to recruit an additional force of 
10,000 soldiers, besides his own army of 15,000 at Bidar. Ramdiander Jadhow 
requested the Nlsam to confiscate 19 districts of the Peshwa and sent his own son 
to march into Akkalkote with a large army. He captured the fortress of Naldurg 
and handed it over to the Chawans^. 

It was at this stage that the young Peshwa began his negotiations with the 
Bombay Government. At the risk of breaking the thread of the sequence of events, 
we ’refrain from mentioning here a detailed account of the negotiations carried on 
by th*e Peahwa Mahdav Rao with the East India Company. On the 28th September 
1761, Raghunath Rao wrote to the Bombay Council for help^®. Later on, Madhav 
Rao submitted a detailed proposal consisting of 9 clauses^i which was not favour- 
ably received by the Bombay Government^*. Again Bajee Gungadhar Pant brought 
a proposal consisting of 10 clauses before the Bombay Government on the 20th 
December^ 

These negotiations dragged on through three weary months with some super- 
ficial appearance of unreal goodwill on both sides but the sands were running out. 
These protracted negotiations failed since both the parties were self interested, and 
came into conflict with each other. The English wanted to have the island of 
Salsette, but the Marathas ‘ did not dare to talk about giving it It was the last 
thing that they would dd^-*. 

Secondly, the Englisli were reluctant to help the Marathas against Niaam Ali 
Khan, to whom they, not only professed friendship, but actually informed him that 
they would help him against the Marathas^. 

Thirdly, there was no unanimity in the decisions of the Bengal and Madras 
Government, because the former wanted to help the Nizam but the latter was' against 
it. 

Lastly the death of Tarabai united the Maratha people and so they had no 
need of the English help while to the Nizam they professed help but it never 
came. And the Maratha Sirdars of the Nizam were won over to the side of 
the Peshwa, 

Nizam Ali Khan was making preparations for war and so did the Marathas. 
They relied stxlely on the Patwardhans. The Marathas had to contract fresh debts 
in order to raise a contingent of about 70,000 soldiers including 12,000 sirdars thus 
swelling their debts to a lakh and half. Though shattered by the battle of Panipat, 
they gathered their last resources. Their armies were not insignificant to success- 
fully oppose the Nizani'^, 

In the month of October, Nizam Ali Khan rapidly advanced towards • Poona, 
leaving Aurangabad. On his way, he destroyed the three holy places on the banks 
of the Godavery. He looted Shadeshwar and caused a great havoc much to the dis- 
gust of the Maratha Officers.. So much so that Ramachander Jadhow left his army 
on the 24th December carrying with him the Nizam’s son Mir Moghal Ali who 
was not on good terms >*ith his father^^ It was at this time that the Peshwa 
ordered Ganesh Vittal to recapture Toka, Ellora and other places from the 
Nizam^*, 


9 Khakc, O, C. pp, 35, 38, 50. 10 Public Department Diary, p. 672 

11 Ibid, pp. 720-721, 12 Ibid, p. 714. 

13 Political and Secret Diary, 7, pp. 121-123. 

14 Political and Secret Department Diary, 8, p. 87. 

15 Political and Secret Department Diary, 8, p. 13. 

16 Ibid. pp. 11-14, Khajre, O. C. p. 41. 

17 Selections from the Fe^wa Dafter, 38, L65 pp. 42-43. 

18 Ibid, Vd. 38, L. No. 26, pp. 22. 
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Having crossed the Narbada^ I^izam Ah Khan ascended the ghats and marched 
straight towards Poona. The Marathas were nervous, in spite of theii large army 
of 53,000 since they were torn by internal Referring to the disputes and 

troubles the Secret Committee in their despatch of the 14th December notes : 'We 
well know that Nizam Ali Khan with a large army is now near Poona, that the 
Brahmans cannot raise a force sufheient to oppose them, from the backwardness of 
their own officers who look upon the situation of Nannah family as desperate and 
the low state of their finances”; the Marathas st^nt Gopal Rao Patwardhan to harass 
Nizam Ali Khan. Gopal Rao Patwardhan follow'efl the gi'erill*, tactiiTi. To his 
surprise however Nizam Ali Khan changed his planr. abruptly and instead of going 
to Poona directly via Jangaon, he advanced towards Nagur and then towards 
Shrigonda, leaving Nagur and Poona to his right. Here, he had to face the Bhonsala. 
There was a skirmish in which both sides lost about 150 horses and 50 men weic 
killed2» But accoiding to a different version, Dada Saheb, (Raghunath Rao) w';o 
also accompanied the Bhonsala lost 25 horsemen, besides 40 to 50 wi>unded. Alxjut 
50 to 100 gardies were killed and the wounded were about 100 lv) 200'*. 'riie 
Nizam lost 52 persons with another 100 to 200 wounded. Tims the idtirmislus 
dragged on (from 15th December to 19th or 20ih December 1761)., resulting in a 
battle at the end. The Marathas had seventy to eighty thousand soldiers i.c. 1 li2 
time larger than the Nizams army 22 . 

A terrible battle comineneed on Sunday the 15lh Jamadi-ul-Awai 117.5 a.h. at 
3 P.M. and went on late into the night. The forcess met at Shrigonda. From th( 
left flank and from the back Raghoba opened fire, while Madhav Rat> and the 
infantry with Bapujji Naik and others were to tlie right. The Bhonsala and other 
sardars opened fire from all sides in the direction of the Nizam’s forces. 'Hiiis 
attacked on all sides, the force-? of the Nizam remained yet unmoved. Themupon, 
the Marathas concentrated largely on the rear and attacked the Nizam with full 
force and fury. But night came like a blessing to the Nizam who retired on 

the banks of a brook near a village^^. In spite of the night-fall, the Maratlta 

artillery was booming throughout the night-’^. 

It was reported that Nizam Ali Khan lost about 88 to KXX) killed and about the 
same number wounded^f'. He was nearly surrounded on all sides, with the roaring 
of cannon and the rain of arrows, he had no room even to laise his head with 
impunty. It was but natural for him to have lust nearly the said numljer of 
soldiers, yet it is remarkable how he could have managed to proceed to l\K)na under 
the barrage of firing, leaving his bag and baggage at Shrigonda. Hi^ men Irx^o-d 
food and forage, and carried away 5 to 7 guns, sparing only the temples and big 
houses, and burning all else belonging to the enemy. After a ::*lay of 3 of 4 days, 
he left the place on the 21st December and came down as far a.^ Dumergaon at a 

distance of 3 coss^^. The death of Tarabai and the revolt of the Maratha Sardars 

made matters worse for the Marathas^'. 

Perceiving this move of Nizam Ali Khan, Raghunath Rao appointed Gopal Rao 
Patwardhan with three others, Holkar, Hari Gopal and Visaji Kisen, in order to 
protect the City. They were orderc*d to do their best to check Nizam Ali Khan’s 

19 Secret & Political Dept. Diar>% 7, p. 120 and Bharat Varsha and Swani- 
Dekken, p, 117, Modak, Mulancha Maharashtra, p. 364. Vide Selections from Peshwa 
Dafter Vol. 38. L. No. 44. 

20 Khajre, O. C. 1, p. 66. 

21 P.4RASNIS, O. C. 1, No. 1 &. Selections from the Pesliwa Dafter Vol, 38, 
L. No. 40 describes vividly the havoc created in the Nizam’s ranks. 

22 Khare, O. C. 1, pp. 62-64 

23 Apte, Chanderchood Dafter, p. 140 & Kmake O. C. p. 64. 

24 Khare, O. C. p. 69. 25 Ibid, Letters No. 45, 48, 49 etc 

26 Parasnis, O. C. 1, & Khare. 1, p. 33. 

27 Secret & Political Dept. Diary Vol. 8, p. 7. 
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advacM» to Poona, and failing this, to burn all lands surrounding the dty. In 
of all these precautions and premeditated plans, Nizam Ali Khan proceeded 
as far Urali about 14 miles from Poona to collect Rs. 6,230 which was raised 
for him®*. 

.It is a pity that the Peshwa and Raghunath Rao were not on good tenns. 
Their quarrels were uninterrupted even by Nizam Ali Khan’s approach to Poona 
where he was opposed by the Marathas^*^. The Marathas, as we have said weie 
divided into factions and one party consisting of Bapuji Naik, Baramatikar, Gopal 
Rao Patwardhan and Ramachander, advised that as Nizam Ali Khan was near and 
in a* hopeless condition, he should be opposed and that no peace should be negotiated 
with him, unless he parted with a large portion of his territories in return for 
peace. But the other party of Raghimath Rao, and Sakaram did not like this idea 
and they opposed it. Murad Khan, the Commander of the Nizam’s Army had a 
private interview with Raghuba on the 22nd Jamadi-ul-Awal 1175 a.h. 3<> Raghuba 
and others made peace and returned to him territories yielding a revenue of 27 
lars. There is a gravd doubt asi to the cession of territories on the part of the 
Marathas (Peshwa), for Naro Shankar clearly mentions in his letter that an ’agree- 
ment was reached without either party paying anything to the otherJ^i. Besides, 
Madhav Rao himself say.^ that the treaty was concluded after receiving a jagir 
worth about 40 lacs belonging to Ramchander Jadhow who had deserted the Nizam^^^ 
Sardesai also supports this statement^’*. But other historians as Grant Duff and 
Briggs do not agree with it. On the contrary they affirmed that the Nizam was 
given back territories yielding an annual revenue of 26 lacs. Many other Persian 
historians support Grant Duff’s opinion^*^. 

The part played by Raghuba in concluding the said treaty with Nizam Ali 
Khan is strongly condemned by the Marathas in general'*'*. Some say that he made 
thial treaty with a selfish motive'*”. But it is quite possible that this was his clever 
plan to check the rising powxT of Hyder Ali for which the Peshwa by himself was 
no match. 

Taking into consideration the pros and cons of the treaty, it was on the whole 
shrewd of the Marathas to have made it. The Peshwa, in hi^ letter to the Bombay 
Government, referring to his previous correspondence with them with regard to the 
help required against Nizam Ali Khan, and the latter’s insistence on the cession of 
Salsettc, quite ironically remarks that Salsette’s cession wa^ a question beyond con- 
sideration and also informs them of his victory over the Nizam at Shrigonda, 

‘ However by God’s favour, the Moghal is' returned very distressed, his brother and 
great officers came to us, and by the intercession of the principal officers of the 
Sarkar, the peace is settled, the |>articulars of which I wrote to you in my letter of 
good news’'*^. 


28 Vad O. C. Vll, p. 98, and Selections from the Peshwa Dajter, Vol. 38, p. 
30. 

29 Khare, O. C. 1. p. 73. 

30 Khare, O. C. 1. p. 73 & Pafasnis, O. C, 1. No. 1. 

31 Ibid. 32 Rajwade, Aitihasik Prastavana. 

33 Kincaid & Pafasnis, O. C. p. 81 (see note) 

34 Grant Duff. O. C. 1. 36, Vide, Briggs, the Nizam I, p. 64. 

35 Khare, O. C. I, p. 102. 

36 AjPTE, O. C. p. 7. Mr. Apte in his preface to the Chanderchood Dafter 
hints that there might have been a secret under^anding between Raghoba and the 
Nizam to the effect that the latter should help Raghunath Rao against the Peshwa 

37 Political and Secret Department Diar>% 8, p. 87. i-caawa. 



MISCELLANEA 


AUTHORSHIP OF DHVANYALOKA 

To those who beJieve in different authorship of the Karikas and Vrtti in 
Dhvanyaloka, I request to consider the following earr*estly. DJi\rni is first divided 
into Avivafc§itavacya and Vivaki§itanyaparavacya and then each oi\ o.' these is iur- 
ther subcfivided. But I beg to point out that this first division o* Dtivam itito 
Avivak§itavacya and Vivaksitanyaparavacya is given in the Vitti *.nd ftot in the 
Karika. At p. 57 (Dhvanyaldca Nir Piess Ed., 4th ed.) Vitti runs thus : 

eifer i r i 

Throughout the first IJddyota nowhere is this division giveu i the Kiirilia- 
grantha. It is only given in the Vftti and yet tlie first KarikS ot tiic 2nd Uddyota 
proceeds to subdivide Avivaksjitavacya thus : 

iraR II 

Now if Karkas and Vjtti wore composed by two rliffcient authors then how 
is it that K^ikagrantha takes up the thread of sub-dividing the first two divisions 
which are given only in the Vrtti and nowhere in the Kiarika ? Surely here KarikSs 
presuppose the Vrtti. 

To my mind this is the strongest proof of common authorship of both the 
Karikas and the Vrtti. 

Karachi D. R. Mankad. 


IDENTIFICATION OF KALKI 

In my paper^ on ' Kalki— the earliest check to Buddhism I have shown that 
Kalki was a contemporary of 5i4unaga, Sumitra and Vi&ikhayupa. In this connec- 
tion I, here, venture a surmise about the identity of Kalki. Kalki Purana says that 
both Vi^Skhayupa and Si^uniga were old when they conquered Magadha. I, there- 
fore, think that Vi^khayupa (who is dcvscribed as already old at the time of Kalki’s 
birth) must have died soon after allied conquest. Dr. PkAOHAN’s synchronistic 
table® will show that Avantlvardhana also must have died almost at the same time 
as Vi4akhayupa died. Thus soon after the conquest of Magadha, two thrones, one 
at Mahi^mati and one at Avanti, fell vacant. Puranas do not speak of any issue 
of Vi^akhayiipa or Avantlvardhana and I suggest that after their death Kalki was 
elected to the joint throne of Mahilsmati and Avanti and that he ruled at Avanti 
'This is purely a surmise but I connect it with another surmise. 

Just as in all our literature Kalki's personality is shrouded in mystery so is the 
personality of Sudraka of Mrcchakatika, shrouded in mystery. About Sudraka wc 
know only this much that he was a Brahmai?a by birth and later became the king 
of Avanti.* The revolt of Aryaka has been taken as historical and Aryaka is identi- 
fied with Ajaka whom Avantlvardhana succeeded on the throne of Avanti.* And 
as only persons belonging to the same time and the same place would be interested 


1. See New Indian Antiquary, p. 4. 

2. his Ckronolagy of Ancient India, p. 229. 

3. Mfcchakatika, Prastavana. 
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in such small and local incidents, I suggest that Sudraka must have lived soon after 
the days of Aryaka. That .he belonged to Avanti is dear both from Mfcchakatika 
and Padmapml^bLttaka. If, therefore, Sudraka was a king of Avanti in the days that 
followed Aryaka, who was he ? He was not Avantivardhana, for Avantivardhana 
was not a Brahmaioa by birth, being himself the son of the deposed king PSlaka.* 
I, tfierefore, suggest that Kalki, who was a Brahmaija by birth and is likely to have 
come to the throne of Avanti, was the same as Sudraka. Both were Bi^majja by 
birth and both are likely to have ruled at Avanti soon after the days of Aryaka. 
In this connection, tlie variant Suiaka for Sudraka found in some Mss of Mr,» it 
significant. Ih^krit form ^ulaka, with its long u, may be rendered in Sanskrit both 
as Sihaka and Sudraka. And Suraka is the fittest title of Kalki, who was one of 
the greatest heroes of his days. 

Karachi. D. R. MankAO. 


A NOTE ON COINS OF PURUSHADATTA AND RXMADATTA. 

In an article* Mias Bhramar Ghosh has written that the legends found on the 
coins of Ihirushadatta and Haniadatta should be read in a manner different from 
tliat in whi(h they w'cre previously read. On the basis of these new readings she 
has further proposed that these two nilers belong to the funga dynasty. The object 
of this sliort note is to sliow that the reading w'hich she has proposed regarding the 
legends on the coins of thcrie two kings is untenable and the reading which she has 
rejected is the correct one. 

The legend on the coins of Purushadatta may be first discussed. This has been 
read as F*urmhadatasa by Cunningham, « \Pu\Tusheulatasa by Smith.^ and Puru- 
lihodatasa by Allan.** Miss Ghosh has read this legend as ‘ Purushadata Sugo ^ 
The pn.'sent author has very carefully examined the coins of PuriLshadatta and 
has come to the a>nclusion that the reading proposed by her is not acceptable. 
Fitslly, the stroke which she considers as the medial M-sign attached to sa is not 
found in these toins. Tlie stroke which she considers as the medial M-sign is really 
not .so but is that whose addition makes on pa of the Brahmi script one sa of the 
name script. Secondly, the thing which she has interpreted as go cannot be ex- 
plained in that manner. Au.an has interpreted this as a symbol and it appears 
tv) the present author that this interpretation of Allan is perfectly right. He has 
opined that this symbol has been found on the coins of Purushadatta, Uttamadatta 
and Ramaciatta I instead of the Ujjatn symbol which is found on the coins of other 
rulers of this series at Mathurri.-*^ Besides their point of argument thivS sign cannot 
be interpreted as go for Uie following reasons. This sign kxikvS more or less.' like a 
Greek A to which one straight stroke is attached on the left line inside. This 
sign (wi ne\'er be interpreted as go. Had it been an example of go, then we would 
not have found the above-mentioned straight stroke but, instead of this stroke, we 
would have found one straight line running from left to right and meeting the 
angular place of the sign looking like Greek A If anybody studies the form ol 
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Brfihmi go as given in the woiic of the late Dr. BOhler,® then he will understand 
the implication of what has been said above. The sign sl^d not, therefore, be read 
as go. If we like to take it for any Brahmi letter, then we can only read it as 
but it is not logical to read it as ia becausi then the reading conveys no sense. 
Therefore it appears that it is correct to take it as a avtnbol as Allan has done 
and not as a letter. 

Let us now discuss the coins of Ramadatta. On tlie coins of Rnmadatta we 
find two different types of legends such as Rdmadatasa^ and Rdjno MmadatasoP 
Allan has read this as RdjUo Rdmadatasa but has written throuj,’i mistake FS/jid- 
\h]Rdmadatasa^^ when he has transcribed it in the Roman script. Tuis should* be 
Rdjno Rdmadatasa. The legend which has been found m the coins o! Ramacatta 
has been read as Rdmadatasa by Cunningham.^^ Rapson;*® Smith ’’ and Aixan. 
Miss Ghosh has read as ‘ Rdmadata Sugo \ Some iwrtions of this letter cannoi be 
read as Swgo for tlie reasons for which the similar portions of Uie legend on Ih'' 
coins of Purushadatta cannot be interpreted as su. She has concluded that the 
word sugo as! found in the proposed legend Rdmadata Sugo is singular nominative 
in Prakrit ; but we get in one type of Ramadalla’s coins iho legend Rujna Rama' 
datasa.^ There cannoi be any doubt that here the word Rdjno is angu- 
lar genitive in Sanskrit and it refers to Ramadatta and ior this reast)n the reading 
Rdmadatasa in singular genitive in Prakrit is appropriate. In this age we find the 
prevalence of the mixed language of Sanskrit and Prakrit on the legends of many 
coins and also insaiptions. If judged from the stand-point of language also the 
reading Rdmadatasa appears to be logical. 

Alamnagar, RangpUr. C. C. Das Gupta 

17.12.43 


SOME SANSKRIT STANZAS 


Sanskrit ibetoricians recognize a figure of spetH:h Vi«?irma or incongruity th« 
second variety of which a)nsists in the failure of one’s effort to attain a desired object, 
attended with dire consequences. An interesting instance is found in several works 
on rhetoric and in some anthologies : 

m: 1 

arotw; flwra ?l5r ti 

Mortally afraid of the son of the simhikd (lioneas) the hare clung for shelter 
to the moon. jAs luck would have it) another son of simhikd (i.e. Rlhu) devoured 
it along with its refugee. 

This is the reading in the SaduktikarndmTta (p. 128). In the Vdbhafa^lokasafk' 
graha we find for in c. But as the root is Atmanepadin, 

is as bad as . The correct reading is which is found in 

Candrakanta Tarkalamkara’s Alarnkdra Sutra. 


6 Indische Palaeographies tafel 11, 11, XIX, XX, XXII. 

7 Ibid, tafel 11, 37, XVL XIX, XX. 

8 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, pp. 179-80, pi. XXIV, 
12. 131 

9 Ibid, pp. 182-8, irf. XXIV. 9-11, 13, 14. 

10 Ibid, pp. 180-81. 

11 Coins of Ancient India, pp. 88-89, pi. VIII, 13-16. 

12 Indian Ceflns, p. 13, pi IV, 1. 

13 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, pp, 180-81, pi XXIV, 
9-11. 13. 14. 
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A similar use of is found in the following well-known stania the authorship 
of which is often attribute?! to Kalidasa ; 

8rt5r #n3wf% qp Tif— 
nutlet fR g% 5 1 !^ ftiR ii 

Get into the house at once my darling, do not remain outside. This is the time 
of^the eclipse of the moon. Seeing your beautiful face the notorious Rahu will de- 
vour, your moon-facd giving up the full moon. 

It is a great pity that this stanza should be attributed to the greatest poet of 
classical Sanskrit. Kalidasa would hardly use the imperative with ITI, and he would 
not most certainly use an expression like nor the finite verb 5RTf^. 

The spots in the moon have aroused the curiosity of man since time immemorial 
and various explanations have been offered in different countries of the phenomena. 
The Bengali grandmother tells her grandchildren that it is the I>ame Sky plying her 
vspinning wheel in, the mcx>n. According to the Teutonic tradition it is the man who 
cut a fagot of firewood on Sunday, turning a deaf car to the remonstrances of an 
angel, who in consequence, cursed him : vsince you regarded not Sunday on earth, you 
shall keep a perpetual Moon-day in heaven. According to an ancient Indian tradi- 
tion the moon was branded with black spots and afflicted with consumption for mis- 
conduct according to one account, for his partiality for one of his wives to the neglect 
of the others according to another. Another ancient tradition relates how when the 
moon rose from the sea at the time of the great churning some of the slime of the 
sea struck to it and appeared as spots. Still another legend describes that it isl a 
form nestling in the moon for protection. According to Kalidasa the spots are noth- 
ing but shadow of the earth reflected in the moon 

sin^: II Raghu XIV. 40. All these views are mentioned in the 
following stanza which is found as an example of Apahnuti in the Kuvalayananda : 

sit %sf«r Tf I 

Some suspected the stain in the moon to be [spots ofl' infamy, others thought 
it to be the slime of the sea, some said it was a deer, other held it was the shadow 
of the earth. The said spot in the moon resembling a piece of broken Indranila gem 
that meets our gaze so persistently— we assert it is the deep blinding darkness drunk 
at night in the interior of the moon. 

All the different editions of the Kuv'alaydnanda that we have come across read 

in b.m^. 

The Atmanepada form, therefore, is incorrect. The Rasdrnavasudhakora 
(Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) shows the correct reading to be 
Though ^ is as much a l^rasmaipadin root as still in the sense of asserting 
and maintaining preceded by is Atmanepadin accortfing to 

P. i. 3.55. 


Calcutta. 


Kshitish Chandra Chatterji. 



REVIEWS 


The j^julaghvi (Mdlatimadhava-Katha) of Punjasiiiisvati, CriLically edited for the 
First Time with an Introduction, Indexes and Notes by Prof. N. A. Gore, M.a. 
with a Foreword by Dr. V. Raghavan, m.a., phj>.- ~Puo. by Or-ental Bo^it 
Agency, Poona, 1943 (Poona Oriental Series No. 83) ; Pp. 3 “i-Tl ; , lie 
41" ; Price Rs. 2. 

The great Sanskrit dramatist and poet, Bhavabhuti the autiior of the iminor^ 
tal production, Malatimadhava wa.s a conscious artist when he observed : 

Si4 %arSr %5!i q i ” 

Verily this observation was not an idle boast but the result of a deep conviction 
of the poet about the capacity of his work to enkindle a spirit of appreciation for 
the sentiments portrayed by him in hearts working in unison with the poets' own 
heart. PGroasarasvati, though a Sanyasin of Kerala was a well-known commen* 
tator of Kavya.s and Nafakas including the Malaihnddhava itself. From this de- 
lightful efwtome of his of the Mdlatimadkava in 268 well-knit stanzas we can easily 
assert that this Sanyasin was a Samdnadharmd (kindied spirit) of Bhavabhuti 
though he flourished centuries after him, being assigned by the Editor of this epi- 
tome to the period- a. D. 1200-1450. 

Prof. Gore’s painstaking work on the pre.sent edition is, I believe, a direct 
testimony to his being a Samdn(tdharmd to both the pO(.*t and hi.s poet commentator 
Purriasarasvati. Love in its widest sense makes life wortti-Ziving and worih-fopitig. 
It exercivSes a potent humanizing influence on the roughest mortals in the world 
owing to its inward appeal. This epitome of Bhavabhuti’s love-dramn will, there- 
fore, be read with delight by the Sanskrit-knowing public on account of its akilful 
presentation of the Malattnwdhava-Kalhd by this erudite Sanyasin commentator 
of Kerala, the author of many other works such as Vidyullatd, comm, on the Megha- 
duta, the Harhsasandesa, the Kamalintrdjahamsa (a drama in 5 ads), Anargharii 
ghavafippa^a, the Rasamahjmt (a comm, on the Malatimadhava) and Bhakti- 
manddkim (a comm, on a work of Sahkaracarya called the Vi?^upddddike^dntastuti). 

I fully endorse Dr. Raghavan’s rea>mmendation in his Foreword with regard 
to this work when he remark.s : “ The Rjulaghvt will surely be profitable to students 
who study the Malatimadhava for examinations and as a KhaJCRja-Kavya ; it can 
also be independently prescribed for study in the Intermediate dasses of our Col- 
leges." 

I congratulate Prof. Gore, the Editor of the Poona Orientalist on his scholarly 
critical edition of the Rjulaghvt published by him for the first time on the strength 
of manuscript-material unknown to Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, The 
readers of the Poona Oriental Serieaf will be grateful to Dr. R. N. Sardesaj, its 
present publisher, for adding this valuable work to his useful series and thus main- 
taining the tradition of his enterprising father, the late Dr. G. Sardesai, the 
founder-publisher erf the Poona Oriental Series and the Poona Otientalisl. 


P. K. Goob 
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A Bibliography oj the Rdmayca^, by Prof. N. A. GIckre, M.A., S. P. College 
Poona City ; Published by the author, 12 Vishnu Sadan, 327, Sada^v, Poona 
City, 1943 ; Pages vi + 99 ; Size : — 5" X ; Price : — Re. 1-8-0. 

For any research scholar worth the name a bibliography is almost like the 
Jacob's ladder. Every Scholar of Indology thinks that some other scholar should 
plant such a ladder on earth for his angelic use but he does not stir up to construct 
such a ladder even for his own uplift, much less for the benefit of his fellow wor- 
kers. Owing to the great aftimulus given during the last 25 years to the Indologi- 
cal studies by the various Research Institutes in this ojuntry and the consequent 
bewildering variety of published material that now needs proper care and index- 
ing, the need for the compilation of the systematic Bibliographies is felt all the 
more and the present Bibliography of the Hamdyana by Prof, Gore, himself a pro- 
mising research worker in the field of Sanskrit literature, will be gratefully received 
by all his fellow-workers, not to say by all lovers of this immortal Epic, the de- 
fender of the Hindu faith and culture beyond the seas. 

There was a time when the orthodox scholars looked down upon Indices and 
Bibliographies not only in India but even in Europe as stated by Dr. M. Winter- 
NITZ in his Introduction to the subject Index of the Sacred Books oj the East 
Seric^i, These scholars considered an Index to* a book as the index of its author’s 
or editor’s ignorance. Even now in India valuable books and research journals are 
being published monthly without indices, though the editors recognize fully the 
value of thew indices. 'Fhe excuse generally advanced by those authors or editors 
is want of money. This excuse is at times not a real one as the editor’s laziness 
alone is the culprit in such cases. If any research material requiring an index is 
worth publishing, surely it is worth indexing, especially when this material is pub- 
lished by learned bodies, w'ho should have greater regard for the methodology of 
presenting research material to the scholarly public than individual authors or pub- 
lishers with scanty means. It should really be the businesti of learned bodies like 
our Universities to conduct and finance all bibliographical work in different branches 
of learning by opening a regular office for such purpose. 

The present Bibliography, published by Prof. Gore at his own expense, de- 
serves encouragement from all lov^ers of Sanskrit learning, the more so on account 
of the difficulties he had to face in bringing it out at the present lime when the 
price of p.'qxT has riwon enormously. It is divided into five sections : { 1 ) Text Edu 
twn, (2) Translations, (3) Adaptations etc., (4) General Criticism ; (a) Books and 
ib) Paper.s and (5) Extracts. A subject Index is added at the end for ready re- 
ference, Tlie Extracts (Appendix II, pp. 63-94) attaining translations from the 
writings of foreign scholars like jACOBi and other useful matter pertaining to this 
l>opular Epic will be found very' entertaining and informative by the general reader 
and the student of the Rdmayana. We feel confident that the present Bibliogra- 
phy, an earnest of Prof. Gore's scholarly labour of love, will before long undergo a 
st‘cond edition, in which he promises to add mom useful information especially from 
foreign stmrees, which arc now not easily accesisible Ic him owing to war conditions. 


Poona. 


P. K. Code. 



the historical value oe the 

PARASURAMA TRADITION* 

By 

K. M. MUNSHl, Bombay. 

% 

It gives me great pleasure to able to pay my tributes to my friend, the 
late Dr. V. S. Sukthank.\r on this occasion, by being able to submit a paper 
on a subject over which we held several discussions. I knew him for nany 
years ; but we came in close contact with each other when in 1927, as a mem- 
ber of the Syndicate of the Bombay University, I came to t-u Bhandarkai 
Oriental Institute to acquaint myself with the work that was done by Dr 
SuKTHANKAR in connection with the Mahdbh^ata. Witli the usual distrust 
with which our University favours new academic ventures, the Syndicate then 
had its doubts about the wisdom of giving grants for this venture. On meet 
ing Dr. Sukthankar, we fell to discussing the Mahdbhmata. 1 saw in him, 
burning bright, the flames of religious devotion towards this work, which has 
been the quintessence, vehicle and the instrument of Aryan Culture for weJl 
nigh two thousand years. In 1938 he helped me with his guidance when the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan was founded and he continued to give me all possible 
assistance whenever I wanted it. 

I selected the subject of ‘ Parasurama ’ for this occasion because, that was 
the subject which we discussed on the last occasion we met. a few months 
before he died. Once when wo were travelling together from Poona to Bom- 
bay, I told him of some conclusions I had reached in studies which I had 
written on ‘ Early Aryans in Gujmdla ’ and which ultimately came to be 
published in b<x>k form as my Thakkar \ assanji Madhavji Lectures delivered 
in the University of Bombay.' I had come to the tentative conclusion that 
the romance of the P^iKjavas as given in the Mahdbhurata in its present form, 
was more likely to be historically unreliable, while the Bhrgu episodes had 
been borrowed from traditions which, then, were recent. Dr. Sukthankar, 
then, gave me a copy of the Annals of the Bhandarkar Orimtal Research 
Institute for October, 1936, which contained his ‘ Epic Studies VI- -The Bhrgu« 
and the Bharata.’- After an exhaustive survey of all references, lie had come 
to the conclusion that the Mahdhhdrnta was a Bhfgu epic and that the back- 
ground of Bhrgu exploits and traditions had been introduced into the history 

* Text of ait address delivered on the occasion of the first anniversary of the 
demise of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
Poona, January 21, 1944. 

1. K. M. Munshi, The Early Aryans in Cujardta, published by the Univer- 
sity of Bombay, 1941*. 

2. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, Amah of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute, XVil, 1-76. 
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of the P§i>(}avas. He had also come to the conclusion that the story of the 
Pai^dava^ was historic and the Bhargava episodes were the result of associa- 
tions connected with the authors. • Thereafter we met twice to discuss this 
matter further. It gave me great satisfaction that so eminent and learned a 
scholar had clearly established what I was feeling very vaguely, that the cen- 
tral story and the Bhargava background of the epic were distinct things, 
which, if properly analysed, might yield valuable results. 

I 

In the traditional history of India I attach considerable importance to 
the well-known Parasurama Episode. It supplies a very important link which 
80 far, has been dealt with by Pargiter, in his Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition, by Dr. Sukthankar in his ' Epic Studies : VI ' and by Dr. 
Irawati Karve, in the Parasurama Myth? In my Early Aryans in Gujardta, 
and recently in the Glory That Was Gurjardesa Part I,^ I have tried to deal 
with it at length. I do not pioix)8e to cite the references given in these studies, 
but I will only content myself with placing *before you a few considerations 
which arise out of the materials and references already available in these 
studies. 

The so-called scientific historian of India looks down upon traditional 
history. But to ignore the historical basis of the epic, ritualistic and puranic 
literature of India, is most unscientific. Inscriptions are sometimes fabri- 
cated ; in all cases one-sided. A court chronicler invariably presents an untrue 
picture of his patron and his times : it rei^rcsenls propaganda. But in ages 
when the art of tendentious profjaganda as cultivated by the modems was 
unknown, historic traditions were scrupulously preserved and handed down. 
They have a greater element of historical truth. The sweeping generalisation, 
therefore, which excludes traditional history from the sphere of History proper 
is scientifically baseless. 

A historical tradition has four stages of growth : 

A. There is tlie memory of a man associated with an achievement. 

B. The achievement becomes the centre and inspiration of a movement 
with which many men are associated, and the association of the man with 
the movement becomes necessary as a connecting link, a source of inspiration 
or a symbol of a great achievement or institution. More sweeping the move- 
ment, the greater becomes the man, the tradition and his exploits. 

C. When the movement continues for generations the tradition assumes 
a historical asjject. 

D. When the movement spreads out through generations ~ 

(i) the tradition is associated with different places. 

(ii) the tradition is enriched by imaginary details of the exploits. 

3. Dr. Irawati Karve. The Parasurama Mjth, Journal of the University of 
Bombay, I, 115 flf. 

4, Glory That War Gurfaradeia, edited by K. M. Munshi, I, 143 ff. 
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In such a growth, the facts are™ 

(i) the man and the activity ; 

(ii) the development of the -activitv of the movement and its 

need for a rallying centi-e for collective tradition ; 

( iii ) the passing of the movement from generation to generation ; 

( iv ) the nature of the movement ; 

(v) the extent of the movement as indicated by ’he places where 

it is located. 

If, however, the man and the activity round which the traditiod lias 
grown, can by other means be identitied, it must be deemed to be a histoiic 
fact. 

A Rama rises. He conquers the Haihayas. Round it, n n.. /ement grows. 
R§is and their adherents overcome Haihayas and other hostile i>eople. The 
name of Rama becomes a beacon, a cry of victory, a message of inspiration. 
Crowds, armies, generations who participate in the movement, remember the 
man and his deed. Wherever the movement marches, the man and his deed 
are remembered. These two the man and his dei^s -grow as the movement 
grows. They attain new signilicance. Imagination supplies appropriate i^arti- 
culars. Where movement reaches, rivers, cities, short‘s, come to lx? associated 
with them. 

Parasurama thus had an axe, a mother whom he killed, an enemy whom 
he destroyed, a lake which he filled with the blocxl of f(x?s. Tliost' who came 
together felt the solace and the strength of his memory and worshipix?d it, 
handed it down to proud sons. The proud sons wove it into |X)ems, songs, 
epics. Devout men named a peak of the Himalaya, a mountain in the South, 
a hill near Kalyan, after him. Centuries of men gave him a local habitation 
wherever his inspiration was wanted or received. Thus grew the Parasurama 
legend. 

The modern historian has to unweave the web of this tradition. !lis 
effort must be directed to discovering facts of history out of this mass of 
legends by removing the mythological elements. 

In order to remove the legendary elements out of historical tradition four 
safeguards should be kept in mind — 

First, legends easily grow round certain spots ; they should generally be 
discarded. 

Secondly, in individual exploits, motives are generally added to embellish 
historical tradition. They may, therefore, be looked ujicn with distrust. 

Thirdly, associations and synchronisms of names contain a germ of trutli 
and must not be rejected unless there are inherent or extraneous tmprobabi 
I i ties. 

And lastly, synchronisms and associations of names and the general trend 
of exi^oits may, if properly analysed, disclose an underlying movement in the 
interest of which the legends came to be woven. 
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Applying these canons I had analysed the traditional history surrounding 
the Parailuiinia episodes in the Early Aryans in Gujardta. And the analysis 
is helped by certain references whjch make it certain that Parasurama, the 
individual, round which the legends have grown, was a real one. 

II 

RSma was not an eix)nymous hero like Bhrgu or Yadu. He was an indivi- 
dual, the son of Jamadagni, the vanquisher of Arjuna Kartavirya and the 
destroyer of Mahi^amti.'^ The Puranic and the Mahdhhdrata tradition is 
clear* about his being only a hero. Mis apotheosis is a later event. 

Sarvdnukramarn ascribes Rgveda X. 110 to Rama Jamadagnya or Jama- 
dagni. Rgveda X. 03. 14 refers to one Rama, which may be taken to be 
Rama Jamadagnya and not Rama Ik§vaku as has been considered by some 
scholars. The Alharvaveda refers to the enmity between Bhrgus and Vita- 
havyas and the Cow episcxie.^ In the Mahahhdrala, Parasurama is depicted 
as a recent hero, not an Avatara of Visnu.' Me is refernxi to as an incarna- 
tion only twice, in the Narayaniya Section of the Moksadharma, which is a 
notoriously late addition to the Mahdbharata. The stanza in XM. 339, 103 f, 
is an interiK)lation in the Mahdhhdrata. It is missing in some Grantha MSS. 
and old Devanagari MSS."^ The reference to Rama in Bhagavadgxidy Canto 
X, 31 is clearly to Parasurama, not Rama Iki§vaku ; that was the view also 
of Dr. SuKTMANKAK.’* It was this verse which produced the later tradition that 
Para^^urama was the Avatara of Vi?pu. The Rdtndymia also considers him 
as a symbol of Brahmanical superiotity rather than an Avatara of Vi^nu.^'’ 
That Parasui ama’s father Jamadagni was a co-composer of a hymn in Rgveda 
with VisviSmitra.''' corroborates the fact that both father and son were histori- 
cal ix'rsons. 

Dr. Irawati Karve in “Parasurama Myth” has exhaustively dealt with 
the asvsocialions which have sprung up around Jamadagni in Konkan and the 
South. In the Early Aryans in Gujardta, I' have collected the associations of 
the Bhrgus and particularly Parasurama, around the sea-board tract from 
Cambay to Bombay. From the earliest days of the traditional history, there- 
fore, the whole of the sea -board fiom Cambay to the Ratnagiri. known in the 
early literary records as Aparanta, had close associations with the conquest 
of ParaSurama. Arjuna Kartavirya, whom Parasurama destroyed, led a con- 
federacy of the Haihaya Talajahgha tract which spread over modem Raj 
putana, Gujarat and Malwa.’- Mahismati, the capital of Sahasrarjuna, which 
Para^iuriima destroyed, on the banks of the Narmada, is likely to be at the 
place where Broach is situate today.'*” Local legends in these parts therefore 

5. K. M. MuNsm. Tht Earh in Gujardta. 46. 

6. Ibid, 59 f. , 7. Mhh. VIZ. 70. 4-14. 

8. Cf. Sukthankar, oiK cit. 48. 9. Op.cit., 39. 

10. Rdmdyana, BSla KaTKia, XVTI ff, and Ayodhya Kapda, XXI, 33. 34 

11. RV, X, 167.4. 12. Munshi, op. cit., 30. 

13, Ibid. 
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may be taken to have been based on some far-reaching movement of people who 
looked back to ParasuramL as their leader or ancestor. 

As exhaustively dealt with by Dr„ Irawati Karve, according to the 
Brahmm^a Purana, Parasunima after saving Gokama from the flood divided 
the land upto Cape Comorin into Kerala. Tulu and Havig.^^ All the 
coast Brahmins down to Malabar, according to popular belief have Parai^u* 
rama as their ancestor and guardian deity. Renuka his mother assumes a 
more colourful history as you travel down South. 

The earliest version of Viiyn and Malsya Put ana had a tradition ofu'ara- 
surama's conquest of Sahasrarjuna, and it may be taken as a historic fact, 
that before the first Purmia was read in the C^nirt of Adhi.simakrsi>a in 80u 
B.c. a vivid tradition of Parasurama’s conqm'st of the Narmadi region suD 
sistod ; and that conquest was the tradition of a large m(;,.nient of men 
emerging from Madhyade^, which Aryanist‘d the west coast a few centuries 
before Buddha. 


HI 

The next consideration is that of chronology. Events of traditional his- 
tory, if profierly analysed, can be chronologically arraiiged. A study of such 
history also cannot yield satisfactory results unless the landmarks of such 
chronology are settled. 

Da.^^rajfla or the Battle of the Ten Kings refern?d to in the Rgveda is 
the first landmark of chronology so far as traditional history is concerned.'"’ 
"fhe last landmark, of course, is Gautama Buddha’s birth in resiiecl of which 
there is general agrc^m<*nt. To divide this span of time, is a very diflkult 
task, and every student; is apt to become a victim of his own bias. But some 
landmarks are easily discernible. 

P'or the sake of clarity therefore the Vedic Aryans may be defined to b<* 
the Aryans who lived in the Saptasindliu (the nuxlern Punjab and a part of 
the North-West Frontier Province) during the jxTiod which immediately pre- 
ceded and followed Dasani jna, the Battle of Ten Kings, in which Sucigis, the 
son of Divodasa was the victor. It is the first authentic event, as proved by 
the Rgveda evidence, for Vasistjia and Vii^viamitra have sung about it witli 
unmistakably firsthand passion. Their language as prt'served in the Bgveda 
may be termed Vedic Sanskrit. The Vedic iKTiod, consequently may be deem- 
ed to be the life-time of the participants in the Da^arjijfla and of their imme- 
diate predecessors and successors who could be identified with certainty.'*' 

The other landmark is the reign of Janamejaya PSriksita, which seems 
to have closed a little before the composition of the Aitareya ^nd the Satapatha 
Brdkfnanas. Between the close of the Vedic period and the close* of Janame- 
jaya P5rik§ita’s reign, various revolutionary changes, geographical, cultural and 
literary had overtaken North India. There was a break in the literary and 


14, Dr. Irawati Karvt:. op. at.. 133. 

15. MuNSlli. op. rit.. 9. 16. Ibid.^ 13. 
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religious tradition. The centre of learning had shifted to the banks of 
Yamuna. Mna had become the first God of the pantheon. Old genealogies 
had been broken up. The Trtsus and the Srnjayas had been merged into the 
Bharatas to form the Kuru-Paficala people. The social structure had been 
chahged. The Kuni kingdom had been founded and the sacred Sarasvati 
ceased to 

The two termini of Da^arajna and Janamejaya. Plarik§ita’s reign being 
fixed, the gap between them has to be measured. Scholars can base their 
theories on chronology as they like as to the period of time which the gap 
represents. 

Between these two landmarks legends have sprung up around two great 
martial conflicts. The first was the Bhrgu-Haihaya conflict of which Parai§u- 
rama was the central figure, and the second the Kuru-Pancala conflict of which 
the Pandavas were the central figures. Between these two termini of time, 
two great movements are found to have taken place, each of them extending 
over centuries. 

As a result, First, the culture of the Aryans of Saptasindhu had over- 
spread North India upto the Godavari ; Secondly, an allTndia consciousness 
had barn bom as a result of which the kings of the whole of India North of 
GodavarJ congregated at Kuruk^etra to participate in the Kum-Pancala 
conflict. 

Certain synchronisms and incidents in these movements may be noted. 

(1) Para^unama’s father Jamadagni is associated with Visvamitra the 
principal participant of the Da^arajna as the co-composer of a hymn. He is 
therefore associated with the latest stage of the Vedic period. 

(2) He is also associated with Bhl^ma, Drona and Karna who are all 
elder heroes in the Bharata War and is associated with the early periods of 
the period with which the Bliiarata war deals.^* 

(3) Sudas was the king of Tftsus and Srnjayas (the same as Vitahavya 
or Haihaya) who with the aid of Vasi^tha led the battle against the Ten 
Kings led by I^irukutsa.^” 

(3) Sudas founded the Paficala line of the Puranic tradition. 

(4) SudSs, according to the Mahabhdrata tradition, defeated Sariiva- 
raija of Hastinapura and a confederacy of Pums, Yadus, ^ivas, Druhyus, 
Matsyas, Turvastis and other states was stirred up to resist the Pancalas. In 
the Bharata War the kings of Kftsi, Cedi, the Vr§nis, Paijdavas of the Paficalas, 
Srfijayas and Somaka and others, who were descendants of the allies of Sudas 
in the Battle of the Ten Kings, sided with the Pandavas. Kauravas included 
the kings of Gandltara and ^ibi who were descendants of Bhoja, Kosala, Ma- 
dra, Kiimboja, Kekaya, Avanti or were connected with the enemies of Sudas 
in the Vedic Da^rajfia. The combatants therefore in. the Battle of the Ten 

17. Ibid., 71-74. 

18. MbK Xn. 37.10 ; 46.18 21 and 1. 138.1-77 ; 166,16-28. 

19. Monshi, ipp. cit., 64, 20. Ibid., n 65. 
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Kings and in the Bharata War were arrayed identically. The location of con- 
tending parties in both the wars appears to be practically the same.=* 

(5) Another important link betweeathe Battle of the Ten kings and the 
Bharata war is supplied by a prince by the name of Kurusrava*)a, a descend- 
ant of Trasadasyu in the line of Puru wiio was the opponent of Sudlis in the 
Battle of Ten kings. This prince also appears at the end of the Vedic jxTiod. 
My suspicion that the name of Kurusravana as <dven in tlie Epic, is Kuru, 
the son of Saitivarana, the founder of tlu^ Kaurava family, hr, teen confirm- 
ed by !>. PusALKER in the study of that name.“^ In this connectiott one 
reference in the Mahabhmaia is very helpful. In the MahSbhdraia, ^ntiparva, 
49, it is stated tliat Bjhadratha was ruling in Magadha, Sarvakarma in Ayo- 
dhya, Sarvabhauiiia in Hastin-apura, Citraratha in Ahga and Vatsa in K^si 
Samvarania revived the fortunes of the Kurus in Madhyade^a. Mis son Kuru 
extended the kingdom. His grandson founded the kingdom of In Uiis 

connection the legends that Parasurama made a gift of the kingdom of the 
world to Kasyapa must be considered. He was the purohita of the Yadu 
family and appears to be connected with the Kurus.--* At the collapse of the 
power of Parasurama, therefore, Kuru. the son of Sajiivarana established his 
|X)wer at Hastinapura. 

If Kuru and Samvarapa represtmt the name of Kurnsravapa of Vedic 
j)eriod, it forges a complete link between the Battle of the Ten kings and 
the foundation of the ix)wer of the Kurus on the banks of the Yamuna. Clear- 
ly, therefore, between the Battle of the Ten Kings and the Bharata War, there 
is an additional landmark viz. the collapse of the power of Parasurama and 
the rise of the Kuru Power in Madhyade^. 

The chronological landmarks may thus be arranged. 

1, The Battle of the I'en Kings. 

II. The, Closi' of the Vcdic Period. Conquest of Mahismati by Para- 
surama. 

III. The death of Parasurama and the rise ol Kuru jxiwer in Madhya- 

desa. 

IV. The Bharata War. 

V. The Reign of Janamejaya Parik^ita. 

VI. The composition of the Brahmanas. 

VII. The reign of Adhisimakrsina when the Purmm were recited. 

VIII. The Birth of Gautama Buddha. 

Para^rama was near the I landmark and lived upto the HI ; so did Kuru- 
sravapa, if he is the same as Kuru Sarhvarapa. Bhiisma, Dropa and Kama 
couldi be the junior contemporaries of Parasurama only if they were born a 
little before III landmark. Landmark III to IV, that is the period from the 


21. Ibid„ 86, n. 50. 

22. Dr, A. D. Pusalker, Kuru^ravaaia and Kuru Samvarai:ia, Bharatiya Vldya, 
II, 72-76. 

23. Vayu, 99.217-28 ; Matsya, 50.23-34. 

24. Mbh.. I. 133.44 (K). 
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death of Parasurama; to the death of Bhi^ma, cannot be separated by a pe- 
riod of time of about 60 years. 

Landmark TV to V covers only*two lifetimes, those of Parik§ita and Jana- 
mejaya a period from 60 to 80 years. Between I and V therefore only three 
huridred years must have elai^sed. 

An analysis of the [pedigrees would show that they have been lengthened 
out, in fact, opened out, like telescope, to provide for a traditionally accepted 
lenjdh of time. In fact the Battle of the Ten Kings and the Bharata War 
cannot be separated by more than six or eight generations — between 150 to 
200 years. 


IV 

T he l(!gends of Parasurama therefore represent the first phase of the 
Aryan advance upto the NarmadS on the one hand and the boundaries of 
Magadha on the other. In this phase that the conquests were dominated by 
the Bhrgus is clearly indicated. Bhrgu secured the kingdom of ^Iva ; Sagara 
of Ayodhya was installed by Aurva Bhargava : Sunahkpa the adopted son 
of Visvamitra, king of Kanyakubja, was a Bhargava ; Bhrgus also domina 
ted in Kasi and Pahcala.-'' This was just btTore the pericxl of the Bharata 
War. 

The change's Ix'tween the close of Vedic jXTiod and the rise of the well- 
s<>ttlod Aryan kingdoms in llastinapura under the Kurus therefore arc re- 
presented by an cxfiansive movement both martial and cultural from the Sa- 
rasvati to the (iodfivari in the south and to the boundaries of Magadha in the 
east. The Bhjgus who were responsible for providing a background to the 
epic were the most dominant element of the Aryan ixople in this movement 
and the name and the exploits of Parasurama are its symbols preserved by 
traditional history. 

Whtn we come to the Bharata War. India north of Godavari and upto 
tile borders of Magadha, is found to have evolved a common bond of tradi- 
tion and culture, evidently the result of the expansive movement connected 
with Parasurama. When the kings joined in the fratricidal war of Kurus, 
who were attempting all- India suzerainty, the Bharatavar^a consciousness was 
lx>rn. 


25. XII, 234.38 ; XIII. 137.233. 26. MuNSHi, op. cit., 52. 

27. Han, I, 27.54. 28. Hart, I, 28.82-8:1 ; 32.28, 39-40, 76 ; Matsya, 50.14. 
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The Publication of the Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition 
and the Sukthankar Memorial Volume of the Bulletin of the Deccan College 
Research Institute on 21st January 1944 (the first anniversary of .Dr, 
Sukthankar’s demise.) 

We have had occasion to publish last year in the issties of the New IhJtm 
Ant^uary an account of the Silver Jubilee of the Bhandarkar 0. K. InjyJtutc followed 
by an obituary of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar and later the announcement of a scheme to 
bring out a complete Memorial Edition of his published printings -n two Volume^. 
Verily ‘ man is a pendulum between a smile and a tear ’ and Indologists are not an 
exception to this observation of the poet. In fact Indian scholars, n, ! than their 
confreres in the other parts of tht world, are fully alive to their rcsponsibilitien not 
only in doing honour to eminent scliolars who arc living but also to those who were 
snatched away by the cruel hand of death before they could complete their life’s tasks, 
Dt. Sukthankar belongs to the latter category of scholars and it was but in the fitness 
of things that Indian Scholars should organize the work of bringing out a Memorial 
Edition of his Published writings almost within a week of his much lamented demise. 
It is also a matter for congratulation to all concerned that the Memorial Edition 
Committee with Mr. P. K. CiODE as its lion. Senretary and Managing Editor should 
bring out punctually the First Volume of the Edition (Critical Studies in the Malm- 
bkdrata) on 21st January 1944, the First Anniversary of the demise of the great 
scholar. The Memorial Edition Committee observed the First Anniversary of Dr. 
V’’. S. Sukthankar’s demise at the Tata Hall of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute on Friday, the 21sl January 1944 at 6-30 p.m. The Committee was fortu- 
nate in getting two eminent friends of Dr. Sukthankar, viz. 'fhe Right Hon’ble 
Dr. M. R. JAYAKAK and Shri K. M. Munshi to grace the occasion prominently by 
their participation in the Anniversaiy function as President and Lecturer respectively. 
'Die Hall was packed up with the elite of the town and some outside guests from 
Bombay to its utmost limit. Students from the neighbouring Cblleges and other 
members of the public who oould find no accommodation in the heavily crowded 
Hall thronged at the windows ahd doors of the Hall. Shrimant Bhawanrao Pant 
Pratinidhi, B.A. the Rajasaheb Iof Aundh, the Chairman of the Committee 'n> 
proposing Dr. Jayakar to ihel chair referred to the international reputation made 
by Dr. Sukthankar by his scholarly work on the Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bharata. Dr. Jayakar commenced the proceedings of the day by garlanding the 
bust of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and the portrait of Dr. Sukthankar. He then 
requested Mr. P. K. Code, the Secretary of the Committee to read a fitatement 
regarding the progress of the work of the Committee in dc'tail (vide Appendix A). 
The President then announced the publication of the First Volume of the Sukthankar 
Memorial Edition and requested Dr. V. M. Apte of the Deccan College Research 
Institute to read a statement regarding the work done by him and his colleagues 
Dr. S. M. Katre, the Dirertor of the Institute and Dr. H. D. Sankalia in bringing 
out the Sukthankar Memorial Volume of the Bulletin oj the Deccan College Post- 
graduate and Research Institute containing papers pertaining to the? Mahabhdrata, 
(vide appendix B.) The President then announced the publication of this Memorial 
Volume and requested Shri K. M. Munshu B.A., LL.B. to deliver his address on 
the “ Historical Value of the Paraiurama Legend,*' 

Shri Munshi told the audience that his first contaa with Eh. Sukthankar was 
about 1926, when Dr. Sukthankar had commenced his monumental editing of the 
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Critkal Edition of the Maihdbhdrata. This contact deepened into friendship in course 
of time owing to identity of interests till finally he availed himself of Dr. Sukthan- 
KAR's help and advice in connection with the work of the BhSratiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay, six years ago. He was therefore very glad to accept the invitation of the 
Honorary Secretary of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee to do honoui 
to the memory of an eminent friend, who spent the best part of his life in studying 
and editing the Mahabharata. This Great Epic is not only the richest cultural and 
intellectual heritage of our people but is also the one book, which has been respon- 
sible for uniting them and developing in them a unity of out-look on life, learning 
and culture. The Bhagavadgitd though small in extent is the crowning glory ol 
the Great Epic as it is an epitome of our philosophy, religion and culture. Our great 
leaders like Lokamiinya Tilak, Mahatma Gandhi and others have revered it as a 
book of authority. Tlie speaker therefore, exhorted the audience to read the Maha- 
bhdrata and the Bhagavadgila, as they provided mles of life of perennial value. 
Aftei these introductory remarks Shri Munshi delivered his address which is 
printed in extenso in the present issue of the New hidian Antiquary. The addrcvss 
was listened to with rapt attention by the audience in tx)mplete silence, except for 
the momentary sound created by the breaking of a glass pane of the door on the 
back of the spc!aker consequent upon the rush of o\'erflow audience. 

After the completion of Shri Munshis address received by the audience with 
vociferous cheers the President Dr. M. R. Jayak>ar rose to address the meeting, The 
effect of Shri Munshi's address on the mixed audience of ladies and gentlemen in the 
Hall not to say the large number of students standing in the gangway's, had hardly 
subsided when the President by his easy and eloquent address took it to perfection 
He told the audience that in accepting the Secretary’s invitation to preside at the 
function intended to iK*rfomi the literary Sr add ha ceremony of a great savant on 
the First Anniversary of his much lamented demise there was greater reason than 
his own competence as he was not a Srotriya well versed in the Sdstras who alone 
is competent to perform such a Sraddha. This reason was nothing else but their 
cordial relations right from the days of their education in England iipto the time 
of his sudden but glorious demise last year. Dr. Sukthankar was his contemporary 
in London as early as 1903 and he gave promise ofl hia future scholarly career by 
his great lov'e of tierman language and German scholars. In /act he used then to 
visit Germany very often difring vacations. Dr, Jayakar remained in contact with 
Dr. Sukthankar after his return home and when the latter assumed charge of his 
great work on the Mahabharata he requested the speaker to enlist the sympathy 
and support of the Government of Indlia for hisi Mahabharata work. The speaker 
was then a member of the IvCgislativ© Assembly and through the good oftkes of 
Bir Girijashankar Bajpai succeeded in getting some financial help for Dr. Sukthan- 
KAr’s work on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. Dr. Sukthankar was not 
ti dry-as-dust Indologist and when he met his old friends he could throw aside his 
coat of! an Indologist in a minute, and be human like his friends in all the walks 
of life. The President had noticed, however, one great diangc in his out-l(X)k as 
a result of his amstant study of the Mahabharata. Dr. Sukthanicar had come to 
regard this Great Epic as his' best personal friend and treated it as the greatest 
gift of the Almighty to India. He used to say that any person in distress and diffi- 
culties should read tlie Mahabharata and he was sure to find a w’ay out of these 
difficulties. In conclusion the President exhorted the Memorial Edition Committee 
to bring out the second volume of the Memorial Edition without a hiatus because 
in India a hiatus has always proved fruitless like some acts of the Indian legislature, 
which not being immediately acted upon have defeated the very objects for which 
they were designed and passed. As a token of his goodwill and apineciation of the 
work ol the Memorial Edition Committee he announced amidst cheers a further 
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donation of Rs. 200 for the second volume of the Edition in addition to Rs. 100 
contributed by him for the fii^t irolume. 

It was almost 9 p.m. when Eh. Javak '.r concluded his brief but eloquent re- 
marks and Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, the Vioe-Chairman of the Ommittee con- 
veyed the cordial thanks of the Committee to the eminent President and Lecturer 
of the evening, the audience, the autliorities of the Ettvandarkar Institute, the autho- 
rities of the Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute and lastly to the 
Honorary Secretary and tlie Managing Editor of the Sukihankar Memorial Ration 
for their whole-hearted co-operation in making the function a suri:e88. After the 
garlanding of the Lecturer and the President the function came to t hr^ppy temina- 
tion. 

We understand that the Memorial Edition Committee has commenred its work 
on the second volume of the Skikthankar Memorial Edition. The funds oollett^'d by 
the committee have been utilized in bringing out the First Volume, so elegantly 
printed by the Karnatak Printing Press, Chira Etezar, Bombay 2, ^ bout Rs. 4000 

more will be required for the Sec*'nci Volume of the Eldilion. The committee hopes 
that friends and admirers of Dr. Sukthankar all over the world will contribute 
there mite towards the completion of the Edition before long and thus share the 
credit of having done honour to the memory of the great Savant, who sacrificed him- 
self on the altar of the Mahahhdrata. 


APPENDIX A 

Statement read by Mr. P, K. Code, the Honorary Secretary' of the Dr, V. S. 
Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee on 21-1-1944. 

Mr. PrCvSidenl, Indies and Gentlemen, 

On this sacred day of the first anniversary of the death of my most e.steemed 
friend and colleague the late lamented Dr, V. S. Sukthankar, the world-renowned 
General Editor of the Critical l^dilion) of the Mahabharata, we have gathered here 
to do honour to his memory by the publication of the First Volume of the Memo- 
rial Edition of his published writings. The Memorial Edition Committee has con- 
sidered the republication of Dr. Sukthankar’s writings in this fonn as the best way 
of commemorating the services of the departed savant to the cause of Indology in 
general and to our national Epic, the Mahabharata in particular. Though the rise 
of Dr. Sukthankar to scholarly eminence was in no way meteoric, his sudden dis- 
appearance from the firmament of Indology’ was in every sense meteoric and the 
darkness of the void created by this disappearance will continue to hover round us 
for years to come tiH the successful completion of the Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bharata on the lines laid down by Dr. Sukthankar and approved by the world of 
scholars. I feel confident that with the tremendou.s gtxxlwill and international 
reputation created by I>r. Sukthankar's unremitting scholarly labours on this epoch- 
-making work of the Great Epic for no less than 17 years, his successors in this 
great undertaking will leave no stone unturned to aimplete this national task thus 
proving the capacity of Indian schdara and their worthy patrons to organize and 
execute successfully huge literary projects on strictly sdentihe lines. Tlie completed 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata will go down to posterity as a visible embodi* 
ment not only of the “ glory that was Ind *’ but also of the " glory that is Ind." 
Though this Great Epic is “the content of our collective unconscious" as Dr. 
Sukthankar put it in his last public statement on 5th January 1943, its completed 
Critical Edition may be fitly styled as “ the content of our collective conscious ** as 
it will have absoibed the conscious and sustained effort of my countrymen for over 
three decades of the 20th century, 
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In my Preface to the First Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition I have 
giveh in extenso an account of the genesis and progress of the work of the Memorial 
Edition Committee but fcr the information of many of you who may have no time 
to go through this I»reface I shall give here briefly the account of our work on this 
Memorial Edition and I am sure you will appreciate the efforts of the Memorial 
Committee in starting and partially executing it in spite of the present difficulties 
caused by the scarcity of paper and the enormous rise in the cost of printing. 

On 20th January 1943 Dr. Sukthankar attended office as usual but left the 
Institute at about 5 p.m. While leaving he came to me and handed over to me some 
correspondence from Government and requested me to draft a suitable reply to it 
as it ’pertained to the Institute’s application for the renewal of Government grants. 
I promised- to draft this reply before 3 p.m. on the following day and accordingly 
began to draft it immediately I came to the Institute on 21st January 1943. While 
engaged in this work I received the alarming news from Dr. Katre that Dr. SUK- 
THANKAK had been taken' to the hospital and was lying there in an unconscious con- 
dition. Shortly after this news was received myself, Dr. Katre, Dr. Dandekar and 
Dr. Belvalkar were at his bedside in the Hospital, where he shuffled off his mortal 
coil at 7-50 p.m, in spite of the best medical aid of his friends Dr. Modi, Dr. G. p. 
Apte and other doctors of the Hospital. 

Indies and Gentlemen, this meteoric departure of Dr. Sukthankar. which 
merged his ('onscious personality into the “ content of the collective unconscious 
within 7 to 8 hours, left an abiding impression on the mindji of all his friends and 
colleagues, especially owing to tlie occurrence of this tragic event within a fort- 
night of the Silver Jubilee Celebrations of the Institute. Though Dr. Sukthankar 
had no respect for bogus scholarship he possessed the greatest respect for genuine 
scholarly work in any field of learning carried out by any scholar without distinction 
of caste, creed or nationality. Accordingly he helped myself and my friend Dr. S. 
M. Katre, tlwj present Director of the Deccan College Research Institute, in all our 
joint work for the promotion of Studies in Indology in this country such as the 
publication of the monthly research journals, the JVew Indian Antiquary and the 
Oriental Lilcrarv Digest as also the preparation and publication of Commemoration 
Volumes in honour of veteran scholars like Dr. F. W. Thomas, Sir Denison Ross 
and M. M. Ih-of. P. V. Kank and the Extra Series of the Neur Indian Antiquary. 
We had a mind to publish a volume in honour of Dr. Sukthankar in course of 
time but Providence decreed otherwise ! Partly with a view to carr>" out this 
unfulfilled wish of ours and partly for the benefit of scholars interested in Dr. 
Suklhankar’s valuable wTitings, myself, Dr. Katre and Prof. D. D. Kosambi dis- 
cussed the idea of bringing out a Memorial Edition of Dr. Sukthankar’s Published 
Writings with Dr. Mrs. Malinibai Sukthankar, M.B., B.S. and the sons of Dr. 
Sukthankar within a week of Dr. Sukthankar’s lamented demise. With the sub- 
stantial support of these members of Dr. Sukthankar’s family and in particular 
through the good officcvs of Dr. Mrs. Malinibai, I was encouraged to form a Memo- 
rial Edition Committee of the numerous friends of Dr. Sukthankar all over India 
and outside. A preliminary appeal to these friends was prepared and circulated by 
me on 26th January 1943 requesting these friends to be members of the Committee 
and thUvS co-oi>erate in our work on the scheme of the Memorial Edition as adum- 
brated in this appeal. The response to this request from these friends was spon- 
taneous and prompt beyond my expectation as will be seen from the list of more 
than KX) members of the Memorial Edition Committee printed in the First Volume 
of this Edition that will bt^ put before you presently by our learned President. 
First and foremost among these friends who encouraged me to proceed with this 
scheme were Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, aa.. the Raja Saheb of Aundh, 
who as the originator and promoter of the Mahabh^rata work of this Institute had 
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talcen a leading part in the appointment of Dr. Sukthankar as the General Editor 
of the Mahahharata in 1925 and Diwan Bahaduf K. M, jHAViaii. M.A.» tLJt» J.P., 
an esteemed personal friend of Dr. Siicthaniiar. Diwan Bahadur jHAVEia was not 
only associated with Dr. Sijkthankar in the Vorking of many academic bodies of 
this presidency but who is also the Trustee of the Bhandarkar Oriental Reaeard) 
Institute, where Dr. Sukthankar lived, moved and had his being for no less than 17 
years of his precious life. These two great friends of Dr. Sukthank-\R readily 
agreed to be the Chairman and Vice-Chaiiman of the Memorial Edition Committee 
and thus help me in all my work on the projected Edition. The organization of 
the Committee was thus an accomplished fact almost within a month Dr. S”K- 
thankar’s lamented demise and the first fruit of this organitation whidi wiH be 
shortly shown to you a permanent Souvenir of the good will left behind by an 
Indian Scholar, who as the Raja Saheb put it, not only “ cherished the MahSbh3rata 
as his own during his life-time but vsacrificed himself on its altar at the end.’* 

With the formation of a representative Committee a general App was printed 
by me on behalf of the Committee and circulated to persons and institutions inter- 
ested in Oriental learning in general and Dr. Sukthankar’s writings in particular. 
In this Appeal I have fully set forth the detailed scheme of the Sukthankar Memorial 
Edition and its estimated cost of Rs. 7.500 or so. In estimating this cost we were 
fully conscious of our responsibilities in the matter of its publication which required 
not only accurate editing but the best printing and typography-- features essential 
for any wprk designed to commemorate the services of an ideal editor of Dr. 
Sukthankar's scholarship and learning. Every scholar who came into personal 
contact with Dr. Sukthankar knows quite well how he loved not, only the substantial 
contents of any scholarly publication but also its scientific and dignified presentatioa 
He believed in the identity of Truth, Beauty and Dignity in the publication of 
every scholarly work wwth the name. The volumes of the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata edited by him are! a visible embodiment of Dr. Sukthankar's ideal 
in this respect. A gofxl edition according to Dr, Sukthankar must be good both 
w'ithin and without and wc have tried to make the present First Volume of the 
Sukthankar Memorial Edition as good as possible within the means at our disposal. 
But good editions cost money said Dr. Sukthankar in his last public statement at 
the time of the Silver Jubilee of this Institute on 5th January 1943 and the credit 
of achieving any goodness in the present Volume must be given to those donors, 
subscribers and contributors, who have given freely their mite towards the cost of 
this Edition out of sheer love and appreciation for the national work of the departed 
scholar as will be seen from the list of these benefactors published in the First 
Volume of the Memorial Edition, In this brief statement I am unable to thank all 
these benefactors individually, I shall, however, be failing in my duty if I do not 
mention here the unstinted generosity of the following contributors but for whose 
spiontaneous response it would have been impossible for the Memorial Edition Com* 
mittee to bring out the First Volume of the Memorial Edition - 
. Rs. 650- Members of the Sukthankar family 

Rs. 1.50 Dr. Mrs. Malinibai Sukthankar 
150 Mr. Sitaram B. Sukthankar 
150 Mr. Shantaram B. Sukthankar 
150 Mr. I.alnath V. Sukthankar 
50 Mrs. Gulab Gokhale, 


Rs. 650 


Rs, 150— The University of Bombay 

Rs, 100— Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B,A, 
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Rs, lOO*— ^Riisht Hon’ble M. R. Jayakar, kt., llj)., Bombay 

Ra. 100— B, J. Wadia, m.a., ll.b., Vice-Chancellor, University of Bombay 

Rs. 100— Sir ChUnilal B. Mehta, kt., j.p.. and Lady Tapibai C. Mehta, Bombay 

Rs. 100— M. N. Kulkarni. BoiAbay 

Rs. 101— Sir C. D. Dbshmukh, kt., Governor, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay. 
Rs. 1,401 


Besides these donations above Rs. 100 — there are some donations of Rs. 50 
etfch and the rest of the contributions ran/?e between Rs. 50— and Rs. 20 which 
entifles a contributor to a free numbered set of the Memorial Edition. On the com- 
pletion of the work of the Memorial Committee I propose to publish a full report 
of its work in which all donations, contributions and subscriptions will be indicated 
in detail. The total amount of these contributions so far realized is about half the 
estimated cost of Rs. 7,500 for the 2 Volumes of the Edition. Though the realized 
amount has just enabled us to meet the expenses of the First Volume we have yet 
to bring out the 2nd Volume of this Edition and I hope that many of you who desire 
to contribute towards this Edition can now do so and thus facilitate the work of 
the Committee in bringing oiitithe 2nd Volume of the Edition. 

The valuable scholarly contents of the present Volume speak for themselves and 
will continue to speak with greater resonance as years pass by. As observ^ed by 
Prof. Edgerton they are the product of Dr. Sukthankar’s knowledge and experience 
(jHcnam savijnunam) and his native ability which made reputation in three con- 
tinents as remarked by Shri Tatyasaheb Kelkar in his last tribute to Dr. Sukthan- 
KAR and later endorsed exactly in identical terms by Dr. Walter Ruben of Ankara 
in Turkey. Dr. Sukthankar’s literary life was a life of planned action, in which 
every detail was scrupulously worked out and revised many times before it saw 
the light of the day. Every page of the Critical Edition of the Mahabhaxata and 
the Critical Epic Studies that are being presented to the scholars today under one 
cover bear the stamp of his scholarship and fully illustrate the common adage “ If 
a thing is worth doing, it is worth doing well,”' Dr. Sitkthankar’s Prolegomena 
to the Adipar\^an of the Mahabliarata, which won for him the honour of being called 
” the Father of Indian Textual Criticism ” was much in demand since its publication. 
It is being published separately for the first time along with the other Epic Studies 
of Dr. Sukthankar and thus brought within the means of individual research 
scholars through the favour of the authorities of the Bhandarkar Oriental RcvSearch 
Institute. I feel confident that this First Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edi- 
tion will stimulate the study of Indian Textual Criticism on which the attention of 
Indian Scholars has been now focussed by Dr. Katre’s able Introduction to Indian 
Textual Critkisjn (1941) which owes much to Dr. Sukthankar’s inspiration and 
guidance. 

It now remains for me to convey the best thanks of the Memorial Edition Com- 
mittee to several friemds and learned bodies for their unstinted co-operation and help 
in bringing out this First Volume of the Memorial Edition. . 

My cordial thanks are due to the authorities of the Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute for their kind permission to include in the present Volume the Prole- 
gomena and other Introductions to the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata as also 
Dr. Sukthankar’s Epic Studies published mainly in the Annals of the Institute. 
Special thanks are due to PrincijKiI J. R. Gharpure. b.a., ll.b., the Chairman of 

• Dr. JayakAr was kind enough to announce a further donation of Rs. 200 on 
21-1-44 for the Second Volume of die Memorial Edition, I take this opportunity of 
putting on record my grateful appreciation of his spontaneous liberality in helping thf 
HfPirH of the Memorial Edition^ 
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the Executive Board of the Institute and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. m.a./phj>.. 
Secretary of the Institute, whc is also the Editor of the Annds for their uniform 
courtesy and kindness in securing the abo\^ permission. To Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
M.A., PH.D., the present General Editor of the Aiahibhnrata, I am particularly thank* 
ful for keeping at my disposal a copy of Epic Studies No. VI whidi he found in 
Dr. SuKTHAiNKAR’s office-papers at tlie Institute. This copy duly revised by Dr, 
Sukthankar in his own hand has been incorporated in the present Volume. Evi- 
dently Dr, Sukthankar had an intention to revise all his Epic Studies in course of 
time and then publish them in their final form after the completk).* of his wo*k on 
the Great Epic. Providence, however, decreed otherwise ! , 

As regards the other contributions of Dr. Sukthankar included in the ptesenl 
volume I tender my most grateful thank'5 

(1) To the authorities of the B. B. R. A, Society, Bombay, for their kind 
permission lu include in the present \'oliime Dr. SUKIHANKARS £pi 
Studies No. I published in their Journal of which he was Editor for more 
than 20 years. 

(2) To the authorities of the K. R. Cama Orieiital Institute, Bombay, and 

the Editorial Board of Sir /. /. Modi Volume for permission U> include 
Dr. Sukthankar’s paper on Arjunamisra in this Volume, 

{3j To Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, m.a., the Hon. Secretary of the K. K. Cama 
Oriental Institute for drawing my attention to the two papers of Dr. 
Sukthankar viz. (i) “Arjunamisra” and (ii) “An Excursion on the 
Periphery of Indological Research “ and in securing the necx'ssaiy per- 
mission of the authorities of his Institute for their inclusion in this 
Edition. Mr. Anklesaria had collaborated with Dr. Sukthankar for a 
number of years in connection with his work for the Carna Institute and 
his hearty co-operation in this work of the Memorial Edition by the free 
supply of the press-copies of the two papers of Dr. Sukthankar mentioned 
above deserves my best thanks. 

(4) To the Editors of the Festschrift Prof. P. V. Kane and Dr. R, N. Sakde^sai 

L. C.P.S., the Proprietor, Oriental Book Agency, Poona, its I^iblivsher for 
permission to include Dp. Sukthankar’s paper on “ Rdmopukhydna " 
published in this Volume. 

(5) To the authorities of the Diiccan College Post-graduate and Research Insti- 

tute and in particular to Dr. S. M. Katrk, m.a., ph.d., its present Directm 
and Editor of their Bulletin for their permission to include Dr. Sukthan- 
kar’s paper on “ Epic Question l—Did Indra assume the form of a 
swan ? “ in this Volume. 

(6) To the Editors of the Festschrift Dr. F, W. Thomas and its I^blislier Mr. 

M. N. Kulkarni, the Manager, of the Kamatak Publishing House, Bom- 
bay, for their permission to publish I>r. Sukthankar's paper on “ Rfimo- 
pakhyana and NalopSkhyana ” in the present Volume, 

I started my work in connection with the Sukthankar Memorial Edition with 
^ic assured initial support of Dr. Mrs. Malinibai B. Sukthankar, m.b.,b.s. and other 
members of the Sukthankar family. This support was further strengthened by the 
formation of a representative Memorial Edition Committee consisting of numerous 
friends and admirers of Dr, Sukthankar in different parts of India and outside. 
This support, encouraging as it was, made me confident enough about the success 
of this enteiprise but I became absolutely fearless in my work when the two great 
friends of Sukthankar, I mean Shrimant Rajasaheb of Aundh and Dewan 
Bahadur K, M. Jhaveri, agreed to guide me in my work as the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman ol the Memorial Edition Committee respectively. Their hi(^ regard for 
our national Epic and its Epic Editor Dr. Sukthankar has been respcmsible in no 
small way for the publication of Epic Studies of Dr. Sukthankar appearing today 
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in the form of the First Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Echtion. On the 
Sth of January 1943 Dr. Sukthankar referred to the Rajasaheb in the following 
glowing terms 

“ If you want me to point but just one man who is responsible for origi- 
nating and furthering the project (of the Mahabharata) he is sitting in front 

of you, I mean Shrimant Bala Saheb Pant Pratinidhi, the Raja of Aundh/’ 
We are fortunate in having in our midst today the first anniversary of Dr. SUK- 
THANKiAR’s demise this very enlightened Raja Saheb now in his 76th year to guide 
all our literary projects with undaunted zeal and optimism. I cannot adequately 
thank the Raja Saheb, our (^airman and Dewan Bahadur Jhaveri, our Vice- 
Chairman as also all other friends for their spontaneous and active co-operation in 
the work of this Edition. 

I began my work in connection with the Memorial Edition with the guaranteed 
collaboration of my personal friends, Dr. S. M. Katre, m.a., ph.d., and Prof. D. D. 
Kosambi, m.a. These friends have fulfilled their guarantee to the very letter as 
they have been responsible for the entire editing of the First Volume. All credit 
for the careful and accurate editing of this Volume is due to these friends as they 
have carried out at great inconvenience to themselves the arduous work of seeing 
the Volume through the press out of their high sense of appreciation and respect 
for tlie work of Dr. Sukthankar. Though these friends are the members of the 
Memorial Committee, I take this opportunity of thanking them most cordially for 
their disinterested .service to Indology in helping the Memorial Edition Committee 
to bring out the present Volume in the best possible form and get-up. 

Dr. Sukthankar was connected with the University of Bombay in several 
capacities for more than two decades. His cordial relations with all the authorities 
of the University are evident not only from the grant sanctioned by tlie Syndicate 
towards the cost, of this Edition but also from the personal generosity of the Vice 
Cliancellor, the Registrar, the Deputy Registrar, the Librarian and many other office- 
bearers of the University. I am deeply touched by their prompt and spontaneous 
response to my appeal regarding this Edition and 1 convey to all these sincere friends 
of Dr. Sukthankar as the premier academic body of the Province the grateful 
thanks of the Memorial Committee for their genuine appreciation of the work of 
the Committee. 

In concluding this brief statement about the progress of the work of the Memorial 
Edition Committee 1 must mention the valuable services rendered to the Memorial 
Edition by Mr. M. N. Kui.kaiwi, the enterprising Manager of the Kamatak Publish 
ing House, Bombay, but for whovsc high regard for Di'. Sukthankar and spontaneous 
co-operation on the veiy^ day this scheme was discussed a year ago we would not 
have dreamt of undertaking this Edition at a time when the extraordinarily high 
cost of printing and thq scarcity of paper had chilled all academic enterprises in the 
cotintry. like my esteemed friends Dr. Katre and IVof. Kosambi Mr. Kulkarni 
also has fulfilled his guarantee to the letter by publishing this First Volume 
of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition most promptly and efficiently and thus kept 
up the high tradition^ of his Pitblishing House for excellent printing and typography 
which are absolutely essential for good editing according to the standards of Dr. 
Sukthankar. 

In presenting to the public today, the P'irst Anniversary of Dr. Sukthankar‘s 
universally lamented demise, this First Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition 
at the worthy hands of an eminent friend of I>r. Sukthankar I mean our learned 
President the Right Hon‘ble Dr. Babasaheb Jayakar, the Memorial Committee has . 
completed half of its promised work. Though 1 am thankful to all my colleagues 
on the Memorial Edition Committee for their continuous cooperation so far I must 
reserve my final thanks to them to a future date when the second Volume of this 
valuable Edition is completed and presented to the public. 
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Mr. President, Ladies and gentlemen, I have to thank you very mudi for your 
patience and attention in listening to what I have said so far regarding the genesis 
and progress of the work of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee. The 
successful completion of this work by the publication of the Second \^olume of the 
Edition now requires the sympathy and support of the getierous patrons of learning, 
who I am sure, will be forthcoming before long. I feel also confident that these very 
patrons of learning will remember the following last public appeal of Dr. Sukthankar 
to his countrymen for supporting the Institute’s Critical Edition of the MahabhUrata 
to which he devoted no less than 17 years of his precious life, 

“ When the war-clouds have passed away bettci days will ar^ !y dawr for 
us ; then the thoughts of men will again turn to the presei vation and gfowth 
of cultural values. We shall then, I am confident, enjoy the: same generous 
support from patrons of learning as we have hitherto enjoyed and that will 
help us to carr\ on one of the most important of our national projects.** 

Poona 4. I 

21.s7 January 1944, J V. K. . 


APPENDIX B 

Statement read by Dr. V. M. Apte, m.a., ph.d. on 2M-1944 regarding the work 
of the Sukthankar Memorial Volume of the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute edited by him jointly with Dr. U. D, Sankalia, M.A., ph.d. 

1. The Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute, on behalf of which 
I have been asked to read this statement, was intimately connected y^ith the late 
Dr. Sukthankar in more ways than one. He was a member of the College Re- 
organization Committee, a member of its first Council of Management and a member 
of its Committee of Direction. But a more vital link was the part he played 
(unofficially) in inspiring and enthusing, with his infectious zeal, the research-career 
of the staff and .students of the Institute, to whom he was ‘ a guide, philosopher 
and friend..*' It was in the fitness of things, therefore, that the Institute should 
have decided at the Condolence Meeting held on 2,3rd January-, 1943, to pay their 
humble tribute to the memory of the departed Savant by bringing out the fifth 
volume of its Bulletin as a Memorial Volume in his honour on the first anniversary 
of his death, 'fliis volume one of the most effective forms, a Memorial to the 
Dead can take- is an ar complished fact to-day, 

2. We may be pardoned for drawing attention to certain special features of 
this Memorial of ours this humble ^^raddha offering we bring on the first anniver- 
sary of Var^a-sraddha day of his death. If the Memorial Edition of all his publisJied 
writings ready for publication lo-day guarantees the preservation to posterity of the 
light of knowledge {jhdnam savijnanam) which he gathered in his limited life on 
this earth, our Memorial Volume is, as it were, a realization, however partial, of 
what must be the most deeply cherished hope of his relatives, friends and co- 
workers that the light of Sukthankar's knowledge may set into a blaze numerous 
other lights (small, though they may be in comparison) according to the saying of 
the poet ' pravartito dipa (.shall we not say ‘ jnem-dipa') iva, pradtpdt \ 

3. Another special feature is this : — The idea of publi.shing a Memorial volume 
was conceived by Dr. Katre, the Director, and sponsored whole-heartedly by the 
staff and students at a condolence meeting held at the Institute within less than 
48 houru of his death. The Institute was thus the first to rally round from unmanly 
grief to do the right thing by the Immortal Dead and was probably the earliest in 
the field to take active steps to commemorate the services of the departed savant 
to Indology in general and the Great Epic in particular. 
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4. Our Memorial Volume has been devoted mainly to MahSbhirata studies. 
In ei^anation of this, as wdU as by way of emphasis on the versatility of Dr. 
SUKTHANKAR’s intellect to which the Memorial Edition (rf his published writing 
bears eloquent testimony, I read an Extract from the Avant-pvopas of the Editors 
of the Institute’s Memorial Volume. 

5. “ It is true that Dr. Sukthankar was a versatile Indologist. He had all 
the natural gifts and acquired attainments which enabled him to excurse into and 
dominate many fields of research and he adorned whatever he touched. He gave 
ample evidence, for example, of his special aptitude and training in philology and 
linguistics which continued to bd his favourite subjects until he switched on to the 
Mahablwata. His inquiring gaze was also directed to special objectives in the 
field of palaeography, epigraphy, archaeology and Sanskrit literature — objectives whidi 
he held with a masterly eye. Nevertheless, it must be said that it was a wise 
Providence that decreed on August 4, 1925, that thereafter his life be dedicated to 
the organization of that great project of national — ^nay, international — importance, 
namely the preparation of a Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, the solid founda- 
tions whereof were laid by the publication of the completed Adiparvan with the 
Prolegomena, which was hailed by Winternitz in 1934 as ' the most important 
event in the history of Sanskrit philology since the publication of Max MOlleh’s 
edition of the Flgveda with Sayana's Commentary." There were certain qualities 
that pre-eminently fitted him for this great undertaking, such as his passion for the 
application of scientific methods, his objectivity of approach, critical acumen, atten- 
tion to details, precision and economy of words, his punctiliousness about the typo- 
grapliy and get-up of a book and his fastidiousness about its correct printing and 
proper afipearance generally. It is again significant that he made his debut in re- 
search in 1914 with a Doctorate disvsertation, connected with a Critical Edition ol 
^katfiyana's Grammar (1, 1) with the Commentary Cintamaiii and that the Master 
who initiated him into the science of text-criticism was Prof. Heinrich LDders who 
declared, with reference to the completed Adiparvan in 1933, that though the num- 
lier of his pupils was legion, not one had such brilliant work to his credit. The 
MaliabhSrata work to which he dedicated the last 17 ripe years of his life may 
therefore be said to be his life-work/’ 

fi. In the prei>aration of this Volume which was completed’ almost in record 
lime, we had to cxjntend with many unexpected difficulties. The amtributions to the 
Volume came into' the hands of the Editors in a press-ready condition by the end 
of November, 1943. 'fhe Government Central Press which began the printing at 
this time was handicapped by having td attend to Government work with a claim 
for priority. But it must be said to the credit of the Manager of the Press and his 
staff that they cx)mpleted the printing of nearly 4(X) pages to our satisfaction in the 
almost record timf? of less than a month. The Editors who, to save time, had to 
run up to Bombay and pitch their camp at the Government Central Press for 
nearly a week are deeply thankful to Dr. Katke for his unceasing toil and whole- 
hearted co-operation with the Editors in the examination of proofs and other matters. 
We are also very grateful to the ’ Times of India ’ Press for executing very rapidly 
and punctually the half-tdhq blocks reproduced in this Volume. 

7. Finally we thank the Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee for allow- 
ing us tot participate in this function and thus giving us an opportunity to do some- 
thing tangible by way of paying tribute to Dr. Sttkthankar who though dead (we 
are sure) lives again. 

i 


Poona 4. 
21-1-1944. 


V. M. Apte. 



MISCELLANEA 

THE RUDRADAMARUDBHAVASUTRA VIV ARANA 

In the NIA, VI, 3, for June 1943, Sri MacHiava Krishna SARM^ has a nolt on 
a Ms. of a music tract in the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, whose f!o*ophon bears 
the title given above. In his note, Sri M. K. Sarma has pointed the t iitire nw ter 
available in the MS., which is not more than 45 verses, with a little pr ^se thrown in. 

The woric is to be classed with the Dattila-Kohaliya, which once existed in the 
Tanjore Library and has now migrated to the Tirupati Inslitulo iJbrary, work® 
which are indifferent compilations based on the Santgtta Ratnukara of ^rhgadeva 
but ascribed to some name of ancient association. The crvmpilci's or assumed 
name is not given in this MS. Ol the 45 verses here, many are taken fiom’ SSrhga- 
devas Sahgita Ratntikara. Line one describing the musician calk'd Gandharva is 
S. R. III. 12 ; lines 2-3 are not in the S. R., but the second line of verse 2 describing 
the svaradi type of singer is S. R.- III. 12. From verse 3 to 13a, the description of 
the llttama, Madhyama and .\dhama (Dayanas, another set of 5 kinds of singers, 
and a third classification of these into Eka, Yamala and Vrnda, are all from the 
S. R. Ill, verses 13-22a. The section noted ^ and ending with 12a 

is followed by a section describing Gayana do§as, from I2b to 15a, which represent 
S. R. III. 24 to 26a. Of the verses on Tala in the end of the MS., from 51b to 43, 
the text is S. R. V, 13-14 ; and 44b to 45 are S. R V. 8b, 9 and lOa.'* 

Of the remaining verses, the import of 27 to 35 is clear. In the remaining 
lines, especially 15-26, there is some attempt to correlate the Svaras of music to 
the vowels of Sanskrit forming part of the Ak^rasamamnaya which is traditionally 
held to have been born of the Pamaru of Siva. In 16, six kinds of Sutra are men- 
tioned, Tattva, Mantra, Bhuta, Raudra, Sarasvata and Pata ; of these, the Rudra- 
sutra is identical with the Mahei^varasiutras of Sanskrit Grammar, comprising 42 
Ak§aras (verses 18 and 22a). A, 1, U, R, P, E, O, Ai, Au and K to H. With the 
long series of the first five vowels and Am and Ah» they are 49 ( verses 19-20) . In 
the Mahesvara sutras, the first is Tryak^ara®, A, I, IJ ; the second, third and fourth 
are, each Dvyak^ara : R, P ; E, O ? Ai, Au. (verses 22-23). Of these nine, avaraa 
are really seven only, as R. P are neutral letters, Napumsaka (verses 23-24), and 
hence the second sutra R]k is futile (Dvitiyam tu nirarthakarh- verse 25a). Of 
the remaining three vowel sutras, the first is short, the third long and fourth (of Ai 
an Au) pluta. A, I, U are the musical svaras Sa, Ri, Ga ; E, O are Ma and Pa ; 
Ai and Au are Dha and Ni (verse 26). This is the derivation of the seven Svaras 
of Music from the seven Svaras (vowels) of the M^e^vara Sutras ! 

If the melodic Svaras are traced to the linguistic Svarasutras of Rudra’s hand- 
orum, should not the basis of the rhythm. Tala, be also found in the same four 
Svara-sutras of the Samamnaya ? ' Yes, I am game ’ says the author in verses 

37-39. The first Sutra is Laghu, third Guru and fourth Pluta. The MatrSkila 
lying at the basis of this distinction Laghu etc. is also the basis of Tdla ! In the 

1. In 2a must be In 4a, the second quarter is 

ftftq i g P W’W tS it - In 5b, the first quarter, is gWWW l iHj l: . In 13b, and. Udbhata 
is Udvada. In 15a, the number is'NRfifir: 

2. Wrong as printed 
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prose passage intervening between 39 and 40, this idea appears to be related to the 

Talaprastdra. 

Thus indeetl is IMarga Sahgita, its Svara and as well as Tala, based on the 
Rudra-(jUimarudbhava sulras ! ! A similar pious but unnecessary preoccupation of 
some other late music writers is to deduce somehow the Seven Svaras of music from 
the GSyatri.^ 

Madras, V. Raghavan. 


laksmTdhara’s vratakXnda recovery of a missing 

SECTION OF THE KRTYAKALPATARU 

> ♦ 

Two sections of Lak??madhara's KftyukalfMitaru have been known ^ to be missing 
for several years. Scholars"-^ have made their surmises as regards the subject-matter 
of these missing sections and have assigned them the seventh and the ninth places 
respectively in the treatise. 

While on tour at Saugor (C.PO in October 1942 on a mission of procuring 
valuable mss for the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, I accicHentally traced out a 
MS of the VTatakarida of the Kjtyakalpalmu in the collection of a Mahar^tra 
Pa^dita family residing there for several generations.. The MS at once attracted 
my attention as the Kapda had not been mentioned by Aufrecht or Kane« and 
I lost no time and spared no effort to procure it for our Institute. On communi- 
cating the news of our acquisition of the Ms to Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar. whose editio princeps of the ^various Kai^das of this pro-Hemadri com- 
pendium on Dharma is being publi.«hed in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series in instal- 
ments, I was intimated that he, too, has recently secured another ms of this 
Vratakdnda for his edition. However, as his MS. as he himself informs me, is 
broken both in ihe beginning and in the end, the importance of our MS which is 
complete remains undiminished. A brief description of this hitherto missing Kaijda 
and of our Ms of the same would therefore be of use to scholars. 

The MS, now forming Accession No. 6102 of the mss Library of the Scindia 
Oriental Institute, amsists of 126 folios of thin country-paper of the size llX4j 
inches» with a margin of about an inch left cm the four sides of each page. Each 
page contains about 11 to 13 lines with about 42 letters on each line. The MS is 
also prefixed with three additional folios containing a subject-index to the contents 
of the sections written by a different hand. The script is old' Devanagari, the letters 
fl, «IT, etc. being of the Hindi type. Dark-black ink is used throughout 
and marks of red and yellow pigments arc found at several places. The hand- 
writing of the main scribe is rather clumsy but legible. Mistakes are fcHind here 
and there but generally the correct readings can be easily made out. .At some 
places, however, we find space left blank for subsequent insertion of a few letters 
which have been left out. 1'he scribe’s name and date are not found but the MS 
appears to be at least two or three centuries old. It is extremely worn-out and 

3. See my Introduction to Sahgttasarasangrahanm, Music Academy Series, 
Madras, pp. xii-xiii. 

1. Vide P. V. Kane : Hisiary of Dharmmdsira, Vol. I (1930), p. 316, and 
others. 

2. E.g., M. M. Chakravarti {JASB, 1915, pp. 358-359) and others. 

3. Vide CaU(dogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, pp, 84-85, 114,** 780* ; Vol. II, pp. 23,* 
IIP ; Vol. HI, p. 25** and History of Dkmm^stra, Vol. I, p. 315 ff. 
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some of its folios are considenibly ditniaKed. tom and moth-eaten on the sides of 
margins. Unluckily, several MSS of the original collection to whidi thk ms bekmged 
were completely destroyed by white-ants and silvery worms and it, too, would 
have met the same fate if it had not been rescued for some time more. 

In his introduction the autlior deals with the impoi lance of Vrata in Hindu Jife 
and dtes stock examples of some mythical personages that have immensely bene- 
fited by Vratas. He next cites definitions of Vratas, including Upavasas etc., and 
notes down the general niles, restrictions, their exceptions, counter-exceptions etc. 
in connection with the observance of Vratas, also mentirning (he ingrcd'kils of 
some Dhupas as essential accessories to the same. He then deMs at length with 
the various Vara-Vratas (F. 3‘*-9^) including an AnangarMnavrata, prescribed tor 
prostitutes only, amoiig Sunday Vows, Tithi- Vratas (9»-106'’), Nak^atra- Vratas 
(106^-llP), Masa^-Vratas ( Saiiikranli Vratas and other Vratas involving 
durations, and Prakirpa or Miscellaneous Vratas ( 121<*-126*). 

Lak^nudhara deals with all these Vratas n»ostly by citing r levant passages 
from some Smrti3, epics and Punaajas, but he also supplements ihc citations with 
his own commentary on the difficult and dubioiLs ix>rtions therein. Among the 
workvS and authors cited in this Kai^Kla I could traa* the following : - 

JTOSipit, iuftRsm, Jjg,' (tou jm), 

WHgtior, fttg, ?®nram, 

Almost each of these has been cited numerously. 

The MS begins : — 

I <si% ^ ga!i 

I1 1 1I sTRJratPr i aycsRi- 

Iwt pnSt II II <rt i srF ^wiwiiwiaf 

sRT lU H ^ saRt icm I !»?init ji^ s^swra-. i 

?tf^ fft II *Mi «f% ^ gJt g5t 1 

w «55i sntfsiT II ^ II gfewmtii gm 

II '» II ^?n i im«s <1^ feftgwillw- 

5^^:: II <: II <i«n — an^ ^ i ^NjauiRrraprft ?|5 t ^ 

( ? ) » Ml »iig at# 3 * 1 : I aaaw: « ftta: 

in o II ^ i g^-- wmaa: i 

It ends : " tp?ni?aft?WI g I %?Rfl?3aTO»mW«n 

II aaara ^ ^ ^ i ffai 51 ^ sft<aMiFftft«i?t 11 

imp* 11 11 m 11 " 

Lak$midhara is used to specify* the serial position of each Kapda in his metrical 

4. The Kiiida locates the passages attributed to Nandikesvara in the Matsya- 

puTOfia only in some caaea, ^ « 

5. The passages attributed to the* are pos^bly from some Puranas which 
are not named in the KS^jldla at the respective places. 

6. E.g. “ Sj|p5> < l «Hip i ^ a i <Hlf 
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int iDiIuc tion to the same. Hitherto the Pratif^hSka^a has been generally known^ 
to lonn the aixth section of the Kftyahalpatam. However, the opening verse of 
the ^thofs introduction cited above unmistakably claims the sixth place for the 
present itself. This raivsfe ’a fresh and important issue necessitating a 

re-examination of old m$s of the Prati^thakan^ for settling the rival claims of the 
two Kioklasl for the sixth place. 


Vjjmn 

12-3-43 


Saoashiva h. KAtre 


m ^ »P?w^*n«i4 « ^ 


I I 


siSfrit d»iw*ira5«i% « magntw agifNd sj# n ” 

quoted by Kane in Hisfury of Dharmaimtra, Vd. I, p, 316, footnote. 

7, Vide Caiah^ Vol. I, p. 780,* History of Dharmaiastra, 

Vd. I, p. ?16, etc. 



REVIEW 


Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and X^fvilisatian : Vc4iiiM 1 (FfOtn 
Sixth Century B.c. to the Sixth Century aj).), edited by Dines Ch«ndni SiftCAK, 
M.A., PH.D. University of Calcutta, 1942. Royal 8vo, xlt, 530. Price Rs* IS. 

The study of Indian Inscriptions in the Universities a' cwir country’ 
has been of a very limited kind, restricted mostly to a few students and Sh^aolara 
who wish to carry on higher research in Ancient Histo->’. Students of 

Sanskrit literature or of Prakrit literature have little opportunity to study these 
records which are so rich in references to various avspects of Indian life and ti»ou*»bt. 
Most of these epigraphic records are scattered over inacceasible journals, and works 
like the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicutum are generally Viej'ond ihi .ach of avei^ge 
scholars. To obviate these defects and to encourage a first-hand study of such 
records, the present volume has been conceived and executed with a remarkable 
vision. Although it cannot replace the original sources wliere the records have been 
published with reproductions of their estampages or plmtographs, it is an intro- 
duction which is bound to enhance the value, from a literary ptwnt of view, of 
these records by bringing them within the reach of an average Sanskrit and Prakrit 
scholar. By doing this servio? to epigraphic literature the author has paid his debt 
to Indian History and Indian Literature, and it is hoped that this book will be 
made use of considerably by those scholars for whom it is esstmtially meant ; and 
that parts of it wilf be prescribed for University Students studying Sanskrit and 

Prakrit. . • 

Dr. Sircar has limited the first volume to a period covering the first stx c^- 
turies before and after the present Christian Era. Naturally the bcx>k begins with 
the Old Persian Inscriptions of Darius found at Behistun, Persepolis and Naq.sh-i- 
Kustam ; for these serve as a model for the Mauryan Inscriptions, the justly fam- 
ous Inscriptions of A.4oka. Thi^' is followed by a certain group of miscellaneous 
inscriptions, like the Piprahwa Buddhist Vase inscription or the Sohgaura copper- 
plate inscription. The second book deals with post-Mauryan inscriptions^ down to 
the Gupta Age, and the last book deals with the records of the Imperial Gupta age. 
In the selection of the material the learned editor has given due consideration to 
the variety of composition as of find-spots, so that a bird\^-eye view of anc.ent 
epigraphic records, whether imJcribed on stone, copper plates, pottery, or casket* 
vases, etc., and gold and silver, is presented to the reader. Extra- Indian records 
have also been utilised, such as those found in Ceylon, Central Asia, Burma, Malay 
Peninsula, Borneo, Java and Champa. All the provinces in India are represented. 


Thus the collecUon is very represenUUve. 

The text of the Inscriptions is given in Devanagari characters^-a distinct ad- 
vantage to Indian ^dents. In the case of languages other than ^nsknt fi.c. 
Old Pfersian or Prakrits) a Sanskrit rendering helps the reader in following the 
original text Several illustrations adorn the volume and give an oppoitumty 
to the reader to study the inscriptions in their original characters. The mforroa- 
tion given at the head of each epigraph, regarding iu fmd-spoi, charactm. age, 
and the source where it has been critically edited or studied, is quite exhaustive. 
The University Student in India teniay has a modest volume within his reach 
which will enable him to appreciate the literature embedded within the cpigraphM: 
racorda which have so far attracted only a student of history and of sociotogy ; it 
is awdally designed for him, and it is to be expected that our Univenities will 
now try to remove a long-standing blemish by including parts of this work for 
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study by the undergraduates. In fact the suggestion of the Editor that some parts 
of the Sanskrit renderings of Atoka Inscriptions might even be prescribed for high 
school standards i^ one worthy of consideration by the relevant bodies ; for they 
can not only convey to the youthful minds of our boys and girls the glory that 

was Ind during the Maurya times, but also the moral elevation and the spiritual 

dominance which was combined with an Empire which far exceeded the present 
boundaries of the country politically. India’s first great ruler and emperor deserves 
this unique place in the hearts of Indians and the Sanskrit word for word rendering 
will probably make for this understanding. 

• Owing to the manner of its publication the editor has been handicapped by 
a number of avoidable errors in printing and get-up ; but these are minor faults 
which a'^discerning reader Am easily correct ; and the Editor has actually compiled 
a long corrigenda. The Index is extremely useful. Dr. Sircar as well as the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta have a claim on our gratitude for bringing out this timely 
volume, and it is hoped that notwithstanding the present difficulties the subsequent 
volumes will be brought out in quick succession. Mention should also be made of 
the Calcutta Oriental Press which has set up the letter-press in excellent style 

and the typography is almost faultless and extremely clear. The get-up of the 

volume leaves nothing to be desired and the Calcutta University has maintained 
its prestige for publishing good books, go<xl within and without, — in a modem 
garb. 


S. M. K. 



GANGAPURI BHATTXRAkA, AN ADVAITIN 

■ ■ By 

E. P. RADHAKRISHNAN. Madras. 

Citsukha, according to the Ownmentator, Piatyagrupa Bhagavan, refers 
to one Gahgapuif Bhattaraka. In his N ayanaprasMim, or more fulh' the 
Mdimsa-noyanaprasadim, which is a commentary on the PratyaktiUtvi^a- 
dipikd of Citsukha, Pratyagrupa points out in two places that Citsukha, re- 
fers to the views of Gahg5puif BhaUaraka. 

— sg ( ST. JRnWt ) 

513 «nn3*(W 

8ni% — ( p. 63. of Nay. Pra. ) 

Citsukha himself elsewhere directly refers to tlie view of the followers 
of Gahgapuri and tefutes it. In his commentary on the N yayamakarando 
of Anandabodha,^ Citsukha says : 

513 OTPft: 1 

I ( P- 30 ) 

Let US examine who this Gahg^apun was. Mr. T. M. Tripathi in his in- 
troduction to his edition of Anandajfiana’s Tarkasmgraha in the Gack wad's 
Oriental Series, says that in the plan of the Tarkasmigrdha, the author, 
Anandajfilana generally follows the order of the topics contained in the 
PadMhatattvmirnaya of Gahgiapuii, omitting the section on tlie enumera- 
tion of categories (udde^prakarai^a) and the section dealing with bondage 
and emancipation (saiiisarapavargaprakarajja).^ Further on« he continues to 
say that the Padartkatattvanirnaya was written by Gafigapuil Bhattaraka, 
who is referred to in the Nayanaprasddim, on Citsukhi, pj). 8.63. I'he 
work, Paddrthatattvmirmya is referred to also by Ajipayya Dikigita in his 
Siddhdntaleiasmgraha.^ Gahgapun flourished after the author of the Nydych 
hldtratl, somewhere between (984—1078 a.d.) according to Anandajfii^ and 
before Anandabodhacarya (before 1200 a.d,) according to Citsukha/’ Tripathi 
also mentions two manuscripts of the PaddrlhatiUtvanirmya, one in the 
library of the Benares Sanskrit College and the other in the Sahgha Bhandira 
at Pattan.*® 


1. Printed in the Chowk. S. Series. This com. though attributed to Citsukha 
is really by his pupil, Sukhaprakafe, for which see my paper ' Sukhaprakai^— His 
identity and Works ’ in the Silver Jubilee Number of the Annals of the B. O. R. 
Institute. 

2. TaTkasmgraka, Intro, p. ii. G. O. S. III. 

3. Ibid,, p, xiv. 4. Sec p. 12 of Mad, Uni. edn. 

5. Tarkasangraha, intro, p. xiv. 6. Ibid, 
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Prof. Das Gupta^ too, attributes the work, Padarthatattvomrfpaya, to 
Gahgapun, evidentlj^ relying on Tripathi’s information. 

But it remaina to be examined on what grounds Tripath i attributes the 
wqrk to Gahgapuil. 

From the colophon of copies of the Padarthatattvanirnaya available in 
the Madras Government Oriental Mss. Library,® Adyar Library,® Trivandrum 
Curator’s Office Library, etc., the author is ascertained to be Anandanubhava, 
a 'disciple of Narayajija Jyotis.’'‘ Obviously Gahgapuri cannot be another 
name of Anandanubhava ; for ‘ purl ’ and ‘ anubhava ’ are both suffixes usually 
found associated with the names of Sannyasins and one and the same recluse 
is not known by more than one appellation of the type of pun or anubhava. 
It may be said that this difficulty can be apparently solved by accepting the 
words pun and anubhava as signifying different stages of the sannyasa. For 
accordng to the BjUacchankaravijaya, referred to in a book^^ called Avadhutd- 
srama (?), the recluse has a ten-fold nomenclature : 




But evt^n the authority of this Brhacchattkaravijoya cannot be much pressed 
in to identify Gafigapurl with Anandanubhava ; for the reason that Anubhava 
is not included in the list and because such identification has no correspond- 
ence with facts. F'urther details about Anandanubhava, his date and works 
etc. may be had from my separate paper on Anandanubhava, which is to be 
published shortly. 


Mr. Tripathi identifies the author of the Padarthatattvanirnaya (namely 
Anandanubhava) with Gahgapuri on slender grounds. First of all, his evidence 
is the reference to Gahgapuri in the Nayanaprasddim. As the author of the 
Naymaprasddint, Pratyiagrupa, flourished late, sometime in the 14th cen- 
tury’“ A.D., his evidence regarding the source to which Citsukha refers, may 
not be quite reliable. But as will be shown at a later stage in the same 
paper, his authority is not altogether without value. Further Pratyagrupa 
does not mention Gahgiapuri as identical with the author of the Paddrtha- 
tattvanirmya ; and hence the identification of Gahgapuri as the author of 
the Padarthatattvanirnaya, loses force. Again, Citsukha, too does not men- 


7. History of Indian Philosophy, II, pp. .50-51. 

8. No. R. 2981. 9. Adyar 34 J 39. 

10. The colophon reads : — 

11. Haraprasad Shastri ; Notices, New Series HI, No. 13. 

12. See Dts. Cat. of Skt, Mss. in the Sarastfoti Bhovan Library, Benares, 
Vol. I, Pur. Mm. intro, p. iv, by Mm. Gopinatha Kaviraj. 
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tion directly Gafigapuri as the authoi of the Padmlhataitvmmjaya, He 
makes maition only oi the Gihgapuriyas, followers of Gafigapuri. 

Let us now examine the informatiori contained in the Mss. of the 
Padarthatattvanimaya, mentioned by Tripathi. One Ms. of this work that 
was probably accessible to him for examination, was from the Sanskrit College 
Library, Benares. In the Catalogue of the Mss. in the Benares Sanskrit 
College (1918-30) recently issued by Mm. Gopinath Kaviraj, p. 129 is 
found an entry ‘ Padarthatattvanirnaya ‘ classified in the Ny /aisesika skxtion. 
In the remarks column it is mentioned that on tlie edge of Ihe book 
names such as “ fun. 3 , '' rmi. ” and fuR »’are found. My curiosity 

was aroused and I applied to the librarian and got extracts of the beginning, 
end, etc. from this ms. On comparison with the beginning etc. in the Madns 
Ms. I found that the Paddrth^itattwmirnaya entered in the Benares Catalogue 
under the Ny. Vais, section, is the same as that of Anandanubhava a'/ajlablc 
in the Madras and Adyar libraries, for the beginning is the same. Tlie Benares 
Ms. runs only to the end of the purvapak§a-pariccheda, describing in detail 
the categories according to the Ny-Vai^^e^ika. The siddhanla-paricchcda is 
missing in it. This explains why in the Catalogue the Ms. was clasvsified 
under Ny-Vai<^ika. 

The other ManuserhA, mentioned by Tripatih as existing in the Sangha 
Bhandar at Pattan, was not accessible to me. Perhaps, it was also not avail- 
able to Tripathi. He might have utilised only the information available about 
it from the late C. D. Dalal’s Report on the search for rare matmscripts in 
the Jain Bhmtdms at Pattan. Tliis report is now printed in full in the pre- 
face to the Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. at Pattan, Vd. I., by L. B. Gandhi, 
G. O. S. LXXVl. On p. 45 of this reixirt is found an entry thus : 

“ Paddrthatattvaiatparyadipikd : by Anandanubhava, pupil of Narayai.ia 
Jyotis, with the commentary ‘ Mitak^ara ’ otherwise called Gahgnpuri.” Tlic 
title of the work given above is rather confusing and the desaiption also 
leads one to infer that Gafigapuri probably wrote a commentary called Mit- 
dk^ard on the work of Anandanubhava and that in the Sangha Bhandar Ms. 
both the original and the Commentary are attained. Accordingly, to verify 
this piece of pure inference, I applied to Mr. L. B. Gandhi fbr extracts 
from this Ms. and he favoured me with a reply. He informed me that the 
statement of C. D. Dalai, about Paddrthatattvatdtpmyadipikd was wrong, a« 
it seems to have been based on the information about three works, which 
were confused together by him. The extracts of those three works, I re- 
produce below, as supplied by L. B, Gandhi. 

I. ) sntd-'WSww sm: i 

wsRt^ ^ letc. 

sm«i 55 I 

srawff JwNfsi, II 
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arft— 

■ _ ^ f — -- # gs . 

3'®*Ri awWI Sm *RI«iW mwsra: I 

swFurthfprwCT^ ?T?^sjraiJl n 

^mi: S^IRPI: <I^: «IW, ?I#5IRg^ aq5reR«Tt’?5Cft<PI*pgWl H 

‘ I 

^^Vq' t wg ytt II 

. wratn 8?w«{i*i»i%’t R<fti<i: 

q^^ d i vi i Wq : wnff: i 


n^t- 


li. iT^t}-ijt«l q sa;T« p n ( fi>ciwt ) 

siitJlf — arf sft?PFiRr I 

ire*n%i?t yg?TO ^ i 

gsisSf^ ^S 4 «fw g^spm II 

>3^c^an^J|Wd : I 


SRTi^in ^ 5it?jra[. swmr>it Hv<( fein H >5im i 

c 

III. 


4 ^ f^irar <t^- 

fn^Rm^iirat Ri«WMft-<^: wng-. i 

Evidently from the foregoing extracts, it is quite dear, that the Ms. in 
the Sanghavl Bhandar contained three works : 

(1) The Padmthatattvcmirmya by Anandi^ubhava, disciple of Nara- 
yajja Jyotis. 

( 2 ) Commentary thereon, called Mitak^ara or BM^ya by Gahg^purl 
and 


( 3 ) Commentary on (1) by Anandajnana, r>upil of Suddhananda. This 
Commentary called Tatimyaftka. 

The extracts of (I) exactly correspond with those of the Padarthatattva- 
nmuiya found in the Adyar and Madras Libraries. In addition to the text, 
we have in the Madras library two commentaries on it, one by AnandajfSana'^ 
and the other by Atmasvarupa.^^ The commentary or bha^ya by Gaafig^puri 
is not so far available anywhere dse. 

Thus it seems highly probable that Tripathi mistook the Commentator, 
Gah#puif for the author of the PadmthatattvminjLaya, viz. for Anand^u- 
bhava. Probably the remarks such as ' qiu. 3, ' * ' ^ind ' qijt ’ found 

14. R. No, 4?i9. 


13. R. No, 4342. 
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on the cover or ed|se of the Benares Ms. led him to attribute the work to 
Gahgapuri.^* 

This is not all. Ihere are fresh difficulties to be solved. It has been 
said above that in the NayanaprasMim, ifratya'csvarupa, in two places refm 
to Gahgapuri or rather to Citsukha citing from Gahg^pura. In addition, to 
Pratyaksvarupa’s commentary is a Ms. copy of Sukhapraka^'s commentary 
on the Citsukhi, available in the Madras Mss. Library. As Sukhapraka^a was 
Citsukha s direct disciple, his information on the sources fro i which C*tsukha 
drew arguments, either in support of his own statements, c‘ ior refutation, 
would be much valuable and reliable, as there is likely to be preserved in him 
a continuity of tradition. I examined the Ms. of this commentary and found 
Gahij^uri referred to in many places. So much so, I think it would be 
useful to draw a comparative account of the references to Gahg&pur! from 
both these commentators, Sukhapraka^ and Pratyaksvaiupa 




(1) Citsukhi, p. 6. 

arsT '' ' 

Sukhapraka^ identifies the author of this syllogism as Gahgapuri as is evident 
from his avatarika : 


5Wnngq^2PE21^-'3T^ ( p. 5 of his Com. on Citsukhi ). 
whereas Pratyaksvarupa says that the syllogism is taken from the Nyaya- 
ratnadifMvali : 


^ ^ correct ? ) 

Way. I^a, p. 6,). 

The N ydyaratnadipdvali is an advaitic work by Anandanubhava, a copy of 
which is available in the Madras Mss. Library, R. No. 5505. On p. 49. of 
this Ms. there is a similar syllogism : 


5Rl»R3-3nwi 




Another syllogism also is found in the same, elsewhere, with which the alnovc 
can be compared : 


( p. 53. of Ny. Rat. Dip. ) 

(2) Citsukhi, p. 8. 

Both the commentators. SukhaprakSsa and Pratyaksvarupa identify the ex- 
tract as taken from Gahgapuri. 


(a) l f | P5 [d4 I ( p. 7 of Sukh. Com. ) 

(b) 8Pf (p- 8. Nay. Pra. ) 

In the N ydyarmnadipavali, however, a corresponding text is traceable : 


15. In the top margin of the first leaf of the Adyar Ms. also it is written u 
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Pfe w«Ji et i g tft q ?! . I an^ \ 

iei#i5 ft CT^a t I ( p. 52. ) 

The fourth alternative as introduced in Citsukhi is not found in the Nya. 
Rat. EHpdvaR. 

(3> Citsukm, p. 56. 

%fe^3HR 5r ItPtm;, swtjirpi^jrto: «a^ti4dL i 

•writ ft awfPreJi spjig??! m q^Sjwfir i a??ipi ^ ^ mapwin, 

*ifiwwra.— ift I 

' This syllogism is introduced by Sukhapraka^ with the avatarika : 

(p- 38). 

whereas Pratyaksvarupa says : 

should be correct) 3 TgqRg:^i^ 

{Naya Prdsddim, p. 56.) 

The syllogism found in Citsukha itself is traceable in the Ny. Rat. Dip. 
pp, 92^93 : 

!r ?fra^fR irisim: amR^amwifstid: i sptpto <tt 

I sTiiPt ^ 5T npmrai i 

(4) Citsukhi, p. 63. 

Sukhapraka^a understands this as taken from Gaiigapuri. His avatarika is : 

( P- 43. ) 

Pratyaksvarupa also does the same : 

spjjTJT #iwnpir4sjmii^ 

I ( p. 63. ) 

In the Ny. Rat. Dip. pp. 69-70, a corresponding sentence is traceable : 

arq^fg^: cPpivgiM ; i 

51; wrop5ftntfS*rPT i 

(5) Citsukhi p. 74. 

5Tg-4!iqtPt !rw fiRqi i qra:, 

5pn?i: I 3 ^ i q sirajrfe^awptr ^ 

cT^IJmtJSI I ^RSWSf: — I 

Sukhapraka^ identifies this as taken from Gaiigapuri's work : 

( p 51. ) ; 

but Pratyaksvarupa says : 

5TO ( p. 74. ) 

The corresponding portion in the Ny. Rat. Dip. (p. 75) reads : 

16. Probably a mistake for the Nydyaratnadipavali of A.nan^nubhava. The 
Nydyadipavali of Anandabodha is an entirely different work. 
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Ifgsf ft ft HT 

1 3fft I ^ ^ ^4< i wft 

%r; gsraNiPrrtSrfjj^jr i f|^ 3 '»» 1 sf 

Nwfll* ^ (^ ?) 1 ST %af fpaf f. 

(6) Citsukhi, p. 77. 


‘ftuTf ’ 

sgsfkr, cRcsto?]^; ?HPcT?sI I 


Sukhaprakasa identifies this in Gahgapuri’s work as »s evident froia his 
avatSrika ; 


iqpge’t g sTwg 'p s i w <L«tsi^— 3T^ 

But Pratyaksvarupa traces the source as Ny. Rat Dip. 

ariifts^gMwftg rnq arsfspjj^^firgiiH «tf%— 

l{ P- 77. ) 

The relevant jxyrtion is found in the Ny. Rat. EHp. (p. 82). 

ftjra ^^gfo>w?wra;, i 

(7) Citsukhi, p. 81. 

Ml^sU 'W ^ t -i T S K aisi t rfW4liTR^fl , Jlsp^ I 
Sukhapraka^ gives the source as Gahgapuri : 

qy t gC) [ 4 ( p. 55. ) 

But Pratyaksvarupa gives it as Ny. Rat. Dip. : 

5ra>R3nftf^ swT5ft#«Sww[i ywr ^ 

ji^stipM I I JTtqfr 3 sra^ Rr«R% auilwB w srft^ ift 

55mq^ «n^TO5!#qrra5!t«wRm»r fwft sralaTjwi ewt^swtii*- 

g|?5^ WTRfttJTIf I ( p. 81. ) 

In the Ny. Rat. Dip. (p. 79) is founa : 

3Tj(^: I >1% 5T g g««(4lft[|3l I 

?5^ 5T WM Jlit 5T 3 I 3T^ HI3<mTSf5)^=^5ftjjm I 

aT5[t5rTf : I fsei t ?gT&*rwgt: 3>?gftT: ssnwitt l ‘ wift ’ 

^rarg' 5ft i 

(8) Citsukhi, P- ^6. 

^Ig ‘wiTapiP#5ft’ 5c*Pi ft «i4 ftd^«BTS4»iw ft ftwpf; 

HBI: etc. 

SukhaprakaM traces this to Gan^puri : 

TBigrspipq^ftcJrfeR: 5p}ft% qiP5e#«li5JPTOg)«^-S5f^ l ( P- 59. ) 
Pratyaksvarupa in the Nayanaprasadini introduces the text with 

vm (ann) 4.»i^m<ii^ t jwji ji#»« w^-wa*. i iwpwft- 

( P- 85- ) 
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thus evidently tracing the objection to Rat. DipavaR cw the Nya-Rat. 
DtpSvaR. 

The Ny. Rta. Dip. (p. 36) reads : 

I !I W 51^ Wf:, 

I 5T; WRflW ?l5>sgRraC. I rWt % I ft ft 

!iw., sjvrpppr ^iJ^RSrwEWRc, i 3»i<w 

cwlspwl: ^hiorar ftfNw wr<i^cr etc. 

(9) .Citsukki, p. 108. 

snft a?? SUPIUI RfESTOI wn«i: ^^llll&>lfi(W|5n'}:, rTfSSrtRI*?^ 
Ji4t ?p^ Ji«n mwismnJ: i 

Sukhapraka^ says here thus : 

n ifi gdq g tiwg ’ R^ ( p- 71. ) 

whereas Pratyaksvarupa says : 

d< 3 «(<(c( — ( p. 108 . ) 

The text in the Ny. Rat. Dip. (pp. 65-66) correspond with this. 

srg ^ afeS; I airl: ^mi^: I 

51 «Ra sten I ^ 5imJi > ^ gwi: I 5Rlft 

'sfEsreRWR;’ cT«nft si iwrawspim; 

sreww i w *i^ ? spi^si 

fh: I 

(10) Citsukitt, pp. 116-17. 

SI w smpsiw msinfet i snuR etc. 

Sukhapraka^ traces it to Gahgapuri as evident from his avatarika : 

But Praty aksvai^^^ ^*s ^at it has been taken from the Ny. Rat. Dipdvati : 

( fa in text ) signRgsiR^-smnwift^ 

( p. 1 16 ) 

In the Ny. Rat. DipatJoR, (p. 18) however, are found two syllc^isms corres- 
ponding to the text in Citsukhi. 

(a) $n5iT«Rst aismsin I smiR (si( smii'^TO^ 

SI^IESrt?^, ftSR^ 1 sqfVRlit W 1 

(b) OTT MW i Nig^ftq il, 9igwi%^ g i sR s gnVwtm , siNWiRRg: i 

(11) CitsuUS, p. 118. 

5ig KMuisiR tjsnftisjm. iRM'Eia^lsit# pNi^ftfir eta 
SukhaprakSj^ traces this to Gahgapuri : 

(p. 78, ) 

but Pratyatevariipa remains silent. No corresponding portion is traoeaUe 
in the Ny. Rat. Dipatfott also. 
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<12) CUsukht, p. 119. 

B3 iwt t wt mm*# in^, mm- 

fl^^HiSWK fliiBWC ^ t ^ I 

Sukhapraka^ points out Gangapuri as the object of Oitsuklta’a cril iobm 
here : 

<l|flfd4 <p. 79. )t 

But Pratyaksvarupa says : 

air^ ( P. 119. ) 

On p. 22 of the Ny. Rat. Dip. we have : 

I cWI a^; I SOT |rR> 

UTittRi; i a«n ariim 9?5ninwf?Rf% ifAw^sfrii, 

iiRwaLi 

Both these are taken up by Citsuklia. 

(13) Citsukhi, p. 120. 

^ : i etc. 

Sukhaprakasa characteristically refers to Gahgapuri in his avat^rikS : 

5wi «i s q »tip i ft -iii^ ( i*- 79. ) 

But F’ratyaksvai-upa mentions Ny, Rat. Dip. as the source. 

>R3 <t<1<i0w«yU i <CSP>ig« I ( p. 130. ) 

The context in the Ny. Rat. Dip. is quite clear. 

fiwst^ *iHgnin-awp«j 

qi ^if^<M i ci„ i ^ auinHrt?!^ h wift& ww: nwftwjwi^f 

tifssri^ snFf; I i i t3 ^ siWRi^*!: i tif«i«w«f 

I aip!t«n srgRHtWWH. i #?ra«* JjftW; I 

8RT; M I NWt^ft^^<fr<^ P|TWtPrraL aT«l^WWB t ( p. 16 ). 

(14) Citsukhi, p. 131. 

sig 4.i^»ww^-iwHj a^ f gwwT ii^ppr: iir^H^nnn ^Ramnnni i Nfi 

X X X X X X 3?l# fA B1 «wt*w«wn 

5S|^^ %r 1 etc. 

Sukliaprakasa says tiiat Citsukha is pressing in Gangapuri’s view here. 

n it q/W grfNfe <p. 87.) 

Pratyaksvarupa on the other hand identifies the souroe as Ny. Rat. 

— ( p. 131. ) 

The Ny. Rat. DipavaTt, p. 21 reads : 

5t S WHtlW^ SiWPH: I 3^ t 

Sa wrie iir t jt; «F#«nwBiJW*i3. i aSwsrfhjl S 4W*W; «wi.; «r«Ai|w, 
fppim-. ifigpg I 
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w ar CTRRin ( ^ )— ns^n^: «br«i% 
TO TOift (^*1^ «inw)HnwRni Bift 

m 1 siw;, erthwia: I usira^iwt: 8<» » <w^ara. i ^ ^:, »ifRRft*r 

?w>: {wiarat — 1^ t 

^ SI&R59: a»I! TORMW J[«I?t I W»} 

^ I jp^Kin^: 51 "JWR^g^n (wif^ a^; 

(15) CUsukhi, p. 132. 



Sukhapraka^a remarks that Citsukha has in view the syllogism put forth by 
Gafigapuri and that he is refuting the same. 


^ aft^ I (p. 87.) 

But Pratyaksvarupa says that Citsukha is referring to the Ny. Rat. DipdvaH : 


The Ny. Rat. Dip. (p. 24) reads : 

«r»icto:, I ai4Nrf^w»i 5caHHs?sRiwRT 


(16) Citsukhi, p. 381. 


I etc. 

Sukhaprakia^ia understands this as referring to GahgSpuri’s view : 


nfijtW q^wif-qf^^ i( p- 244 . ) 

But Pratyaksvarupa mentions the source of this syllogism as Ny. Rat, 
DipmaR 

fist 5J5« (p. 38i) 

The Ny. Rat. Dip. (p. 193), however, reads as follows : 

3551^ ( i.e. ) M4lW t g<8 »n W 

ft I 3; aiwerii w qqiq[,l H 

HIHfSWljft, fWS|5*lc4PI. 1 

Thus from the references to Gahgapuii as found in the Commentaries 
on the Citsukhi, of both SukhaprakSia and Pratyaksvarupa, we are to know 
that whereas Pratyaksvarupa in many places gives the source as Nydyaratfia- 
dipdvaU, SukhaprakS^ mentions the name of Gahg;^puii invariably. As 
Sukhapraka4a was the disciple of Citsukha directly, his references would 
seem more reliable. But the actual tracing of the references in the Nydya- 
ratnadipdvaR, as done above, shows beyond doubt that Pratyaksvarupa had 
access to the N ydyafatnaMpdvoR and that his evidence to Citsukha’s source 
as Ny. Rat. Dip&vali cannot be easily controverted. In the Nayanatyrasddim, 
however, Pratyaksvarilpa does mention the name of GafigHpui! directly ; 
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so that there is every reason to tliink that Pratyalisvarupa was also aware 
of GahgiaDun's work> 

On the evidenoe of Sukhapraki^ we^may say that Gahisapud was the 
same person as the author of the Ny, Rat. DipiitHAi. But this is not conrect. 
For previously in connection vith the discussion of the authorship of the 
Paddrthaiattvoniri^aya, I mentioned that Anand^ubhava, disciple of N§ra- 
yaija Jyotis was its author and not Gahgi&puif. Gahgipuri was only a com- 
mentator, a bha^yahara on the PadartkalattvmiTf;,aya. Tiie author of the 
NydyaratnadtpavaR too, is Anandanubhava, disciple of Niar;*yf 7 a Jyo^ s as 
evident from the colophonr to this work. Hence the identification of Gahg&- 
purf with Anandanubhava or the author of the Ny. Rat. DipSvtM is not 
sound. Further the fact that Pratayaksvariipa differentiates between Gahki- 
puri and the author of the Ny. R(U. Dip. also runs counter to this identifica 
tion. 

Are we then to contradict the evidence of Sukhaprakasa, direct pupil 
of Citsukha himself ? No. Sukhaprakaia nowhere wants us to identify Anan- 
danubhava with Gafipfapurf. He docs not state anywhere that the author 
of the N ydymatnadtpmrati is Gangapuii. But the fact that the syllogisms 
in Citsukhl mentioned by Pratyaksvarupa as referring to the Nydya Ratna- 
dipdvoR, being traceable in that work, and Sukhaprakla^’s invariably tracing 
them to Gahgapuif creates a difficulty in the actual position. 

Perhaps Sukhapraka^ refers only to the school of advaitins set up by 
Gahgapuri when he mentions Gahgapuriya. Gahgapuri’s bhd^ya on the Paddr^ 
thatattvanirnaya of Anandanubhava is known. And Ny. Rat. Dip. being a 
work of Anandanubhava, Pratyagrupa’s tracing the syllogisms to the Ny. Rat. 
Dip. can somehow be reconciled as mentioning the original source. But still 
the difficulty continues to exist, viz. how the earlier author, Sukhapraka^a 
missed the original, Ny. Rat. Dip. At the present state of our information 
on Gahgiapuri, nothing more can be safely said, except tliat he flourished 
after Anandanubhava and before Citsukha, between c. 1150- 1200 A.r>. and 
that he wrote a bhd^ya on Anandanubhava ’s PaddJthatattvmiTtfaya. Whet tter 
he wrote anything elucidating the NydyaratnadipdvaR also is not known. 
There is every reason to infer this fact from the characteristic references of 
Pratyagrupa and Sukhapraka4a. But it will be too hasty to conclude. If 
at all this conjecture is reasonable, let us hope that the labours of some 
research workers and hunters for rare manuscripts will bear fruit in discover- 
ing Gahgapuri’s commentary on the Nydyaratnadipdvan. That he was an 
advaitin is clear from the copious references shown above. 
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•fif JW^ar i flg: — 

a?RfJ|o«r ^ afT mgwRtsn ^ m ft§: i 
Rf !RR?n fjSirrftRi II ^ ll> 

«fWPS;— R Rig?Rft»?r r; R«n r %r? 5 Rigwitsn ftgwmtRi 

R JR, RT IjRRftRf RWR^ailpnRr, ?RWm% 

5RIOT I RRJR^ RftoBai, — 

Jife Rftosai, RRt^ #sft ?a|W^ 

RftofRI^ I wr — 

,, fV, - ^ ■■ yj. ^ t -N.— - ^A. . O 

g RW RnfET: RlfWW I 

R % cR[I3»m II II 

RfROfRi rirrI^ I i 

RfWRI R Rt^ II \ II 

?tR firontir R RIHRMt RftoiRI, (%g RIR^Wt I RfWRI R 

P t m ^ai^Wc^R lRRR[IfrtTOt^ RtJR?%R R I RRT^ R 

ftRt RW i^aw: R«gw rIwI:, m R ^RT 3[ig5%R I 

tpf R mRW?IR3WR:, WR R Riar I ^ fwiR, I 

Rfel^ ^ ^RRIRI R>Rf^ Rftwi: I rIrRR ^|IR«it?|RRt5|Rtl^ RBt W<i,I^H I ami 
R^oiwilwi^tw, RRIR lR««t agiRfRT I RR RBfnR. <lt<RRI ^RRIRRH- 

^ RRft, “aiRRI aiit sum ” I t^R " 5Fftt; finjRRWh 

1. Manu III. (5t N. S, Press Ed.) Ascribed by Rafjhunandana to Manu and 
^^tatapa jointly {SmrtitaHva IL 106) cannot be traced in the Vahgavaa Ed, of the 
^atdtapa Satfthita. 

2. Cannot be traced in the Vahgavasi Ed. of the Pt^siiu Satuhiid. 

li. This and the following verse cannot be traced either in the ^amkha or Likhiia 
Satfthit&s 1 Vahgavasi Ed,). 

4. MS. Rt?p^(?) 

5. Ms. RSI^I^ (?) for which seems to yield a better sense. 

MS, RRlm^ (?) for Rtii#I, 
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Jn?5T:, 8#f«qusjp,: ”« U.-. 

^f «r! 5^» T! ?(n<iaiwi ^ TO ?t qi ? INwn i 3 Jnewipwraw® 
Hianinni^ait iinmgKqt, P»g»i\5mnjwraw]5i- 

«>i, fvtiinfftcnn#feimiw 'rtqrrarai ?jcf> "wwi^TO *1 bi h 1 ?pi 
« ll^ f% SW^^PH ^ 3 maa n i t ^ai i 


iinp: 'nsjfl ^ fr^qijw 1 
35 I? *naii !ani|5f %f^i f<l 11 V 11 

5^P>3: srasrac I 1 *r^;nfq “ ?n siw?ti 

” 5^%?^ I trflaiwwiuwr ^ H 5 ?}i5^ w4l#»% 

•ftfeiwlrl^^iin, I 3??t Rgwij^sft 'Tpspfi?'^ #i>is?n, g 

I ‘'<i)i|<!t^ #i05cTi, fiispTtsn^ TOjsqsanfijjff ”■ nta flw<"in ^ 1 

ai'W m I ar^ fqiJTUpf^FSj i?# ^fqliqi ?n ;? qr- 

jfnp: 'm»f( %q f^«inqr 1 
*15^ 35^*ltq^ aan^ ftfqan 3q ti H Ii" 

nftfHi fw^t ^ %s(i sjniHipi, 

«H*fi wl 3«ii II ^ 11 " 


5^ »jf^<%aiga:i<iw'q!fw wtwrn* «»jpn arfq f^iwpfrar^qsitlt; 
mmv^i »iigfr; fqgrrea»n 11 v* 11'“ 

5 ^ anfqfqaiq'qa) |^<tvin?t 1 

w<i?tesfwwin; fqga^cqRifwin: 11 c n 

1 ^ if'5g^n>Rp5RI5r” 1 aifl 


6. qsf4lfi(i...*Iig5f:- theifc lines are attributed lO by RaRhunandaiia 

(See Smjtitatlva, Vol. II, p. 398 — J. Vidysagaka, Calaitla, 1895|. 

7 . fi ^ltlbl i aL --. sqtftaft —This line is not found in the Gotamu-dhaimahut^a 
(Anand^rama Scries No. 61). 

8. VahgavaM Ed. of Vi^nu tmrdna modies thus WfPl I 

5?PreH|il«7ansan^Jf IT II (Ch. X, m *p. 128 ). The Dacca University 
MSS. of Siilapa^ri’s Sambandha-viveka accept the reading of the Puraoa with 3>i[^ 
%W: for <!SFPW35^ 

9. Vahgavasi Ed. of Markandeya Putona, Ch. XXXIV, 78(a), p. 64. ^ foig. 

10. Ydpktvalkya Swnhitd I, 3, 53{b), N. S. Press Ed., 1926 (p. 15). llii* line 
is attributed by Raghimandana to Narada withiRjn^for^psri {Smrti-ttMtva, 11 p, 108^ 
Ed, J, ViDYASAGAR. 

11. Raghunandana ascribes I. 47 to Vi^nu-sutra (Smjti-tattva, op. cit., yol. 11, 

p. 106). But the line is found in the Vahgavasi Ed, of Vi^m (p. 16), 

Ch. XXIV, 10. 
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wiatil^R*iii|ft«i</ *n I fwi ^ !iR^! — 

TO*t feqt I 

% W ?|if <1^: ^CRlf Hen: II S ll’^ 

I «n%«%fl5fl»IR-4H g iftffiHcl 5hTr ^^51521: | uq^f^ 
I TO**" W «ira: — 

fwhrt ^^ssggifw^l&i I 

TORra>Y%l^ 35ITO%I: II I® ll'^ 

ifir I an ^ «r^fron , i r a ^sn, 

ift TOann, I 

«n»!rt g fTORSTO am i 
?m«? ini ii*« 

wift I mTO*rnrgf!?5mf^ a ftmwt, a^t? ga^g-. — 
api?s!nng55sar »iPPat nai: i 
gn^wi a ftaian asug^naan, in h ii 

ai to: TOi^aa^fai i 
faifm ft gw ^i: hi a;»ii aar in ^ ii 

a at ^15^ «5at ^aiaitira aiaa; i 
3raii3mt%i4 a f^urasmttafitu n <!■# ii'^ 


fN ^ *V ■ t < t /N- 

Ran^ Ki ^ ftalt ^a%^qfTO& i 

«BaTO a sg aia ^ TO flPa aiftwi; ii ii 

wwfiia i aa: »wi w -fflw t amf^fa i 


12. Raghunandana ascribes the verse to Narada. 

13. MS. RiltSft (?) for Rpjvgf. Vyasa’s vcr>e refeis to and not 

h(^. 

I3a Ms. ^ (?) lor an. 

T4. Not found in the Vafigavasi Ed. of I'yosa Saiitkild [ ®^n%S:35^^ 

is the more accepted reading.] 

15. Yijfiavidkya I. Ill, 53a— latter portion. 

16. Medhatithi and Kulluka under ManU HI, 5 quote tliis verse withf^c^T ?R*n: 
Hgtmf %r: (Kulluka iran^Josc fail and awi:) for ail>i...an. 

17. These lines are ascribed by Raghunandana jointly to Atri and Ka^yapa 
(Smrti-iattva, op. dt., II, p* 124) with these variations — ^ for 3?ft ; ^^[rlTfor IRR ; 

frt ^Rlt lor 1, 68. 
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9wfe«i§ra f?ii II 11“ 

aif « gsiH: s»4 i‘» 

appft ?W1 I 

«**II5I^: ## Slfiftw: <?T: W- i; «“ 

«nwgarntt4t»iw«j?r ii k ii^' 


5WT, 


^ *> I1 It 

qft W^ d^sTOiq: i 

<rft^ smt g iW^ i“ 
fiif ^ ;r^ jnf^ !ng^i5i*q*«n; ii n 
^RnfirfJt ASRi^ig^ !|33Rifiri^ i 

j^qRi^ 5i n II 


d*Ti trwnip’P^ ^4tf*hia?w i 

g ^ ii w ii 

qft^Bi g <rt asm Jiranq^q «*iwH i 

qftwdit g ^ ^aRTEgi#! =? ii ii 

^?r: Jn5i5^ enm ^ 3i^^: I 

tn» 11 ^ ^it ^ wj^w; 11 


5^ apq^a: I djwi, — 

aR-g^?nftiwi ®Rra i 

jiwfqi^g I *wn ^3, s5Hij®tt«i II 11"^ 


18. Ascribed lo Vjddha-Yajnavalkya in Smrti-tattva, II, p. 146 with the fol- 
lowing modifications : — ^ tPi dw«®3'Tft*r?r Ion. 71. 

i|i«t||4|l lE^IW • • •♦hh'^.^6^ I g dt for dd. 1.73, J?4ff94 

for8Isr^...ft^ •■ 74 MS. for SH^ 

,19. MS. ( ) for trm. 

20. Yajnavalkya I, HI, 63 (N. S. P. Ed.). 

21. Raghunandana (in Smrti-tattva, op. cit., II, p. 145) aac rib^ ^ 

modifies the lines thus : — in^g% forfwt^; ftSR for 

19. MS. qft^forTft^. ^ _i_ _1_ 

23. Raghunandana ascribes the verse to ^pnwlTR and reads tm for Rw: 

^ for tCf, g for^ sq^«I: Stmli-tallva, op. cit. II. p. U3 . 

24. Rgghiinandana ascribes the lines to Sariikha and reads f^sild. SW^l®. 

Uii>Ji|ii|lliltr '■ 96— !*>''*• •'owever, cannot be traced in the Vahgaviu 

Ed. of the ^aikkha-Saftikita, 
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* For modificatians in readings adopted by R?ighunandana see footnotes under 
re^tiective verses in the Saffihandha-Vireka. 
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THE SAMBANDHA-VIVEKA OF BHAVADEVA BHATTA 
{Translntion.) 

9 

Now (begins the Safftbamlha'tiveka of Bliavadcva. There isa>^) xManu - 
Verse 1, 

(A girl) who is not a Sapiixla of (one's) mother.* nor a SagoUd of (one’s) 
father, is the most suited for (the purpose of) the marriage of the twicc-bem. and 
for (religious) duties to be performed by the ample. 

Its meaning is’: --(A girl who is) an Asapiuxla not only of tiv fr'her. bu' als<» 
of the mother, likewise an Asagotra not only of the mother, but also of the fathci, 
is commended for Darakarma, that is to say, matriage, which reuses wifchwd, ol 
the twice-born, viz., the Brahmapas. the Ki§atriyas, and the Vaisyas, and also foi 
Maithuna, i.e., such sacrifices etc. as are to be tx'r formed by the cou|rfe (i.e. hus- 
band and wife) together. On the mother’s side SapirKlata is up t'* *br fifth genera 
tion as Vi^pu declares : 

If the BTjin (propositus ) be of a direct Ootra then Sapindatfi extends to 
the fifth generation, if he be of the same G<Xra then, Sapindatii extends to the 
seventh. Thus Sahkha and Likhita (declare) : — 

Verse 2. 

Among all, Sapipdata extends to the sevtmth generation within (persons of tlr; 
same) Gotra, and the offering of cakes and water, as well as purity, follows accord- 
ingly. 

V'cr5c 2 . 

Sapiixiata is rctx)gniscd up to the lifth degree between {|x;rsons of) differcnl 
Gotras and to the seventh within the same. 

Hence, Sapipdal-a is up to the fifth generation, and not to the seventh, between 
(persons of) different Gotras. even tlKmgh there may be: connection of Piijda* 
(between the latter). Sapindata again, should be undcrstoixi (as being caused) by 
the fact of one's being the objert of the gift of the Pinda-offering. ‘ of one’s being 
the giver of the Pinda, by being in a successive iserics of givers of Pipda, and also 
by the fitness (lor partaking of or offering Pipda). Thur. the six ancestors begin- 
ning with the lathej of the person from whom (Sapindata) is determined arc 
Sapipdas by being the object of the gift of PiT>da (or) Lepa‘ (as the. case may be), 
(the person) himself being the giver (of the offering) to them. Thus also the (fnec 
(generations) beginning with the maternal grand-father, as well as the giver himself. 
'Those also to whom these (above persons) offer Pipda. they are also (Sapipdas) 
from them : and this is by the fact of .succession. In addition to this, those 
descended from the Bijin arc Sapindas according to (their) fitness. Fitness, 
however, is here (in the sense of) being within the sixth and the eighth*- 
generation from the* Bijin (both upwards and downw-ards) in different and same 

1. That is to say, “maternal grand-father '. Cp. Smrti-taitia If, 108, In the 
following pages “ mother ” is used in this sense except in verse 17 below. 

2. The Pinda is a lump of rice offered to the Pitrs at the obsequial ceremony 

or ftr^ddha ; it is thu.v a srymbol of relationship between relatives called Sapfiodas 
or kinsmen connected by the offering, ^ 

3. — For this sense of Saippradana Cp. ( fw 

— Smjti-tattva II, 106. 

4. The remnant of food-offering slicking to the hand after offering funeral 

oblaticms to the first three ancestors, these wipings being offered to thc‘ three anejs- 
tors after the great-grandfather (i.e, paternal ancestors to the 4th, 5th, and oto 
degrees). , ...» , . 

5. The “ sixth ’ and “ eighth are excluave limits. 
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GotraeJ respectively. Or, Sapiioclalva (is) having the same body, by the etymology 
vfz., those who have Samana Piijda or the same body. That, again, happens by 
the origin (being traced) from one (person) either directly or in succession, by the 
!^ruti ‘’(>f the self was the self born.* Thus it is ciaid : “ the body (of a man) is 
six-sheathed three (are derived) from the father, and three from the mother. 
13ohcs, nerves, (and) marrow (arc derived) from the father; skin, flesh (and) 
blood from the mother ”. Hence, “ of the mother ’ is to indicate the inclusion of 
the Bijin of the difTcrent (iotra ; “ of the father ’ is to imply the inclusion of the 
Bljin of the same (>otra. I'herefore, a girl of the same Gotra who, being lineally 
descended from one’s six ancestors from the father, is not beyond the seventh dc' 
gree m not marriageable. Slie who, being descended from (one’s) maternal grand- 
father, maternal great grand-father, or maternal great great grand-father, from the 
maternal grand-father or great grand -father of the mother, from the maternal grand- 
father of the maUMnal grand father or of the maternal grand-mother, from the mater- 
nal grand-father or great grand-lather of the father, and from the maternal grand- 
father of the paternal grand-father or of the paternal grand-mother, but is not beyond 
the fifth degree fin descent) is not marriageable. Here fin the expressions) “from 
the father’’ fand) “from the motlier ”, ‘father ’ and ‘mother’ are to be taken as 
used with resjK'ct to the bridcgiXKrm but not to the bride. Because : 

V'e?'.S(.' i. 

O King. th(‘ house-holder, aceording to the proper rule, slipuld accept as wife a 
girl after discarding tire fifth (i.e., girls up to the fifth degree in descent) from the 
mother'* and the scventli (i.e., girls up to the seventh degree in descent) fix),m the 
palerrial line (i.e., any one of the paternal ancestors). 'ITiis (text) relates to the 
agent, (i.e.. bridegrcKim as opposed to the objent, viz., bride) of marriage. It is 
proi)cr that the relationship of mother and father is applicable with respect to him. 
Mann too declares ” She is the most suited for the twice-born ”, etc. The counting 
of the ‘ seventh ’ and the ‘ fifth ’ is with rcspt'cl to the bride but not to the bride- 
groom, Ix'caust^ everj'whcrc’ the expressions ‘ seventh ’ and the ‘ fifth ’ are indicated 
in the feminine gender. Here, even on the father’s maternal side, Sapiijdata is up 
U) the fifth" generation, hut if is not to be understewd up to the seventh 
generation merely on account of relationship with father; (this is) because 
ol Golama’s Smrti texf (thal) “ Sapiijdata is up to the seventh generation 
within the sartie (iotra and extends up to the fifth within different (Gotras).” This 
has bc‘en said already. Moreover, where the sixth maternal Sapipeja (i.e., a girl 
dicsccridcd from the sixth maternal ancestor) of the father is fit to be married (by 
the father), she is not so by his son owing to her not being beyond the vSeventh 
( gene I'at ion ) , as this would involve a great inconst.uency. Some hold (valid) the 
marriage even of the fifth and the seventh girl’’ after having explained the follow'- 
ing text of the by asvsuming (in the vcrsc‘ the world) ‘ Gatva ’ (i.e.. 

having got) and rejecting the (inclusion) of (the wwd) ‘ Hiiva ’ which means a 
girl that remains after excluding ; - 

Ver&e 5. 

» The house-holder, according to the proi^r nilc, sfiould accciX as wife the fifth 
(girl) from the mother and the seventh (girl) fiom the father. 

They hold valid the marriage even of the fifth and seventh girl on account 
of the text of the Markad^deya-purfyja, viz., 

6. That is, from any one of maternal anccstois. 

7. This is probably SapWata in the general sense according to Bhavadeva 
because he himself excluded only three maternal ancestors above, so that he seems 
to recognise' Traipuru^a Sapii>dy^ in the maternal line for purposes of marriage. 

8. Girls in the fifth or in the seventh degree. 
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Verse 5. 

(One) should marry seventh and the fifth from the faihei and the mother 
respectively. ^ 

This is not very satisfactory^’ becaui^e (> (its) contradiction with the tert of 
Yajnavalkya, 

Verse 7. 

(One should marry) beyond the fnih and the seventh f»^oni the motlier and 
father respectively, 

and also (not satisfactory) because of (the presienrt of) the w . of Visnu**iiujttia. 
Verse 8. * 

(Prohibition applied) up to (ix., including) ih * fifth friun the mother and the 
seventh from the father. 

'The declaration of Paithinasi that ‘ (One) should marry a girl of differed 
Gotra after excluding five^'* from the nuiher and seven tn)m the lather, or tl ’ee 
from the mother and five from the father” this perhaps applie- to the (h'lms t>f ) 
marriage beginning with the A mra. Thus also Narada . 

Verse 9. 

All those whose marriage takes place (with a girl) within the stventli or the 
fifth (degree) become degraded and reduced to the status i>f ?»udra>'. along with 
tlieir offspring. 

The word ‘excluding’ is, however, to be taken as undersKxid in the text of the 
Marka’pd^ya-puraiia. Some, however, would make (one) marn* a maternal Sa 
pinda.'^ Regarding that Vyasa declares : 

Verse 10. 

In marriage some (authorities) do not recommend oven a girl of the sam<* 
Gotra as' of (one’s) mother. One may. however, marry, without any hesitation, 
(such a girl) if the birth and the name (of the giii'^ ancestors) are unknown. 

That, however, is nofl customary liere (in this land) becausf‘ it has been or- 
dained for a different land. 

A girl of the same Pravara (as of one’s own) not marriageable by the text 
"one should marry a girl of a different Gotra and Pravara”. (tc. (and alwi) by 
the text. 

Verse 11. 

Having married a girl of the same Cotia and Pravara, one should relinquisli 
that wife, and for that (offence) should observe the vow of Candrayana. 

The daughter of the step mother’s brother is also not fit to be married, 
mantu declares thus : 

Verse 18. 

The daughters of the step-mother’s brother arc properly sisters, and they are 
not fit to be married by nun this is the injunction of ifie Creator (Brahma). 
Verse 13. 

The girl, who gets her (first) monthly impurity at her fathei’s house before 
(her) marriage, is known as a .Audra fVrsalu. and her father tnrnmiis (the sin of) 
foeticide. 

Verse 14. 

A man should not marry such a girl out of greed or infatuation. Consider the 
hu^nd of (such a) Sudra as a man not fit to be invited to Sraddhas and to dine 
with. 

9. Tbe author’s tone here does not seem to be* of condemnation, but one of 
mere dislike. 

10. Here ” five ” etc. indicates the degrees of the girl’s descent. 

11. The proper word here aught to be Sagotra, because the text of VySiisia that 
follows refers to Sagotra and not ^pinda. 
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(The following texts) show what should be done at the first appearance of the 
giri’s menstruation during (the ceremony of) marriage 
Verse 15, ^ 

What should the sacrificing priest A do if a girl gets her (first) monthly impurity 
when the ceremony of marriage is in progress and the act of (offering) oblation is 
due ? 

Verse 16, 

(They) should resume the ceremony after bathing the girl, properly worship- 
ping and offering oblations measuring an Anjali. 

The persons versed in Mantras (i.e. priests) (offer) oblation by the incanta- 
tion. 'alf ^ 3 etc. 

Verse 17. 

Father, grand-father, brother, a paternal relation, and mother -(of these) each 
succeeding one. who is of sound mind, is (ftt to be) the giver away of a girl (in 
marriage) in the absence of each preceding one. 

Verse 18. 

In the ceremony of marriage (requiring) water (to be held) in the hand, the 
wise should make the declaration (beginning) with the (name of) the grand-father * 2 
(botli of the bride and of the groom) ; elsewht?re the declaration may be made (be- 
ginning) with (the name of) the father. 

Verses 19-21. 

O the best among the twice-born, of two sons of the same mother (i.e., uterine 
brothers), one should not marry' the younger when the elder is .^yet unmarried. The 
elder brother of that (i.e. such a married man) is (known as) “ Parivitti ” (the 
superseded), the younger (as) " Parivedaka ” (the one superseding). The “ Pari- 
vitti ", " Parivefttr " and the one by (means of) whom the supersession is effected 
(i.e. the girl married by the Parivettr), (as well as) the give (of the girl in such 
a cast?) along with the priest, all five of them are d(x>med to perdition. There is, 
however, no sin in suptM session with respect to the (elder brother who may be a) 
mendicant, afflicted with a grievo\is nuilady,'" resident in a remote foreign land, 
impotemt, or a great sinncT. 

So (al?*)) : 

VWr.ve.s' 22^24. 

O the best among Brahmanas, of two girls having the same mother, one should 
not marry away the younger when the elder is yet unmarried. One should observe 
the vow of " Ihfijiapatya ’’ after relinquishing that (younger) girl (if married). She, 
being relinquished is to be maintained with food and garments. Everywhere the 
donor faces east, and the recipient north. This rule is universally found, but there 
is deviation in marriage. " Deviation ” means " facing west." It is said. 

IVr.vf' 26. 

In presence of fire, the giver (of a girl), facing west, sliould give aw^ay (in 
marriage) the fortunate girl to the handsome bridegroom, facing east. 

The expression "Fortunate” (means) "having auspicious signs". 

Here ends the Sarpbandha-viveka compost'd by ^sri Bhavadeva-bhatta, the lover 
of Balavalabhi. 

12 . For example 

etc. (See Smrti-tat trail, 146), 

13. Maharoga eight in number, Cp. 

Also see ^uddhi-tattva, p. 239 (Vafigavasi Ed. 1332 b.s.) for an enumeration of eight 
Mahiirogas, 



NOTES OF TH]^ MONTH 

Indology has suffered during the last two years in demise of it.-» eminent vota* 
ries like Dr. Sukthankar, Prof, i^t^ders, 1*1. M. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, M. M, 
Dr. Ganganath Jha and others but the work done by them has become immortal 
as will be seen by the schemes started in this country to commemorate the services 
of some of them to this sacred cause of the advancement of knowl* ige. Some months 
ago we published an appeal regarding the Dr. Ganganath Jha Insi.tUwe, now found' 
ed at Allahabad with a Journal of its own, of which the inaugural issue has i, ready 
appeared. We have great pleasure in publishing elsewhere in the present issue 
of the New Indian Antiquary an appeal regarding the proposed Kuppuswami Hastrt 
Research Institute on the model of the Btiandarkar Oriental Institute of FoOiia and 
the Ganganath Jha Institute of Allahabad. In endorsing this appc‘al whole-heartedly 
we feel confident that lovers of learning all over Indir. and outsu’. will contribute 
their mite towards the realisation of this project designed to do honour to the 
memory of an eminent Sanskrit schola- who. by thought, word and deed promotfed 
the cause of vSanskrit learning in an exemplary manner and thus brought into being 
a school of research members of which arc now carrying on valuable work in and 
outside Madras. 


THE KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI MEMORIAL 

AN APPKAI. 

The immense services of the late Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri to the cause of Sanskrit learning and education are very well known. He was 
a profound scholar in all the Sastras and a litterateur of rare excellence. He com- 
bined the depth of knowledge of the old style of learning with the width and critical 
outlook of the modem scholar in a remarkable measure. First as I'rincipal of the 
Sanskrit Colleges in Mylapore and Trivadi, and then as Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in the Presidency College, Madras, he played f(\r many years 
the most decisive part in tiie designing and the working of the courses of study in 
Sanskrit, and Indian languages in general, in the University of Madras. He suited 
the Samskrita Academy in 1926 in collaboration with Sri V. V. Srinivasa Ayyangar 
and others, and the Journal of Oriental Research in 1927 with J^r P. S. Sivaswami 
Ayyar as the President of the Executive Committee and himself as the Chief Editor ; 
and as the Curator of Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, he organised an 
intensive campaign of maniLscript collection and got together what is to-day one of 
the finest collections in the world, of which the province is rightly proud to be the 
owner. During the thirty years of his work as Professor, he trained a number of 
eminent pandit a.s and young men in the critical methods of the study of Sanskrit 
works, and brought into being a school of research the members of which are now 
carrying on research work in the sec^eral institutions in and outside Madras. He 
planned the revision and amplification of Aufrecht’s Catalogus Caialogorum (»f Sans- 
krit Manuscripts and was Chief Editor of this work for some years. His work as 
member of the various academic bodies in the Universities of India and in the Uni- 
versity' of Madras in particular, was always characlerised by a thoroughness and 
high academic perfection which earned for him the deepest respect of his coileagues. 

The Public meetings held in the city and elsewhere when the news of hi» passing 
¥iway was reported last September and the speeches that were delivered by many 
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scholars and publicists on those occasions gave clear proof of the high esteem in 
which his work was held and the love and affection his personal qualities evoked. 

At the last All India Oriental Conference held at Benares (December 31, 1943 
and January 1 and 2, 1944), the Prejident of the Conference, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
himself a great Sanskritist, made an eloquent appeal for starting a Kuppuswami Sastri 
Rej^arch Institute at Madras on the model of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at 
Poona, and the new Ganganath Jha Institute at Allahabad. Such an Institute would 
be a fitting memorial to the great Professor and it could take under its protecting 
wings the Samskrita Academy and the Journal of Oriental Research that were so 
dear to the Professor during his lifetime, undertake the publication of the unpublished 
wdrks of the Professor, and continue the useful work of research started by him. 

Liberal contributions are solicited towards the realisation of this project which 
would require a lakh of Rupees as a minimum, and they may be kindly sent to Sri 
Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswaini Aiyar, Advocate, 6 North Mada Street. Mylapore. 


The Rt. llon’blc V. S. Srinivasa SavStri, 
President. 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswami Ayyar, 
Treasure). 

T. R. Venkata rama Sastri. 

Sir Alladi Krishnaswamy Ayyar. 

V. V. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

R. Narayanaswami .Ayyar. 

P. N. Srinivasachari. 

'I'. L. Venkatarama Ayyar. 

K. Chandrasekharan. 

Rao Sahib S. R. Ranganathan. 

„ S, Vaiyapuri Pillai. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 


Dr. T. R. Chintamani. 

Dewan Bahadur 

Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar. 
Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 

Rao Bahadur G. A. Natesan. 

Janab Bashecr Ahmed Syed. 

Rao Sahib D. S. Sarma. 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

P. P. S. Sastri. 

Sri C. K. Kausalya. 

Mrs. Devaki Menon. 

K. Balasubrahmanya Ay^^ar ] 

A. Shanmuga Mudaliar \ Secretaries. 

Dr. V. Raghavan ) 
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The Editors have pleasure ia puiihshing below the following announcement. 

INDIAN CULTURE ESSAY COMPETITION 

THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVaN invites original essays on 
any aspect of Bharatiya Samskrti (Indian Culture) written 'in 
Sanskrit, Hindi or English for the annual Essay Competitions which 
have been started from last year. This jea»' six gold medals (each of 
the value of Rs. 150) and six silver medals (each of the v.Jue of Rs. 25) 
have been donated for the purpose. One gold medal and one silver 
medal will be awarded to the best and second best essays respectively 
received under each of the groups mentioned below. 1 he brandies of 
study given below in brackets are neither exhaustive isions of the 
groups nor topics for essays in themselves, but are intended only to give 
a general idea of each group to a layman. 

(1) Religion & Philosophy (Buddhistic, Jaina ; Nyaya-Vaise- 
shika, Samkhya-Yoga, Vedanta, Mimams^i, Vyakarana 
etc.) 

(2) Art and Architecture (Brahmanical, Buddhist, Jaina etc.) 

(3) Languages, Literature (Samskrita, Prakrita, Apabhramsha, 
Modem Indian Vernaculars, Dravidian etc.), Linguistics 
and Literary Criticism. 

(4) History (Political). 

(5) Social and Economic order. 

(6) One gold and one silver medal have been specially donated 
for the best and next best essays on ‘ Bhagavad Gita and 
Life 

CONDITIONS 

1. llie essays must be submitted by the end of July 

2. liach essay must cover approximately 150 pages of ftjolscap sheets typed in 
double spacing (single side t>nly). 

3. The copyright of the gold medat essays will vest in the Bhavan subject to 
minor privileges to the authors. 

4. The manuscript which should have temporary binding must hear the nom- 
de-plume of the contributor on the cover page and strict care should be 
taken to avoid disclosing the identity of the contributor. A scaled cnvelo|>c 
containing a card with the name and full address of the competitor as well 
as his nom-de-plume and hearing the nom-de-plumc alone on the outsid*; 
should be sent along with the essay. 

5. Each contributor is allowed to choose the subject he prefers. 

6. The decision of the judges selected by the Bhavan will be final. 

7. Though every care will he taken of the Mss. no responsibility attaches to 
the Bhavan in respect of them and authors are advised to keep duplicate 
copies with them. 

Director, 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

33-35, Harvey Road, Bombay 7 
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DETAILS REGARDING 1943 ESSAY COMPETITIONS 


Name of Priae-winner 

Medal 

Name of Essay 

Remarks 

Dr. A. D. PUSALKER (Bombay) 

Ciold 

Indus Valley Civi- 
lization. 

In the press 

Shri ft NAGARAJA RAO (Benares 
Hindu University) “ 

Silver 

The Schools of 
Vedanta. 

Published. 

Shri T. K. SHIBRURKAR 
(Benares) 

Silver 

Constructive Acti- 
vities & Creative 
Tendencies of 

Indian Culture. 


Shri V. LAKSHMINARAYANA 
(Guntur) 

Silver 

Some aspects of 
Ancient Indian 
Culture as re- 
flected in Kali- 
das’s works. 


Shri N. M. B11.L1MOR1A 
(Karachi) 

Silver 

Panis in the Rig 

Veda Si the 

Script of Mo- 

hen jo Daro and 

Easter Island. 



fudges : 

1. Shri N. C Mehta, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, SimJa. 

2. Mm. Anaotakrishna Sastri of the Calcutta University. 

3. Prof. H. D. Vclankar, M.A., of Wilson College, Bombay. 


BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN invites applications from students for admis- 
sion in the Bhavan as (i) RescarcH Fellows for Ph.D., and M.F.d., (ii) Post- 
graduate Scholars for M.A., in Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Gujarati, Ancient 
Indian Culture and Education and (iii) free students for Shastric studies and 
Oriental Title Examinations. A few undergraduates may also be admitted 
provided they want to specialise in Sanskrit. Non-residential students for 
post'graduate studies arc also admitted. Research Fellowships arc of the value 
of Rs. 50/* (or Rs. 30/ and free boarding and lodging) and Research 
Scholarships of Rs. 15/- and free boarding and lodging. For further details 
and application forms write to the Registrar, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 33'55, 
Harvey Road, Bombay-? enclosing stamps for two annas. Applications must 
reach the Registrar before the 1 5th June, 1944. 









STUDIES ^ THE HISTORY OF INDIAN PLANTS — 
THE MAHASALI VARIETY OF RICE IN MAGADHA , 
(Between A.D. 600 and 1100) 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona. 

In the Astahgahrdaya^ oi Va^bhata II there is a chaptn callH the " amm 
svarupa-vijnaniya devoted to a discussion ot dietetics. This uiaptci has a sub- 
section called the ^uka-dhdnya-varga- which records the varieties of rice (Sa/i) and 
their properties. These varieties need to be identified with the varieties of rite 
now current in India and elsewhere in the interests of the histors - Indian agri- 
cultural products which is still a desideratum. Among these varieties wc find a 
variety called " mafm-saii" and the commentators Anuiadatta (a.d, 1220) and 
Ilemadri (a.d. 1260) attempt to explain the term in their rcsjx.‘ctivc commentaries 
on the A^idngahrdaya of Vagbhata II (c. 8th or 9th cent. a.d. ). The versi: men- 
tioning the rice mahd-sali reads as follows 

dvRCK: ii *> ii ”• 

Ariujadatta explains these! varieties as follows 

(p. 84)-" ^ r5K?iT5{> — ng igiR ft isifiiait? I afe?: i n 

5S I ” etc. 

From these remarks it appears that the Bengali commentator Atutiadaita dis- 
tinguishes rakta-sdli from mahd-sdli. The variety called Kalama was known under 
that name in Magadha and other provinces in the 13th Century a i». VVc arc further 
informed by Arunadatta that in Kashmir tliis very variety Kaluma was called 
niakd-tandula. 

Vagbhafa II gives us the varieties of rice and puts deva bdh at !hc top and 
mahd-sdli next to it in point of their medical properties as will be seen from the 
following line : — 

“ II 'A II " 

Aruiiadatta explains : — 

“ Effing— 'raifi iifpr ^ ^ «iiPcT«q 

3?I: fPPT: I ei?T: -spRRq., it 91?^ TO |Un; I ’’ 

So we get a graded series : — 

Kakta-sdH—Mahd-^li—iKafama and others. Now Ilemadri explains and sup- 
ports the above series as follows 

g«ns!if — 1 a»T3 afPri ft 

” etc. 

1. Vide Sutrasthdna {adhydya VI), p. 85 of the Edition of the A^ldngahrdayo 
by Hari Sastri Paradkar with ray English Introduction on Vagbhata II and his 
Commentators, Nimaya Sagar Press, Bombay, 1939. 

2. DM^ya is divided into two classes: (1) $uka-dhdnya, and (2) 
dhdnya. Rice belongs to the ^uku’dhanya class. 
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Hemadri then quates from Smruld (Sutrasthdna, Chap. 46, 4) ; Car aka (Sutra., 
Chap. 27, 7); A^tanga^Samgraha of Vagbhata I (Sutra., Chap. 7) and Khdra^ddi 
a lost medical treatise. He then concludes his discussion as follows : — 

“ a y il rf t sa t W: % 3^ I ks. ’RWroft 

3q?!^ i % srm; i 

«?«n 3«n i i g«iR ^eicnc- 

frat?g?jfg»rt3i;i: i irgncn^: 

In the quotations given by Hemadri from (1) Susruta, (2) Caraka, (3) Khd- 
randdi, and (4), Ai^tanga-Sam^raha we find a mention of the terms rakta-sdli, mahd- 
sdli and Kalama. Susruta uses the term lohasdii for rakta-sdli and puts it at the 
top of his list ( ‘‘ Caraka, evidently copied by Vagbhata II (the 

author of the A^idngahjdaya) and Vagbhata I (the author of the A^iangasariigraha) 
states : — 



Jigrorag ^n'qg fra-, ii ” 

This Rradalion of ^Th^llfe — Ri5Wlfe— ” is exactly identical with that 
found in the A^idngahjduya. Khdranddi, however, follows a different gradation as 
follows ; - qF!55«tg JI^felcT. ” viz. " rW^Ilfe — ^33 — JlfRI# ” 

All these academic diticussions of medical scholars right from Caraka to Hemd- 
dn do nort give ua any idea about the exact size and other particulars of the grains 
of rice of each variety, which might enable us to identify these varieties mentioned 
in andcnl treati.ses with the varieties nov^ current. "Flien again there are gaps of 
time between any two of the several medical authors, who give us these varieties 
as will be seen from their probable chronology noted below : — 

(1) C«ra/:a earliest extant medical treatise. 

(2) Susruta — earliest extant medical treatise. 

(3) K h dr artddi— Before A.D. 650 [Vide my papers on this lost medical treatise 

in Poona Orkutalist. Vol. IV, pp. 49-62 (1939) and Annals (B. O. 

K. Institute), Vol. XV (1939) pp. 97-102) 

(4) A’^langasamgrahO) of Vagbhata I— about 625 a.d. 

(5) A^fmgahfdaya of Vagbhata II— 67b or 91 h Cent, a.d. 

(6) Arux^adatta—c. Ajjt 1220. 

(7) Hemadri— c. a.d. 1260. 

In \iew^ of the above chronology it is difficult Ip visualize with any degree of 
certainty the several varieties of rice mentioned by the earliest treatises of Caraka 
and Susruta and accept bn into the explanations, howsotwer academic, offered by 
late commentators of the 13th century^ a.d. as recorded above. We must, therefore, 
search for some contemporary historical evidence regarding each of these varieties 
of rice. In the present paper 1 shall record such evidence from a Chinese source^ 
of the 7th century a.d. with respect to the Mahdsdli variety only. This evidence 

3. Vide p. 109 of Life of Hiucn-Tsumg by the Shaman Hwui Li with an In- 
troduction containing an account of the Works of I-tsing by Samuel Beal, London, 
1911) (Trubner and Co.). Hiuen-Tsiang returned to China after his sojourn in India 
in the j'car 646 A.D. and died in the year 664 a.d. After this event I-tsing in the 
year 671 or 672 resolved to visit tlie W^estern World (Vide Intro, p. xxv). 
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is furnished by the Life of the celebr^iied Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsiang written by 
his pupil. While desfcribing his guru’s visit to the Nalanda monastery (in Bihar) 
he refers to the different branches of learning in which the priests of the monastery 
were carrying on their studies. He refers to* non-Buddhist Sastras Such as the 
Vedus and other books, the Hetuvidyd, Sahdatndya, the Cikitsaf iSS^d, the works 
on magic (Atharvaveda) , the Sdnkhya** e.c. He further describes the royal patro- 
nage to the priests of the monastery founded “ 700 years ” before his visit as fol- 
lows : — 

'' The King of the country respects and honours the priest- and has r*mtiUed 
the revenues of about 100 villages for the endowment of the co ve.u. Two hun- 
dred householders in these villages, day by day, c-ontribute several .uindred piculs 
of ordinary rice and several hundred cauies in weight of butter a. id milk. Hence 
the students here, bein^J abundantly supplied, do not require to ask for the fmu 
requisites. Thi.s is the source of the purification of their studies to whicu they 
have arrived.”’ 

Referring to his guru’s residence at the Nalanda monastery' ..e pupil of this 
Chinese traveller stattes as follows 

P. 109. — ” After this he went to reside in a dwelling to the north of the abode 
of Dharmapala Bodhisattva, where he was provided with every sort of charitable 
offering. Each day he received 120 Jambiras, 20 Pin-long-tsin ipuga, arecanut), 
20 tan-k’an (nutmegs), an ounce {tael) of (amphor and a ching ipeck) of Mahakali 
AicQ, This rice is as large as the black bean and when aK>ked is aromatic and 
shining, like not other rice at all. It grows only in Magadha. and no where else. 
It is offered only to the King or to religious persons of great distinction and hence 
tlie name Kung-ta^jin-mai (i.e. rice oflered to the great householder). F>ery 
month he was presented with three measures of oil and a daily supply of butter 
and other things according to his need.” 

The above description of the Mahdsdli rice of Magadha is VTiy important for 

the history of this variety of rice which is mentioned by the earliest medical trea- 

tises of Caraka and Susruta but about which we fail to get any descriptive notes 
of an objective characler. Hemadri in his remarks mentions the ideal qualities and 
characteristics of rice by the adjectives ^5 (soft), (sweet), fww (oily), 

(sweet-smelling or odorous), ^ (white or bright in colour), 
(shining), (bigJ and (long) and .some of these characteristics viz. 

bigness, aroma, shining appearance etc. arc incidentally found recorded in the fore- 

going Chinese description of the Mahdsdli rice of Magadha eaten by Hiuen-T'siang 
during his stay at the Nalanda monastery in the 2nd quarter of the 7th century a.o. 

The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang in which the description of the Mahdsdli rice is recx)rded 
by his disciple .Shaman Hwui-li is a supplement to the Record of the Western 
Countries and “ what is obscure or half told in the one is made clear in the other.” 
Hiuen-Tsiang ( - HT) was born in th<j year 6f)0 A..I). He left for India in 629 A.n., 
w'here he had his sojourn for 16 years and returned to China in 645 a.d. In view 
of this chronology for HTs, Travels in India the above description of the Mahdsdli 
rice recorded by his di.sciple is a piece of reliable contemporary evidence. The 
description a.s.serts that the Mahdsdli rice was produced in Magadha and nowhere 
else. This statement is wonderfully corroborated by the earliest commentator on 
Caraka, viz. Cakrapamdatta of Bengal who flourished 400 years after HT i.e. c. a.d. 
1060. Cakrapapidatta (also called Cakradatta) explains® Caraka’s remarks on the 
varieties of rice Katama and Mahdidli as follows : — 

4. Ibid., pp. 112-113 — The Editor explam.s : — 1 picul = 133i lbs. ; 1 catty = 
160 lbs. and 4 requisites = clothes, food, bedding and medicine, 

5. Vide p. ^48 of Carakasarhhitd with Cakradatta’s commentar>^ (N. S. Press, 
Bombay, 1922 iSutrasthdna, Chap. 27). 
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«5IHt wmafe^: 4l4l^lli^q^ Sifeflt: 

JSiiiWH, Mfrai5s4»iHi*Mi! dwi^ 

. Cakradatta maintains without any confusion the distinction between Kalama 
and Mahasali found in Car aka, Susruta and I\haranddi and also informs us that 
Mahdsdli was celebrated in IVTagadha. 

Another Bengali commentator viz. Arunadatta who flourished about 160 years 
later than Cakradatta i.e. in a.d. ^220 represents a different tradition about the 
home of the Mahasali and Kalama varieties as we have seen above. In fact he 
states that Kalama was celebrated in Magadha ( ) aiid 

further asserts that this very Kalama rice, was known as mahatandula in Kashmir 

by Aruaiadatta means 

we have to suppose that in the 13th century the Kalama variety of rice had come 
to b<‘ assfxriated with Magadha in the manner of the Mahasali variety and further 
it was called which may be a mere paraphrase of the term 

Whatever be the true history behind ihei remarks of Arupadatta we have reason 
to believe that Arunadatta may not have been very critical and accurate in his 
remarks about Kalama which he distinguishes from but equates with 

of Kashmir current in his days. 

Leaving aside the dubious statements of Arunadatta we have to note that Hema- 
dri, a junior contemporary of Arunadatta evidently distinguishes between 
and and regards as slightly inferior to when he states 

This statement of Hcmadri (a.d. 1260) the minister of the Yadava Kings of 
Devagiri (Daulatabad) shows that in the medical circles of South India in the 2nd 
half of the 13th century the original distinction and status of Kalama and Mahasali 
as found in Caraka and Susruta was recognized. 

With a view to clarify our discussion we give below the evidence discussed so 
tar in a tabular form as follows : 


Source. 




Chronology 

Terms 

used. 

Where 

produced. 

Remarks. 

Pearliest 

medical 

treatise. 

( 3 ) JTfWfnfe 1 
( H ) 

Not 

mentioned. 

1 and 

distinguished. 

Do. 

Do. j 

Do. 

Do. 

Before A.n. 650 

1 

I 

!( I ) 1 

( ^ 

Do. 

i Do. 

1 

1 

1 c. A.D. 625 

“ ^ 

1 Do. 

1 

jPossibly i?5Pt=«5!ir 


I 


6. Bhelasamhitd (Calcutta, 1921), p. 127 mentions variety of rice:— 

p. jnraH®rsnfs<r wfew- 

g«« ’ ( ought to be ) 
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Source. ! Chronology 


Life of 
Hiuen- 
Tsiang J 

31^01^ 


c. a.d. 640 


8th or 9th 
cent. A.D. 


Terms 

used. 




«5OT: ” 


Where 

produced. 


Not 

mentioned. 


Remarks. 


grows only in 
and nowhere 
else.” 

I’n ■ ii-y iiipfidsau 


c. A.D. 1060 ( 1 — jpi’? 


|(^)^^... — j g^: 
j r 

i li^ W5TR Hfe«: ” 


c. A.I>. 1220 


( <i ) ^ 


-gO'? 


Not 


ggvnfitg 
sftis: ” 

*55g=g?ld«|a 



1 \l\) ! 


I( “ 6 trq 


j 

1 


j 


C. A.D. 1260 

( I ) UfTOtfe ^ 

Not 

' and 




mentioned. 

i distingtiished 




Do. 

: Do. 


It appears from the above table that medical tradition from Curaka and Susruta 
onwards up to a.d. 1300 or so maintained the distinction between the ITfRUfe 
variety of rice and the variety. The statement H ” used by 

the A^fdncasarhgraha (c. A.D. 625) and repeated by the A^tongahfdnya (8th or 
9th cent, a.d.) suggests that and were possibly losing theii dis- 

tinctive characteristics, thus leading to the merging of the two varieties into one 
variety, whether called or 5F.c5lI or It ifi, however, certain 

that a variety called possessing eminent qualities of rice so beautifully 

expressed by Hemadri in the 13th century was a speciality of Magadha, where it 
was used by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsiang (between a.d. 629 and 645) during 
his stay at the Nalanda monastery in MagacRta. The fame of Magadha as the 
home of the variety of rice remained in tact from c. a.d. 630 to 1060, a 

period of 430 years as proved by the Chinese evidence ol a.d. 64t> or so, which gets 
corroborated by the later statement of the Bengali commentator Cakradatta of 
c. A.D. 1060. 

Though references to the RfRBfe variety of rice are rare in the classical 
Sanskrit literature we find some references to the IIOT variety as the following 
quotations will amply illustrate 

(1) Kalidasa in his Kumorasambhava (V, 47) refers to the Kalama rice as 
follows : — 
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^ fwc*. 

%pr »i% I 

3^^ 3: '®«igf*3Vft3ra|: 

i;<;5mwtq| f a i: n vv* ii 

MaUinatha explains : — “ tRoSmi 51lfeR^lSI|: aO^riSl dgn^ fW3f: 9IZI: 

Again he refers to Kalama rice plants in the Raghuvaritsa’^ ( IV, 37) as follows :— 

“ anqRTOSpiRIf «K55JIt ^ I 
q;^: ^qwi?P(^ira5i^dfqfn: ii^vj ii 

MaUinatha explains : — 

" 3:55*11 53 ?3 I 

“ 3II553: 3:«5in3r 3fe?ii!n^ ” 

5^ am?:: ” 

Mr. M. R. Kale while explaining the above simile observes : — 

" The paddy flourished in water and so did the Vangas*^ who were great navi- 
gators ( ^53PTdr: ) and Kaghu attacked them at a time when the paddies were 
probably bent low on account of the weight of corn.” 

(2) BhAravi in his Kiiatarjumya (IV, 4) refers to the Kalama rice fol- 
lows : — 

“gpl3 

Mr, Kale observes : — 

” The paddy fields arc covered over with w’ater during the rains and often 
abound in lotuses.” 

Mr. Apte in his Dictionary explains sF55JT as ” Rice w^hich is sown in May- 
Junc and ripens in I>eccmber-January.” The Unadt Sutras (.84) refer to Kalama 
rice. 

In this way it is possible to know some details about the Kalama rice from 
early Sanskrit sources. iK)t to say the Jaina and the Buddhist ones. We must, 
however, leave this subject for a further study. 

7. Raghuvarhsa (Bombay 1900) Notes, p. 

8. 'niough Kalidasa here compares the Vahgas (or pt'ople of Eastern Bengal) 

to Kalama rice plants it is diflicult to conclude from this simile whether he looked 
inx)n (South Bihar) or SflT ; as the original home of the Kalama rice plant. 

It is also possible to infer that the Kalama rice may have bt?en c'ultivated in Vahga, 
though the Life of Hiuen-Tsumg tx)ntains the explicit statement that the 

rice ” grows in Afagadha and nowhere else.” Presuming the early distinction bet- 
ween and to be tme to history we may suppose that — 

(1) the rice was grown specially in and (2) the 

was grown in or Eastern Bengal in Kalidasa’s time. This presumption 

w'ould be in perfect harmony with the statement in the Life of H-T that 
rice was grown only in 

9. According to Paiasaddamahannava by Hargovind Das ( 1923-28) p. 289, the 

word is used in the following Prakrit works : — 

( 1 ) ^ ( X ) 
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(3) In the Subhd^ita7atnabhdr.,iaf>dra (N. S. Press, Bombay, 1900) we get 
some verses, though anonymous about and as follows 

Page 254— 


5Jri^q[ I 

^ ^ 5jm 5! jfttic?: 


Page 255— iJRSHI: 

sir: 'rftH55=«Rl»I, M II 

^ ^aciT ajfrf^ 

^ ^ II 1 ».'» II ” 

In the article on Rice in the Hohson-Jobson ( by Y'ule and Burnell. lx)ndon, 19CX^, 
pp. 763-764 we are told that the knowledge of Rkr came to Grtece from the ex- 
pedition of Alexander. The references to rice belwvin B.c. 32(f and a.ix 9<.f record- 
ed in this article are as follows : 

(1) B.C. 320-300 TheoOhrasitis (earliest Greek lefercntx's to rice alnxrsl dur- 

ing the life-time of Alexander). 

(2) B.C. r. 20 -Strabo quotes Aristobulus, a companion of Alexander’s expedi- 

tion in his description of rice plant and its mltivation. 

(3) B.C. 300 — Athamsi’n^ iv. §39— Megasthencs is quoted regarding ihc use 

(rf rice by Indians. 

(4) A.ix H0-90—Pcrii>lu^> §41- -Peninsula of Guzerat < syrasfrenc) produces 

wheat, rice, sessamin oil, butter and cotton and pieceg(K>ds made from 

it. 

In all these early foreign references to rice no mention ol any variety of rice 
is made in the manner of our early medrcal texts like Caraka and Susrula. We 
must therefore study all the varieties ol rice mentioned in our earliest medica? and 
other literature and try to reconstnict their history with a view Co clarify our 
knowledge of the history ''' of Indian economic pnxiucth which is at present in a 
nebulous condition. 


10. Vide pp. 127-131 of Artlmsdstra (Trarn. 3929) Chap. XXIV, SujKMin 
tendent of Agriculture. Much valuable information regarding such histoiy is re 
corded by Kautilya* He states tliat 5Itfe and arc to be sown at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season. On p. 101 Ifirfe and are again mentioned. 

On p. 102 we are told that one meal of an Ary a shotrld consist of one prmtha of 
rice, pure and unsplit, onc-fourth prastha of supa and clarified butter or oil equal 
to one-fourth part of Dogs are to be given one prastha of cooked rice— 

increa^s four times when cooked, while increases five times when txx)ked.“ 
p. 147— 5llfe and are given to best horses and to elephants (p. 152). 



DHANANJAYA AND ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

By 

K, C. PANDEY, Lucknow 

Dhananjaya and Abhinavagupla were contemporaries. The former was older. 
Fpr, he and his brother graced the Court of King Muhja (974-995 a.d.), while the 
earliest dated available work of the latter, the Kramastwtra belongs to 990 A.D. 

The former did not ccjme under the influence of the latter’s aesthetic theory. 
For, the Dhanyaloka-Locana and the Abhimva Bhurati belong to the second period 
of his literary activity and, therefore, could not have been written before the com- 
mencement of the 11th century. 

Dhananjaya partly followed Bhatta Nayaka, who belonged to the close of the 
9th and the beginning of the lOth century A.D. and had written a commentary on the 
Nutya lustra of Bharata. In the course of this short paper, I discusk how Dha- 
nahjaya differs from Abhinavagupta on the following fundamental points, on one 
of which undoubtedly he folloWvS Bhatta Nayaka. 

Both, Dhananjaya and Abhinavagupta, have written on dramaturgy. Both fol- 
low the authority of Bharata. 'Die former has simply summarised the views of 
Bharata in the Dasarufjaka. The latter has written an extensive commentary on 
Bharata’s Na(ya known as Abhinava Bhdratl. Both knew the views of 

earlier authorities on dramaturgy. Though in the case of the former there is only 
indirect evidence in support of his knowledge, because these earlier views are quoted 
by his brother, Dhanika, only in his commentary on the Dasarupaka. Dhanahjaya’s 
altitude towards the theory of Dhvani was antagonistic. He, therefore, generally cri- 
licisc's the views of Anandavardhana. presented in the Dhvariydloka. 

Tlie difference bctwx'cn Dhananjaya, as interpreted by Dhanika, and Abhinava- 
g’il>la is \‘eiy pronounced on the tw'o fundamental points. 

( 1 ) The niimlx r of Rasas, The former admits only eight Rasas' and refutes 
the view that .^nnla is the ninth Rasci. The latter lakes particular pain to establish 
it as an independent and the niost^ basic Rasa and holds the number of RUvSas to 
be nine. 

(2) 'I'he iornier doc's not accept the theory of Dhvani and, following Uic au- 
ihoiiiy of BhaRa Nayaka. holds, that the rise of the basic mental state (s/Zidyw) 
in the spectator is due to the amtcxtual power of tlie language. {Tdtparya $akti) 
and that the universalisation {iSddhdrmibtutra} of the subjective and the objec- 
tive asix'cti? of the aesthetic experience is due to the two powders of the poetic or 
dramatic composition, which had btTii assumed by Bhatta Nayaka for the first 
time. 

There are many mher minor points on which they differ, such as the concep- 
tion or Nft(ya, Bindu and Pralimukha etc. 

Tniv Basks of- Difference of Oiunion on Santa. 

The Text of the Napa Sastra. 

A careful study of the Abhinava Bhdrali clearly reveals the, fact that there were 
two recensions of die Aa/yo ^dstra (I) Earlier and (II) Uter. In the former, 
Bharata’s text on S^ta did exist. In the latter, it did not. These two recensions 
are dearly reflected in the two published texts of the Ndtya Sdtra. 

(1) Published along with the Abhinava Bharati in the Gaekwads Oriental' 
Series and 
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(2) published in the Chowkhambr\ Sanskrit Series. In the former we find 
the text on $anta. In the laUer we do not. 

In both the recensions, however, some stray remarks on Santa were present. a> 
we know on the authority of Abhimvu Bh^atl such as, “ Kvadcchamalj and 
• Mok^e Capi viraginjah”. But they arc so few' and short that \bJy did net draw 
the attention of less careful and uncritical readers. 

Evidence of the Abhinava BH.mui 

The text of the Ndfya Scstra of Bharata, «s given at the lop of each page of 
the Abhinava Bharat] published in the (iaekwad Oiieiual Series, not present cor- 
rectly the text of the Ndlya Sdstra as Abhinava had before hin. v hilc wTif liis 
commentary. The reasons in support of this view may be stated as follows:— 

The introductory portion of the text on Santa 

'was not there in the text that Abhinava had befoi^ him. B<v.. ^se on did 
(A. Bh.) he says : — 

The and as Riven in this tdiiion were omitted 

in Abhinava’s text. Because, the Vibhdva etc. as given by him in his commentary 
aic very different from those given in the published text : It runs as follows : — 

o^rpT-sHfttn^^t?!! 

” (.1. Bh. 334) 

Abhinava states the Vibhdva etc. of the Santa as follows 

“ rTf5if(PT«^??j pnfmr: 



3if^i <.4. Bh. xm 

II. If the subsequent portion of the prosci pa.ssage of the Ndlya Sdstra as given 
in G. O. S. existed in the Manuscript that he had befort* him he could not have 
mentioned other Vibhdva etc. of Sama, than those given in the original. 

III. He quotes two of the Sahgraha Kdrikds in full in his commentary, namely 

“ 5T Pf ” ( I. Bh. 341 ) 

which are found as No KM, p. 23'4 and No. 108, p. 33b ('f the G.O.S. II these kdti- 
kds had been inllhc manuscript before him he would not have quoted them in full 

IV. It wa.s' only the last Kdrikd “ ” which w'as there in his manuv- 

enpt. To it he refers and comments on it (A.Bh. 342) . 

I. Or^PosiTBON TO Santa on Textual Basis 

Orthodox followers of Bharata, to whom only the later recension of Bharata’s 
text was available, rejected Santa on Uie basis that Bharata does not define Santa, 
nor does he -tale the .situation (Vibhdva) etc. in the context of which it is to be 
presented. This view is referred to in the Lacuna U76) and the Avaloka on the 
Dasarupaka (197). 
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Us Criticism* 

In the latter it is simply stated but not criticised. In the former, the unten- 
ability of the opponent's view is shown on (I) ground of experience as well as 
(II) on the textual ground allowing the opponent the advantage of maintaining 
that the later recension only is authoritative. In the first place, it does not matter, 
he says if Bharata does not define and slate the situation etc, of it. We have to 
admit it because we experience it when all the desires for the worldly objects cease. 
In the second place there is evidence of Bharata’s text also to show that he accepted 
it, for, he says " Kvaciccfuimah." 

. II. Opposition to ^.\nta Independently of the Text 

There is just one view mentioned in the Avalo4ta (147) but not directly re- 
ferred to by Abhinava which denies ^anta independently of Bharata. s' text. It says 
that there is no such aesthetic experience as is assumed by some under the name 
ol Suntdt because attachment and aversion, which have been associated with the 
self from time immemcrial, cannot totally be uprooted. The statement is so brief 
that its implication is not quite clear. If, how'cver, it be supposed to imply that 
in ru) case and under no circumstances can they be totally uprooted, it would 
mean that the fourth object of human life, the final emancipation, is impossible, a 
view which no followxT of the orthodox systems of Indian thought excepting of 
('^)ur>e the Car\'aka and to some extent, the Mimaitisaka can accept, much less can 
a !>aiva like Abhinavagupta. But if it means that such a state of freedom from 
all desires and aversions is not possible in the spectator, it would mean that no 
aesthetic expedience' is po.^'siblc, because such a state of freedom is involved in all, 
a position which the opponents themselves will be most unwilling to hold. 

Ill, Oltt)NENT DN THE BASIS OF THE INDIRECT EVIDENCE C>F BhARATA 

Bharata, while defining Dima, one of the ten types of drama, says that in it 
only six Kasas ought to be presented. And Srngdra and Hdsya have to be totally 
excluded from it BecTiuse Bharata mentions only eight Rasas here, six to be pre- 
sented and lwx> to be excluded, some opponents take it as an evidence of Bharata’s 
non admission of ^dnta. They argue that if Bharata had accepted ^dnta as an 
independent Rasa he would have surely inclucied it in the list of either presentable 
or unpresentable Rasas in Dima. Hence they conclude that there is no ^dfUa Rasa 
//i Cutichm. 

Abhinava refutes this \ iew' as follows : 

Bharata’s definition of Dima, rather than being an evidence against his ac- 
ceptance of ^n(a, is in fa\’our of it. The mistake of the (?pix)ncnt is due to his 
having taken only a j>art of the definition into account. He ignores the two im- 
IX)rlant parts of the dehnilion. 

1. It originates Irom composition wherein the Rasa involving excitement pre- 
dominates ("Dipta rasa Kavyayonih ” ) . 

2. It is written in styles technically called Sdtiati and Arabhat't (“Satvatya 
rabhativrtti Sariiyuklah ”) . The first part excludes the possibility of the introduc- 
lic/U of Marita in Dima wherein Raudra Rasa predominates. If there had been no 
^dnta Raaa what could it have meant to exclude*? If. on the other hand. Santa be 
arc'eptc'd. them and then alone, after the statement that in Dima there are to be 
presented only six Rasas excluding Sfiigdra and Hdsya, the question arises ” what 
about Santa " ? And the first part is meant to c*xclude it . 

It cannot be urged here that that part is meant to exclude Karima, Bibhatsa 
and Bhaydnaka, For they arc excluded by the second part. 

IV. Semi-textual Opposition to the Semi-textu.al Exponents of Santa 

It is difficult la say what were the contents of Bharata’s text on Santa Rasa 
as disa)vered by Abhinava in the earlier rcc'ension. Two things, however, are clear 
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from Abhinava’s own statement (1) whatever elsJe may or may not have been the 
cc-ntent of Bharata’s text on ^nta, it surely stated the Sthdytbhava of it and 
(2) The statement came before the exposition of all other Rasas. It is. there- 
fore, impossible to say) how far the first ancj probably the earliest view of the 
exponent of Santa cited by Abhinava, in the Abhinai a Bhdratl had the support 
of Bharata’s authority. One thing, however, is clear, namely, that it had the sup- 
port of Bharata in the admissiop of Santa as a Sthdyibhdva. Por, « reference to 
it is found even in the later recension, as has been stated above. 

According to this view, 

1. Sdma^ is the basic mental state of Santa, 

2. It is to be presented in the context of the situation constituted by practice 
(jf austerity and contact with yogins etc. 

3. Its action is confined to the presentation of not -being ul all .such pi.ssions 
as those of love and anger etc. 

4. Its transient emotions arc patience etc. 

Its criticism by Abhinava s predecessors. 

(a) The- acceptance of Sama as a ba.sic mental state is contrary to Bharata’s 
vdew, according to whom the number of Bhdvas is only forty-nine ; while if Sama 
be accepted as Sthdyi-Bhdva the number would come to be fifty. 

{b) The situation of a basic mental .state constitutes the fringe-experience in 
the case of the accepted Rasas such as the Srh^dra. But such is not the cast.* wiifi 
austerity etc. in relation to Santa. 

If it be said by the exponents, 'we speak of austerity etc as the cause* (\‘f- 
bkdva) of Santa not because of their immediate casualily to Santa, but becaust* 
of their casuality to the realisation of the ultimate, which con.siitutes< an element 
in the experience of Santa." The reply is that in that ca.sr* the casuality of the 
austerity etc. to Sama will be indirect and as .such unfit to be represented as the 
Vibhdva of Santa. 

(c) The absence of pa.ssions ^Uch as love and anger, cannr)t be spoken of as 
the Anubhavas of Santa, because it cannot be distinguislic'd fioitt Sama which is 
supposed to be the cause and, therefore, of tin* opix>sile nature from Anubliava, 
which is its effect. Further, the absence, being of the negative nature, cannot be 
presented and, therefore, cannot serve as the sign through which Sama ('ould be 
known. As for the presentation of deep sleep and senseles.sness. they are prestmlabk 
through deep respiration, fall and lying on the ground etc. 

id) The transcieni emotions of Santa such as Dhrti which consisU' in the use 
of the available, are imix>ssible in the context of Santa. 

(e) Further, the drama is supposed to have a moral purix>se. It is meant 
to instruct the spectators such as the princes. But what instruction car the pre- 
.sentation of the ways and mean.s of the realisation of the Fltimate impart to them ? 
For, if they attain a state, akin to what one gels through thc\ realisation of the Ulti- 
mate, they would transcend the empirical level and so would become indifferent to 
suffering^ of others. 

Therefore there is no .-Aich Rasa as Santa. 

Criticism of the above. 

Abhinavagupta takes up the problem of Santa Rasa at this fxunt. He replies 
to the point mentioned in the last paragraph as follows : 

The audience is to be instructed not only in regard to the empirical and •semi- 
empirical aims of human life, such as the triad of Dharma, Art ha and Kama, but 

1. 333 A, Bh. 


2. 333-4 A. Bh. 
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also in regard to the transcendental and highest aim, namely, the final emancipation. 
In fact, it is well known that all the systems of philosophy no less than the va- 
rious Smttis and Itih^as are primarily meant to instruct people in regard to the 
highest aim of human life. TherefoV. just as the basic mental state, fit for the 
attainment of the first three objects of human life, such as Rati etc., if well present- 
ed on the stage, are responsible for the aesthetic experience known as Srngdra etc. 
so is the basic menta\ state, fit for the attainment of the highest aim of human lifC; 
if equally well presented, responsible for the arousal of the corresponding aesthetic 
experience in such spectators as are possessed of the necessary aesthetic susceptibility. 

Having thus established $idnta to be a Rasa, he raises the question “ what is 
its basic mental state ? ’* 

V. Exponents of ^anta on the Basis of Indirect Evidence of Bharata 
1. Nirveda as Sthdyin of Santa. 

1. Some maintain Nirveda to be the Sthdyin of Santa as follows : — 

ITiey*’ distinguish Nirveda that ia' due to poverty etc. and that which is due to 
the realisation of the Ultimate. The difference, they hold, is due to difference in the 
(•auses. They maintain that Bharata intended Nirveda to be taken as a Sthdyin, 
aa is clear from the fact that he mentions this as the first of the V yahhiedrins. But 
for this intention he would never havq begun his list of V yahhiedrrins with such 
an inauspicious word. Further, Bharata excludes Jugupsd as a Vyahhiemin from 
the presentation of Vipralambha Srhgdra. This makes it clear that Bharata intend- 
ed all the Bhavas to be used as either Sthdyin or V yabhic dr in. Hence there can be 
no textual objection to prestmting Nirveda as a Sthdyin. 

That Nirveda which is due to the realisation of the Ultimate is more permanent 
than the directly mentioned eight Sthdyins, because it is capable of driving them 
all away. How could it do so unless it had been more permanent than the accept- 
ed Sthdyins as has just l>et‘n .staled. 

Its criticism. 

According to those -who hold that Nirveda, due to the realisation of the Ulti- 
mate is the Sthdyin of Santa, the realisation of the Ultimate should be the Vihhdva 
of Santa and not the austerity etc. For, the casuality of austerity to Nirveda is 
indirect and admivSsion of the indirect caus(‘ as Vibhdva will make the conception 
t(K) wide. And even if the realisation of the ultimate bi‘ accepted to be the cause 
of Santa Rasa, it would cease to be presentable, because' its situation, the realisa- 
tion of the Ultimate is unpresentable. 

Further, the causal relation between Nirveda and Tattva Jndna has been totally 
misconceived. For, what is Nirveda after all ? Is it not the con.sciousness that all 
the worldly objects are unfit for the pursuit ? If so. it is rather the cause of Tattva- 
jnuna, the chief characteristic of w'hich is the freedom from all attachments. For, 
a txTson, who is free from all attachments makes sucdi efforts as enable him to realise 
the Ultimate which is responsible for liberation. It is never the case that a person 
realises the Ultimate first and then comes to realise the futility of pursuit of all 
worldly objects which ultimately leads to liberation. 

Rhilosophical Discussion on Causal Relation. 

It is wrong to quote tlie authority of Patanjali “ Tatparam puru^akhyater Gu- 
navaitr^nyam in support of the view that the realisation of the Ultimate is the 
cause of freedom from attachment. For. Patanjali himself makes it clear in a sub- 
sequent algorism as to what he means by (Poird^yo) Gunavaitj^nya in the preced- 
ing aphorism. There he dearly says that such indifference to the worldly objects 

3. 334 A. BH, 
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is a higher stage of the realisation vi the Ultimate. Thus the point is dear that 
it is not Nirveda but Tattva-jrana which is the Stkdyin of Sdttia. 

It is^ also wrong to seek the support of Kai>ada’s aphorism ' Dukhajanma ' 
etc. to assert the casuality of the realisation of the Ultimatt {Tattva'mdm^ tc 
freedom from attachment to the worldly objects (Nirveda) on the gn^and (I) that it 
mentions Tattvajndna (Mithydjnundpdya) as the cause of UfftrAgya, (Do;^dpdva) 
and (2) that Vairdgya is nothing but Nirveda, and therefore, to maintain Nirveda 
to be the basic mental state of Sdtita. For, Nirveda is nothing but a continuoi^ 
flow of the current of grief and, therefore, is a distinct state of mind and such 
is very different from Vairdgya, the destruction of all mental afft liens. 

Even if Nirveda be taken to be synonynious with Vairagya it would siill .^e 
right to maintain its casualiiy to the final emancipation. P'or, tho,.*gh it comes, in 
tjetween non-pursuit of the worldly objects (Pravilyapdyaf and the real i.-iut ion of 
the Ultimate, it has its own distinct cause, different from thi realisation of Mie 
Ultimate. And even if it be allowed that there is no distinct cause of freedom 
from affection, yet the fact remains that the opponen' confuses ..i. Vedantu con- 
ception of Tattvajndna with that of Nyaya. For. according to Nyiiyd Tattvajndna 
is not self-realisation but knowing different things in the true perspective. If, 
however, he were to take it in Ved^ta sense his position is reduc^^d to simply fighting 
for word “ Nirveda " instead of Sarna, without any difference in meaning, inasmuch 
as he will have to admit Nirveda as due to Tattvajndna, the self-realization. 

Dhananjaya on Nikvedia as Sthayin of Santa 

He rejects Nirveda as the ninth Sthdyin. In so doing, he seems to have ignored 
realisation of the Ultimate as its cause. He seems to have taken it in the strict 
sense of the term i.e self-dissatisfaction, self -disrespect or self- con tempt (^^>dvamd- 
nana). For, Dhanika in the coursie of his interfiretation talks of anxiety (Cintd) 
etc. as its Vyabhiedrin, which are impossible in a state of mind causc‘d by the rea- 
lisation of the Ultimate. His reason foi the rejection is that the definition of 
Sthdyin, as a state of mind, the continuity of which is not. briiken either by such 
states of mind as harmonise with it or even by those which are antagonistic to it, 
does not apply to it. because its c'ontinuity is really broken by anxiety etc He 
definitely refutes the view, according to which the grenmd for its rejertion as a 
Sthdyin is its incapacity to lead to any one of the well recogni^-ed goals (vf human 
life. For, then, he says we will have to n^jcct Hdsya etc. also to be the Sthdyin.s, 
because they ;also do not lead to any goal . 

2. Any one of the eight accepted Sthdyins as the Sthdyin of i^'inta. 

Others hold that any one of the eight accepted basic mental stattfs can be the 
Sthdyin of Santa. Any one of thesc^ if presented in the context of a situation differ- 
ent from that to which Sjfigdra etc. are due (i.e. in the context of the means of 
the realisation of the Ultimate, such as hearing of the lectures on the nature of the 
Ultimate) will arouse the different aesthetic experience called Santa. Thus unin 
terrupted devotion to the self, to the exclusion of all the rest, may I>e the means 
of liberation. Hence Rati may be presented to be the Sthdyin of Santa. Vtsdha 
etc. also can similarly be treated. His view is supjxirted, its exfionents main- 
tain, by the Gita which says " Yascatmaratirev'asyat The view that such Vt- 
bhdvas were meant to be introduced in the context of Rati etc. is attributed by the 
exponents of the theory to Bharata, who, they hold, implied them by the use 
of the word “ Adi at the end of the enumerated Vibhdvas. 

This view Abhinava criticises as follows : 

This means that there is no definite Sthdyin of Santa. And multiplicity c>f 


4. 336 A. Bh, 
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Slhcyin would involve the multiplicity of Rasa also. The identity of effect of all 
these cannot be advanced a*' a reason for the identity of Rasas ari^ng therefrom. 
For, in that case Vtra and Raudra also will have to be looked upon as identical, 
because of the identity of their effect. • 

3. All the eight together as Sthdyin o] ^dnta. 

Still others hold that all the Sthdyins unified in the manner in which the differ- 
ent ingredients are unified in the Pdnaka Rasa are the Sthdyin of Santa. This 
view also iw untenable, for, the different basic mental states do not occur simulta- 
neously, because* of their being of essentially opposite nature. 

VI. The Views on ?>anta with Slight Dipference from that of 
ABI flNAVAGlir»TA 

( 1 j Santa as Sthdyin oj Santa. 

Some maintain tliat Santa, the absence of all affection of the mind is the 
Sthdyin of Sdnta. But this view alsf) i.-J not sound. Because the total not being of 
yearning, being of the nature of total negation, cannot be rightly spoken of as a 
Bhava. If, however, the opix>nent8 mean by ‘ Tr^iia asadbhava not the total ab- 
•scnce of yearning but the presence of a state of mind which in its nature is quite 
opposite to yearning, we- perfectly agree with him. 

Dhananjaya on ^ama as Sthayin of Santa 

fie holds that, though Sdrna as the basic mental state of Sdnta may be pre- 
sentable in ixveiry, it is certainly not prestmtable in drama. Because drama is pri- 
marily meant to be presented in action. Such a presentation, however, i^' not pos- 
sible in the case* Sdma, because* it consists in the cessation of all activities. 

According to him there is no drama wherein Santa is represented to be the ba- 
sic mental state. Tlu* ix)sition of those* who maintain that in the Ndgdnanda, a 
drama Irom the jx-n of Harsa, Sdnta is the basic mental state, is, according to him, 
untenable, Because such a view is inconsistent with the love for Malayavati and 
the attainment of sovereignty of the Vidyadharas, and also because, there is no 
instance of a drama, wherein lx»th the attachment to and aversion from the w'orldly 
objects are repreflVntcd as due to one and the same situation in which the original 
hero represented in the drama is involved. He holds that in the Ndgdnanda, the 
basic mental state is Daydvtiotsdha. Because only in relation to such a Sthdyin, 
(lu* erotic aesthetic exjK'rience can (XTupy a .-subordinate position and also because* 
with it alone attainment ol sovereignty harmonises. 

Additional reason for unfnesentahilit y of Santa. 

According to him Smna, the basic mental state of Santa at its highest pitch is 
not presentable For, suc h a state* of mind is reached only at the* final emancipa- 
tion which con.sists in the merging of the individual into the Universal. It is a stale, 
which, according tt) the well-known authorities, is characterised by freedom from 
pleasuie and i>ain ; attachment and aversion, and anxiety and desire. It is of the 
nature of negation of all for which the w'ords stand. No linguistic presentation of 
it is. tlu'Tcfore, possible. Even if it be somehow presented, no aesthetic expe- 
rience fn>m it is possible For. there is' no perstm possessed of the necessary aes- 
thetic susceptibility for Stmta. 

If, however, Santa lx* identified with the means of attaining it, such as Muditd 
ep'., it imp>lies the admission that the aesthetic experience of Sdnta does not in- 
volve a state of mind di.-tinct from those involvt'd in the first four primary Rasas 
such as Sihgdra etc. Ilien thd nature of its expt*rience being included in those ol 
the first fcnii, it d<x*s not rt‘quire a separate statement. 

The.s<’ views are refuted by Abhinava in the cuurse of exposition of his own 
theory. 
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(2) The view of Santa based on ar/^thtr conception of $ama. 

Still others, who have noticed the verse of Bharata ** Svam Svam nimittam 
etc. assert that nature of Santa is common to all Rasas. For. all other Rasas 
arise from, the unaffected state of mind due ie the spccifk causi\s e.jr. ^rhsSra from 
beautiful women in befitting situation. Accx>rding to them, thereiore. the basic 
mental slate of Santa is the state of min* btffore the rise (^f :my affttlion due'to 
external causes. 

This view, Abhinava says, is not very different frem his own. There is just 
a slight difference. It consists in the fact that while, according j the oi^wo'ent, it 
is the absence of affection preceding all affections. According u> Abhitiava. it is 
the freedom from affections consequent on the destruction thereof, the latlct- jx^sj 
lion is sound inasmuch as it has the suopoit ol Patanjali who says “ Vitaraga jaii 
madarsanat.'* 

AbHINAVAGI |»TA’s riJFX>'<Y OK ^.^NTA 
The sdf as the Sthdyin \oj Santa. 

The realisation of the Ultimate is the only mcan.i to hberation. iheiefore. when 

the latter is to be presented as the he’^o s object ot attainment the former has ne- 
cessarily to be presented as the Sthayin. 'Fhe realisiition of the Ultimate is no- 
thing but the realisation of the Self. In the lealisjition ot tlu' Sell, the 

latter (Self) does not appear as a distinct object as in thi' ca.se >t the objective 
cognition through .-^enses on the empirical level. This jyimt is discussed in h:- 
commentan^ on " Matrasparsastii " etc. (Bli. G. Ch. 2. V. l.^i. The word Talt- 
vajhdna, therefore, according to him. means nolhmg hut the Sc'lf itself as pun' 
knowledge and pure bliss and free from all determinate experiences. Such Self is 
the Sthayin of Santa. 

Me replies to an anticipated objection that it will mean going against Uk* au- 
thority of Bharata, who does nowhere mention the Self as the Sthdyin of Santa, as 
follows ; — 

It should not lx‘ mt'ntioncd as Sthdyin like Rati etc For, the latter are .s|>>- 
ken of as Sthdyins. because they are comparatively more jK‘rmatr»ni than the tran- 
sient emotions inasmuch as they affect the sell s*) long as the situation resiK>nsil)le for 
their rise perisi.'^ts. They are to the S<.‘lf what a picture is to the picture board 
Ihc Self as such is the most permanent of all the Sthdyin.'^. Hiis relegates all the 
basic mental states such as Rati to the ix>sition of the V yahhiedrins. Us iXTmanencc 
is natural and real but not comparative. It if?, therefore, unnecessary to mentif'/ it 
separately in tlie list of Sthdyin for nobody includes the genus in counting the 
I^aris of a thing which is subsumed under it. 

The aforesaid argument disposes of the objection that tJie assumption of a 
separate Sthdyin of Santa will increase the accepted numbei ol fiuty nine Bhavas. 

Why is Tattvajhdna mtntioned separately ? 

As to the question, why is Tattvajhdna mentioned sff)aralely by itr*?ll he re- 
plies that becattse it is aesthetically experieiKcable in a manner distinct from that 
in which Rati etc. are experienced. It is st'parately mentioned for the additional 
reason that just as Rati etc. in all their purity are expcuienceable on the empirical 
level so is not the pure Self. Even that indeterminate exjxrricnce of the Self, that 
a Yogin has after the rise from Samddhi, is not altogether free from all kinds of 
affection. It is, how-ever. unimportant to discu-s.-? this question here For, even if 
we accept the Self in its purity as experienceable on the empirical level, it docu not 
affect our position. For Bharata in his enumeration of the l>asic pt^rmanent states 
of the mind does not mention all such mental f>tates as (an possibly be represented 
as permanent, because all of them are not necessary in the rise* of the acci(>p>ted 
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types of the aesthetic experience. His object in mentioning them separately as 
Stliayins ia' only this that they may not be misconceived as definable in terms of 
the definition of the V yabhicdrin. In the case of the Self however, there is no 
possibility of such a misconception.^ Hence it is not included in the general list 
of Sthayins. This justifies the text of Bharat a which mentions the Bhfivas to be 
forty-nine . 

Why does Bharat a use the word ^ama arid not Nirveda. 

As to the question why docs Bharata substitute ^ama for Tattvajndna as the 
^thdyin of Santa, his reply is that it is not because there is the possibility of the 
pure^Self being l(X)ked upon as transient, nor because it is incapable of giving rise to 
the aesthetic experience, nor even because it is not fit to be presented as Sthdyin 
but because he wants to fx)int out that Santa is net distinct state of mind, but the 
Self itself. 

The case with the word Nirveda’ is, however, different. In the context of 
Santa it cannot be similar in its nature to that which arises from such distinct 
situation as the poverty. And only that which is similar in nature to the original 
oonaption of a wwd, though it may be due to a different cause, is to be represent- 
ed by the word standing for the original conception. For instance, Rati, etc. which 
arc similar in nature to the original conceptiofis of these words, though due to differ- 
ent causes, are represented by the same words. Nirveda, therefore, because it is 
intended to mean a very different thing from what it originally means, is not the 
right word to stand for the basic mental state in the context of the Santa. Hence 
it i.^ not mentioned by Bharata as a substitute for Tattvajndna. 

Thus Tattvajndna and Sdma mean the Self itself, because they represent the 
veiy nature of the St'lf. Thai Sdma is the very nature of the Self is made clear by 
the fact that a person, who has realised the Self in all its purity through undi.sturb- 
cd Samddhi, experiences Sdma even after the rise from Samddhi, in spite of the 
rise of impurities in the form of mental affection.-i. This view is supported by Pa- 
tahjali who says 5 “ Pra^^antavahitii Samskarat.” 

Other constituents of Santa. 

As for the constituents of ^nta other than the Sthdyin. Abhinava holds that 
all the transient states of mind, whether empirical or not, may be represented as 
its V yabhienrins. All the Anuhhdvas of the said mental state.s coupled with Yama 
and Niyama may be presenetd as its Anuhhdvas as also those which are spoken of as 
Svabhavdbhinava in the three chapters dealing with the Ah^ikabhinayas of Updhgd- 
hhinayas. Such Abhinayas arc given the epithet “ Svabhava ” for the simple rea- 
son that Santa only is their sphcTe. Its Mbhdvas are the favour of the God and so on. 

Other Sthayins in the context of Santa. 

Rati etc. are experienced in the context ot Santa as being on the verge of des- 
truction. But they are never predominently experienced as is eagerness in the con- 
text of loN'e in set>aratKm or even in union and so on. P'or just as in disgust,, wdiich 
involve.^ a state quite opposite to that involved in attachment, eagerness etc. arc 
never experienc'cd so cunnot be the growing love in Sdma. 

There is, however, clost'r relationship between Santa and UJsdha, consisting in the 
effort arising from desire to do good to others and therefore synonymous with pity 
idayd). For, a person who has attained all that is attainable, is naturally to work 
for others It is Ixxause of this that some speak of it as Daydvlra and others as 
Dharmat/ira. 
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Discussion on iiASA in the Nagananda 

It cannot be objected iu this context that enthusiasm (ULsdha'\ arises from 
egoistic consciousness but Santa is free from siich consciousness. F(»r. even the op- 
posite is not altogether unfit to be presented as tne Vyabhiedrin, Jts lor instance, 
Nirveda in Rati. In, fact, in the Nagananda, Santa is found together with Vtsdha 
as in “ ^yyasadvala ’■ etc. There is? no condition marked b\' total absence of en- 
thussiasm. For. in the absence of will and effort a person would be no better than 
a stone. And jUvSt because the persons who have rttained Uie highest peaw and 
have realised the highest, have nothing more to do for thcmselv' . iierefore. their 
parting with all their possession is not inconsistent with Sdma. 

As for the leaching “ Protect thy body” it enjoins the protection of such lx)dies 
as have still to attain their objcclivT. So far as the men of renunnation are con 
cerned, they have nothing to do with the piotection of their bodies. They have soi ,e- 
how to give up their bodies. For the instruction to a man of renunciation is that 
he should end his bexly by falling into fire, water or pit. The Jrst tlnng :o do 
l<r him is, therefore, to sacrifiev his body for the sake of others. 

The objection that Jimutavahana etc. have no perlect self-eonliol does not 
affect our position. For, whal we are trying to establish is that tliey had realisc'd 
the Ultimate. And this they had surely done, lor those wlio idenlily ihernsrdves 
with their brxlies and so prize them above all things, can never sacrifice Ihern ior 
Ihc sake of others as a matter of religious duly. 

As regards the sacrifice of the body in the bailie- fir'ld. it may lie siritl that rt 
is not totally selfless. For, a warrior is prompted to do so with the object r>f de- 
reating the enemy. Similarly in the case of the .sacrifice of the body b>' fall from a 
cliff, r,he desire to gel a very much belter body is jiredomiruiilly pres<‘nl . 

Hence all the self-less efforts for the g<K>d <»! others, lri>m imparling instiuc- 
tions to others to tho sacrifice of th«' body for the siike of othns. ate not incon- 
sistent with Sdma. Jimulavahana etc., therefore, were men of self-realisation. And 
such men, according to both Sruti and Smrli attain liberation, iiresjxxlive of the 
stage of life in which they may be*, 'riierc are. however, to be found instarrccs of 
men of self-reaJi.sation such as Ikrdhi.sattva who, becausf‘ of the intention of doing 
good to others with the object of attaining religious merit iheicfrom. have got the 
befitting bodies. 

It cannot be said that rl in tire Sdgananda also it \'ira that is prim -.t ly 
jnesented, Santa ceases to lx‘ a Hasa. For, the resthetic exiHiienct is possible from 
a Sthdyin, even when it is presented as ocaii>>'ing a belrtiing siiboidinate iKwition, 
a-; for instance from the obedience t(' lather’s (xdei by Riima, which (xcupies a 
subordinate position to Vtra. In the Nd^dnanda, therefore Santa is a sirbordinatc 
Rasa, because the objecti\x*H attained by the hero are Dharma, Art ha and Kama. 
With this very objecT in view the sage while defining Ndfaka as ” Rddhiviliii^di- 
bhirgunih” has said that in drama prosix*rity and enjoyment are to Ix' primarily 
presented as leading to one of the tw^o objects of human life. Artha and Kama, 
which bring about the identification of all. TTiis is also the reason why the sage 
does not mention tiic physical action accompanying the Santa. 'The view, therefore, 
that there is no Santa Rasa, because the sage drxs not mention any jdtyangakas of 
it, is not sound. Thus it is proved that in the Nagananda the enthusiasm charac- 
terised by pity is the diief Sthdyin. 

That Vyabhicarins come in tlx* context of f^ma according to the (Xtasion i.s 
a view', which has the support of Patanjali who says ' TacdiidrejU ” eU. "ITius the 
view', that Sama is characterised by freedom from action and, therefore, there can 
be no Anubhavas of it, has been refuted. 
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No doubt §ama at its hiRhest stage is not fit for presentation, because then the 
mind is free from all affection. But the same is the case with Rati and Saka etc. 

As for the identification of the audience with the focus of the situation of 
^dnta, there is no doubt about it that those who have the residual traces of the 
Tattvajhdna get identifii^. This is supported by the authority of Bharata who 
sflys " Mok^ capi viragitniih 

The question “ how cviuld the aesthetic experience of Vira, etc. be possible on 
the presentation of ^dnta'' is baseless. For, whenever ^ama is presented, Sjngdra 
or Viray as leading to the attainment of one of the objects of human life, has neces- 
sarily to be presented along with it. The aesthetic experience of S^ngdra etc. there- 
fore,* depends upon that of the Santa. Even in the case of Prahasana, wherein 
Udsya is primarily presented, the experience of Hdsya depends upon that Rasa 
which is presented akmg with it. 

Thus the existence of Santa Rasa is established in every way. 

Manuscript Authority. 

The view that ^>arUa is the ninth Rasa is supported by old manusicripts wherein 
aftei ' Sthayibhfivan rasatvamupane§yamah " Santa Rasa is found defined as 
“ Santo nama Samasthayibhavatmakab ” etc. All Rasa experience is very much 
like that of Santa. F'or, it is nothing but the experience of self free from all limi- 
tation. And Santa io' nothing more or less than that. The empirical objects are 
never Ihe contents of a-slhetic experience, because it consists in the predominance 
of self-consciousness free from all limiting conditions. This freedom comes from 
freedom from objective affections. 'The difference between Santa and other sesthetic 
experiences is only this that in the latter case the Self is affected by tlie innate 
tendencies such as( love etc. It is just because Santa is involved in all Rasas that it 
is mentioned by the sago first of all. 

Tih; naturk of aesthetic experience of Santa. 

just as the white string, whereon gems of different kinds are l(K)sely and thinly 
strung, shines in and through them, st> docs the pure Self through the basic mental 
states such as Rati and Utsdha which affect it. The aesthetic experience of Santa, 
consists in the cxt)erience of the Self as free from the entire net of painful experiences 
which are due to the external expectations, and therefore is blissful state of identity 
with the Universal. It is the experience of Self in one of the .stages on the way 
to perfect Self-realisation. 

Such a stale of the Self when pre.>*^'ntcd either on the stage or in poetry, and 
therefore univeisalised. is resjx)nsible for the arousal of a mental condition which 
brings the tiansccndental blis^. 



MISCELLANEA 

A NOTE ON SAMANYA BHASAVIJNANA 

I am very grateful to Dr. Siddheshwai Varma for his very kind review of my 
Hindi book Samanyia bhd^avijridna. He and Dr. S. K. Chatterh are the doyens 
ot living Indian Linguisticians, so any appreciation from eith« of iJhem always 
an encouragement. A word of explanation, however, ^^ppears oe necessary rf 
garding his criticism. I readily admit the force of observation in item I. the 
absence of a detailed table of contents and of a subject -index. .»ome kind friends 
had announced the publication rather early and so I was pestered by man> students 
when the book was passing through the last stages of print uig. Even my p’-oof- 
sheets were not spared ! Hence this shortcoming which will be made up in the next 
edition. Improvements suggested in items HI, VH. XI, XII. > * . X\'l, XX also 
will be incorporated in the next edition. As to items II, VIII, IX, X, XIH, X\\ 
XXI and XXH, I hold opinions diff'Tcnt from Dr Varma’s. But this is not the 
place for a detailed di.scussion. Kegarding technical terms, I may say that my 
association with the Hindustani Committee' of Bihar convinced me that the present 
material of Hindi can in no way prove sufficient, and that we slrdl have to borrow 
when neceSvSary. I decided to borrow from Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrits rather than 
from other languages, Asiatic or Kuroix'an. I consider this to be the soundest 
policy for all 'Indian languages. 

Allahabad, Baeii Ram Saksena. 

THE METHODOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE CONCEPT OF 
’ ETHNO-PSYCHOLOGY ' IN MODERN LINGUISTICS 

There are certain languages whose phonological features might presemi pat 
terns like the two illustrative languages of C and D of Sarir'. At first sight we 
might be tempted to speculate genetically with regard to these languages and con- 
clude on general principles that the pattern resemblance lx*twe<*n them is an index 
of genetic relationship-. But w'e must be very guarded in yielding to this lernpta' 
lion, for only a very small number of phonological features among languages which 
might present patterns like C and D can really go to establish genetic relaunjjship 
between the languages under discussion. Again while a majority of regular paral- 
lellisms in concrete morpfiological systems or in coherent parts cA them might go to 
CvStablish genetic relationship between any two languages, a certain very small num- 
ber of regular parallelism* in concrete morphological systems (as wtII as perhaps 
a few gemeral morphological inocedures also) may not indicate genetic relationsliip 
between the languages under discussion and therefore are necessarily beyond the 
comparative metliod. It follows, therefore, as a corrrliary that all that appear as 
very regular parallelisms even in the concrete morphological systems cannot be 
taken as definite criteria for the determination of the genetic relationship between 
any two languages i.e. there may be a small re.siduum (however small it be) among 
what on the surface appear to be very regular paralleliimis even in the features (fea- 
ture.-^ which are not general procedures as inflexion or deflexion, but concrete forms 
found actually existing) belonging to the concrete morphological systems -where 
we cannot at all operate with the tool of the comparative method. It is rro doubt 
possible too that even some general procedures of morphokrgy might perhaps belong 

1. See Sapik, Sound Patterns in l^anguage, JMnguag* Vol. I. 192.5, p. 4G. 

2. Sapir, Ibid, p, 47. 
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to this realm/* Thus we are able to abstract from the entire range of linguistic phe- 
nomena available for objective study, certain phonological features and certain 
very special morphological features (to which it may be possible to add a very spe- 
cial type of syntactical features also> where the operational efficiency of the com- 
fiaralive method might be questioned. This region might be well defined as the 
realm of “ Ethno-Psychology Linguistic phenomena belonging to this realm 
require a deeper psychological explanation. ♦ The term “ ethno-psychology ” must 
not lead anyone to suppose that a correlation between race and language is sought 
to be established. It is a fundamental and governing idea in modem linguist- 
ics that such a correlation does not exist. Certain speech phenomena among un- 
relate/l families of languages do strikingly reveal certain deep-rooted mental habits 
of the different spt^cx'h rommunitiesf. It is these mental habits which are com- 
prised under the term “ ethno-psychology.” 

We proceed to give below some examples by way of illustration : 

I. Some possible examples of phonological parallelisms ( semantcphonctic paral- 
lelisms). 5 

1. Jingle formation (S(-e C. R. S.an'karan and G, S. Gai, “Some Ethno- 
psyrhological Featuns in Dravidian,” Hull. D C R I, Vol. II. p. 209) 

2. Protliesis (Set* C. R. Sankaran ancl (i. S. (iAF, ibid. p. 210) 

These are instances of semanto-phonetic parallelisms very interesting to the 
students of psychological linguistics. For in.->'tance, the changes * ar > ydru * who, 
in Kannada and primitive Dravidian * hi > * yhj > Tamil van ‘ I ’ might have 
been due to the excessive c/mcent ration and the consequent emphasis of articula- 
tory and p^vchic energy on these words by tin* spc'akers of the old language under 
discussion. In other words, the initial strong dynamic accent, we find in these 
words, might have been diu* to an irnsistible subjective intention'* and this dynamic 
accent inevitably might in its turn have led to the objective refraction by intro- 
ducing the phoneme y initially. 

Here it must be lK>rne in mind that it might be also a purely chance coinci- 
dence that there are dose* resemblances between certain speech-forms belonging to 
unrelated languages, Tht^st^ need not necessarily belong to the realm of “ethno- 
j)sychology ” eg. llie F'ox Magi ‘big’ seems to correspond to l^tin Mag-nus. 
and Fox yd ' go', and Skt. yd; Vox-' site “if he, she be” (auxiliary, Latin sit 
F(>x~~‘.s«, ; Lat. s-i-t) , Fox -guni- ‘day’, and Turkish gun-. These may be 

merely chance cxrincidences as T. Michelson points out." To this category might 
belong als<> proto-Dravidian ‘ hj and Magyar hi ( 1st person pronoun singular).^ 

II Some p(Ksfible examples of regular parallelisms in concrete morphological 
forms : 

1. Middle Demonstrative : 

he'e or he- in Tonka wa seems to be the middle Demonstrative^ and Coeur De’ 


3. No doubt modern students of linguistics (of courst' following the orthodox 
comparative method) like GrAFF {Language and Languages, p. 351) recognize that 
legular parallelisms in concrete morphological systems' or in coherent parts of them 
only generally go to establish the genetic relationship between any two languages. 

4. That certain linguistic phenomena require a deeper psychological expla- 
nation ivS qoitet evident by the very ust^ of such sp>ecial nomenclatures as “ the emo- 
tional dative in Latin ti ” (E, W. Fay. CQ. 5. section 33) and “the infinitive 
of excitement in l.atin ” (E. W Fay. .AJP. 40. 1919. p. 418) . See also our paper. 
Bull. D C R L Vol. II. mo, p. 2(18. f. n. la 

5. See Graff, op. at. p. 277. 6. Cf. Graff. Op. cit. p. 182. 

7. Jour.. Washington .Academv of Science, Vol. 9, p, 230 fT. and .Xmerican 
Journ. of Phil. Vol. 40. 1919, p. 320. 

8. C. R. Sankaran. Bull, D C R I. Vol. 1 1939. p. 98. 

9. See. Handbook of American Indian languages, ed. by Fraiu Boas, part 3, 
19'>3-38. p. 124. 
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Alene too seems to possess the middle demonstrative^'’. Dravidian and Santali 
too have the middle demonstrative^^. 

2. Inclusive and Exclusive First Person Plural^^. 

It is interesting to note here that the distinction between the indusive and ex- 
clusive first person plural (an “ eihno-psyrhological /t'c/wrc— common to many un- 
related languages) cannot be posited in the proto-Diavidian iur this dislinctioh 
docs not seem to be linked up (within the Dravidian freld) with any other gram- 
matical phenomenons-^. The middle demonstrative element n on the other hand, 
can be traced to the proto-Dravidian, for not only i', is oossi do U> discf v’er its 
trace in almost all the Dravidian languages (and pa’^tiailarly its piesence in lite. 
rary languages like Kannada and Tamil can bo traced in various penods^ h bu*. al^o 
Decause of its ptossible psychological coouccliott with anollter i^honornenoii belonging 
to the realm of verb-mori>hology in the ivvo imp'.>rlant Diavidinn languag* . Kan 
jiada and TamiP"'. 

3. The Distinction of nouns as ‘ living ' anJ ' dead ' word- 

In Yuchik too, this diatinotion between ‘animate and inaniniab ‘ nruivs to 
exist.’'* Tamil has this distinction'"* 

4. Recognition of kinds and degrees of ^Kusonaiity' ^ 

in. Some pKvssible cxami>lesi of Syntactical paraUclisots : 

1. Compositional stringing o( verbal stems standing grammatically in one 

2. Functional Syncreiism.-''. 

3. Comi.Xiunding witli the finite verb, words dt'noting the limbs of ilie lx>dy“'. 

4. Dative of kinship'-. 

The concept of Fritncval Relationship has’ at its basis the assumption of gene- 
tic relationship of the Ihe-historic languages ( Reconsiruded Vrsfnache) . The as- 
sumption that the prchistorii* languages were wholly unrelated lies at the basis ol 
the concept of borrowing. 3'liese were the concepts of tlie early Neo-tlrammarians. 
But what at first sight sr^ems tof be the most difticult assumption which crudely 
put would read something like the following- “ certain pre-historic languages w^ere 
neither wholly related nor wholly unrelated ” seems to be the only assumption that 
explains satisfactorily certain facts found in primitive language-^ which have hap- 
pily survived to this day. In the complex world of actual linguistic history, there 
cannot be drawn sharp line's between semie pre- historic languages as certain linguis- 
tic fads' do not work out along neatly sehematic lines-’. 'Ihis* is t>articularly point- 
ed out by the investigations of eminent scholars like Hugo Sciujchart/t, Franz 
Boas and C. C. Uhlenbeck-', 

We have already jxrinted out following Malinowski ’, that " Elhno-psycholo- 
glcal ’’ features require a deeptT explanation than any which would confine itsc'lf to 


10. Cf. ibid., p. 656. 

11. Se-c our paper in the Indian LinguisHcs, \'oI. VII. 1939. pp. 242 2.50 es- 
pecially p. 246 for Santali. 

12. See our paper ‘Some Elhno-psychological Features in Dravidian,' p. 210 
and also G. S. Gai, Bull., D C R I \ol. I. p. 411. 

13. See C. R. Sankaran, Bull., D C K 1. Vol. I. IIKIO, p. 99 
11. See our paper in the Indian Linguistics, Vol. VH, pp. 242 .50. 

15, See our paper, Indian Linguistics, Vol, VlI, f n 7 pp. 244-45 and alsr> 


pp. 249-50. 

16. Cf. Wagner, Handbook, of American Indian Ijinguages, pt. 3, 1938, 

17. See our paper, “Elhno-psychological Features in Dravidian", p. 
n. la. Bull. D C R I. Vol. II. 1940. 

18. See our papier referred to alxive p. 211 

19. See our paper Bull.. D C R I Vol. II, p. 208. 

20. See ibid, pp. 209-l(k 21. See ibid. p. 209. 

23. See E. Sapir, Language, Vol. I. 1925. p. 47. 

24. See our paper in the Bull., D C R I., Vol. II. 1940. p, 208. 
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1. 


22. Se<? Ibid p 210 
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merely Grammatical relation. Indeed on the basis of psychological analysis alone cer- 
tain difficulties associated with what appear to be exclusively linguistic problems 
could be solved^'®. 

A. L, Kroeber and C. D. ChAetien^t have attempted to clearly demonstrate 
that strictly quantitative methods could be applied for the determination of the 
degree of similarity of genetically related languages included in any one family. 
Their application of stativStical methods^J* very remarkably appear not merely to 
confirm the results already arrived at by the comparative method (which is the bed- 
rock of linguistics) but also the view held by scholars like E. H. Sturtevant 
twho take their stand on the usual comparative method) that Hittite is cognate with 
the PIE itself^’’. Thus it appears that the validity of the application of the sta- 
tistical method to purely linguistic phenomena seems to be effectively demonstrated. 
It is therefore only the next logical step that one should think of using this tool of 
statistics for the study of convergence (i.e. an inquiry into how bften unrelated 
languages incJetx^ndently de/elop similar feature)**'. 'I'lie orthodox comparative 
method d<x*s certainly fail to operate in this region as it has undoubtedly failed 
until very recently when ‘ primeval relationship ’ and ‘ borrowing ’ were thought to 
be entirely two distinct concepts''. We therefore are led to believe that the prob- 
lem of Elhno-pj^chological features bristles with an immense possibility in that it 
might be fruitful to apply the rigorous statistical methods for the disco\’ery of the 
fundamental psychological laws governing human speech which we have already 
envisaged’-. To this end the problem will have a methodological importance. 

It has ocairred to that in order to further ensure the validity of this pro- 
cedure suggested by us in exploring this region of ‘ ethno-psychology we must first 
examine the statistical technique applied to linguistic phenomena by Kroeber and 
Chretien themselves. So one of us with a mathematician friend have been re-exa- 
mining the data of Krokber and Chretien by separating morphology from phono- 
logy and finding out their separate coefficients. This analysis is showing signs of 
practically deranging Kroebcr-Oir^tien coefficients and has already tempted us' to 
think that not only is our suggestion of applying a perfected statistical technique to 
the region we define as that of " ethno-psychology ” is worth pursuing but also that we 
will get many new idea?.' in quite an unexpecled manner about many a linguistic frfie- 
nomenon (with strictly objective standards) of which it has been so far supposed 
that the comparative method has said almost the last word. But as this re-exami- 
nation of Kl?OE»ER-CHRf:TiEN method is not yet over and when completed will be 
presented in a separate paper’"-, we refrain from saying anything on that subject 
just at present.^'. 

Poona , C. R. Sankaran, 

G. S. Gai. 


2d. C. R. Sankaran, Bull., D C R 1., Vol I. p. 100 f. n. 1 

27. A. L. Kj«»3ER and C. D. CuR^rriEN, Umguage, Vol. 13, 1937, pp. 83- 
103. Also Language, Vol. 45, 1939, p. 71. See also C. D. Chr^:tien, Univ., Calif., 
Publication in Linguistics Vol. I. No. 2. pp. 11-20. 

28. A. L. Kroeber and C. D. CHRfrriEN. Language, Vol. 15, pp. 69-71. 

29. Witness for instance, K. H. Sti'RTEVANt’s paper in Language, Vol. 15, 
1939, pp. 11-19. 

30. A. I.. Kroeber and C. D. CHR^r^lE^^ “The Statistical Technique and 
Hittite”, Language. Vol. 15, 1939, p. 71. 

31. C. C. Uhlenbeck, American Ant hrofndo gist, Vol. 39, 1937, p. 390. Vide 
also C. R. Sankaran and G. S. Gai. Bull., OCR /., Vol. II. 1940, p. 208 f. 
n. 2. 

32. C, R. Sankaran and G, S. Gai, ibid. pp. 208, 211. 

33. A paper on this subject by C. R. Sankaran and P. Jagannathan is in 
the course of preparation. 

34. This paper was read at the All India Oriental Conference held at Hydera- 
bad in December, 1941. 
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Chinese hrescoes : A study of three Wall-Paintings of the Thirteenth Century' by 
William Charles White. (Museiih. Studies, IVumb<?r 3). University M 
Toronto Press, Toronto, Canada, 1940. Pp. xvii, 230. Price $ 4.00. 76 *iilus« 
trations. 

The present work is cona'med with three large lemp'e Irtsiocs, now in the 
Chinese Collection of the Royal Ontario Museum, which orig la^'y came frorft 
South Shansi, and arc considered as dating to the thirteenth century a.p. As the 
author expressly states, thesti studies :ue based on objeas or matniat in the col- 
lections of the Museum, mainly with the genet al public in ntind, and ihertfoie 
keeping at minimum data of a technical nature, or extensive foot-notes and refe- 
rences. This popular objecti\e and method has Ijccn purposely ernokned to enable 
the public of the West to comprehend the background and a vsiAialitnis oi these 
museum objec\^ in a generally accurate manner and to stimulate them to fuither 
and more extensive enquiiy thereby. Wo can endoise this statement by our own 
personal reactions to the volume and suggest to the museums in this country the 
following up of this metlKxl with reference to our own art objects. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part, consisting of the general 
introduction, contains 11 chapters : Chinese Wall-paintings, 2. Existing Chinese 
Frescoes. 3. Technique, 1. The th.-ilorical Back ground, 5. Location and Date, 6. 
Ix)cal Investigations, 7. Contemporary Wooden Figures, 8 Wu Tao-tzu, the Master, 
9 Buddhist Paradises, 10. Stellar Deities and 11. Mailed Warrior Types. Part U 
consist, s of a do.scripiion of the 'I'hree P'roscot's. The Paradise* of Maitreya, Tiie 
Lord of the Northern Dippc'r and The Lord of the Soutlicrn Dipper. Of the 76 
illustrations of figures and the fronti^piece, lour are colour reproductions and the 
rest are half-tone, Hie Index is very helpful. 

The letter-press, binding, and the i (productions of the illustration^’ arc of the 
highest possiole merit and K'Unc nothing to be desired. If Must'ums c-an produce 
sucli general studies wherein are gathered i<»gcther and coordinated the information 
already available thiougli the scholarly and stxrialised labours of others, thus bring- 
ing wathin the reach of inlt'lligcnt pc-r^ms the most authentic information on the 
particular objectives, they will seriously vie with the Universities in instilling a 
spirit of inquiry and eiitical ai?i)reciation of the exhibits displa>'ed in these rent 
rally unappreciated buildings. This is particularly tiue (4 our owm country where 
such aids to appreciation, and we may be permitted to add . ‘ critical appreciation’ 
ol the art objects preserved in mUvseums all over, arc few and far between. 

S, M. K. 


Studies in the History of Culture : The Disciplines of (he Humanities. Publisfied 
for the Conference of Secretaries of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties by the George Banta lAiblishlng Company, Mcnasha, Wisconsin, 1942. 
Pp. viii, 331. 

According to the Foreword of Percy W. LoNo, the Chairman Of the Conference 
of Secretaries and editor of this book, the twenty-one papers in this volume form 
the body of a tribute presented to Waldo Gifford Leland, Director of the Amen- 
can Council of Learned ScK’iciies, in recognition of his diMinguished services to the 
history of culture and to the cooperation of the humanities. They were chosen for 
each Society by its Secretar>' in consultation w'ith its delegates, the design being to 
present an example of each discipline, ^of ten in its relation with another discipline. 
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Within a short review it is not possible to enter into detailed questions arising out 
of this volume. 

The table of contents is significant and explains the full scope of the volume 
under review, Campbell Bonnbr for the American Philological Association begins 
the volume with a paper entitled ‘ Eyes That See and Ears That Hear Then 
fbllow the remaining papers as under : W, F. Albright (for the Society of Bib- 
lical Literature and Exegesis). I'he Role of Canaanites in the history of Civili- 
zation; E. A. SpeisehI (American Oriental Society): Some Sources of Intellectual 
and Social Progress in the Ancient Near East ; George Sarton (American Philos- 
ophical Society) : Eskualhcrria ; Robert P. B. Lake^ (American Academy of Arts 
and i^ciences) : The Monetary Reform of Anastasius I and Its Economic Implica- 
tions ; George C. Miles (American Numismatic Society): Tutus'h, Ephemeral Sul- 
tan; E. K. Rand (Mediaeval Academy of America): The Metamorphosis of 
Ovid in Le R(man de la Rose; Robert B. Hall (Association of American Geogra- 
phers) : The Road in Old Japan ; W. A. Neil9()N (Modern Language Association 
of America) : On Milton’s Conception of Poetry ; Gilbert Chinard (American His- 
torical Association) : Montesquieu’s historical Pessimism ; Leonard Bixiomfield 
(Linguistic S<K'iely of America): Philosophical Aspects of Language; Franz Boas 
(American Anthropological Asscx'iation ) : Language and Culture ; W. B. Djns- 
moor (Archaeological Institute of America): The Correlation of Greek Archaeology 
with History ; F. H. Knight (American Economic Asscxiation : Some Notes on 
the Economic Interpretation of History; W. F. Ogburn (American Sociological 
Society): Inventions, Population and History; Randolph G, Adams (Bibliographi- 
cal Society of America): Iconography of Old Detroit; R. W. G. Vail (American 
Antiquarian Society) : M<H)dy’s School oj Good Manners : a Study in American 
Colonial Etiquette ; Jees S. Reevfos (American Society of International I.aw): In 
Icrnalional Law in a Troubled World; C. J. Ducasse (American Philosophical 
AsscH'iation) ; John Herschel’s Philosophy of Science; Chauncey D. Leake (His- 
tory of Science Society) ; Science Implies Freedom ; and Josei>h P. ChambiiKLAIn 
(American Political Science Association) : Cewperation in the Study of Political 
Science . 

This cooperative eflort on the pait of the learned societies in America effected 
through their Council ot Ixarned Societies happily demonstrates that unity of 
sciences in the domain o( knowledge which other American linivcr.^ties and Learn- 
ed Societies ara trying to establisli through a series of very learned monographs 
and books. The names of the contributors arc a sufficient guarantee for the high 
standard attained by this vohune which is itself a tilting tribute to Director Leland 
who has contributed so largely to the co-operative efforts of the Council of which 
he was so long the leading member. No similar institute or council seems to 
exist in other countries, coordinating the activities of all the scientific bodies in the 
country as a whole. Of course bodies like the British Academy or the various Aca- 
demics in pre-War Eurojx? may have served a similar purpose. But there is some- 
thing in this Council of Learned Societies worth emulating in other countries in 
the world, and this concrete illustration sliows the all round value of the Disci- 
plines of the Humanities which touch so many sides of the cultural life of the 
world. More intensive and practical studies of this cultural life are needed today 
than ever before in the history of humanity, for when human values- are in the 
melting pot and rank destruction of all that is sacred and dear to every human 
btung is going on in this global war with unprecedented ferocity, a reassessment c( 
all the past cultural values in terms of tlie future of humanity is as great a necessity 
as the other branches of science which have an immediate, practical and commer 
dal value. 


S, M. K. 
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